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A Sound Investment 
for Every School 


Even small schools with limited budgets find 
the Revere ‘Tape Recorder a worthwhile edu- 
cational investment. Besides saving valuable 
teacher-time, it pays off in added efficiency 
and interest for almost every class. 


Students of all ages enjoy hearing their own 
voices played back with Revere’s incompara- 
ble fidelity, respond enthusiastically to this 
new study method. They learn faster and 
retain what they learn more thoroughly. 


In addition, Revere broadens the scope of your 
entire teaching program. With it, you can pre- 
serve important lectures for future use... 
build your own musical library without pur- 
chasing expensive record albums. . . bring the 
voices of outside experts into any classroom or 
study group. 


See this versatile equipment at your Revere 
dealer now, or write for further information. 


New! Revere Deluxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 





Records two full hours on each five-inch reel— 
using only half the ordinary amount of tape. 
Reproduces every sound with incomparable 
fidelity. Especially suitable for school use 
because it is the lightest weight and most MODEL T-500— Deluxe, 2-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
ees hansen tp play reat agend attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $179.50 
« » » and its extra-economical and simple to 
. 1 . on : MODEL TR-600—Deluxe, with built-in-radio. $219.50 
operate. 
MODEL T-100—Standard, 1-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $169.50 


Revere MODEL TR-200— Standard, with built-in-radio. $209.50 


TAPE RECORDER 





REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 
Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest ‘Theater Tone” sound. For silent movies, too. Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessories, doubles as a 
speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds $325.00 


REVERE CAMERA CoMPANY - CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Architect's view of Grace Lutheran Church, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, as it will be after development 
with funds pledged in a fund-raising campaign planned and directed by Lawson Associates, Inc, 
The Pastor: Reverend Edgar S$. Brewn, Jr. The architect: T. Norman Mansell, Philadelphia. 


$203,222 Subscribed for Grace Lutheran Church 


in Campaign Directed by Lawson Associates 


Does Your Church Need Funds? 

Then follow the example of Grace Lutheran Church 
of Pottstown, Pa. 

Just last month, $203,222 was subscribed for this 
church in a fund-raising campaign which expected to 
realize only $100,000. It was pledged by 482 sub- 
scribers who gave an average gift of $421, 

How Was It Done? 

The Pastor and his congregation did what so many 
churches are doing to solve their financing problems, 
they consulied Lawson Associates, Inc. Entirely with- 
out cost. Lawson Associates consulted with the Pastor 
and his vestrymen, analyzed the church’s financial 
needs. made necessary surveys, and then submitted 
recommendations on what to do and how to do it. 


—Lawson 


The Result? 

When they had studied our recommendations, and 
following further no-cost consultations with us, they 
decided to entrust this firm with the direction of their 
fund-raising campaign. 

Under the skilled guidance of a well-trained, fully 
experienced Staff Director, working with the constant 
assistance of the home office staff, Grace Lutheran 
Church met and solved its financing problem . . . and 
did it quickly (8 weeks), economically, and far more 
successfully than it had expected. 





You can do the same. To find out how, write now 
to Dept. Z-5, Lawson Associates, Inc., Rockville 
Centre, New York. 


INCORPORATED 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
WEST COAST OFFICE: 420 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NLRB AS NOELIA IRE ELNINO I 
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Another Successful Church Campaign 


Church: Church of the Inearnation 


Place: Dallas, Texas 
Goal: $400,000.00 
Final Report: $421,219.00 
Total Cost: Less than 4‘. 


Lay Leaders: 


Remarks: 


NATIONAL Fu 





Wm. S. Henson, General Chairman 
J. Frank Holt, Big Gifts 

N. B. Clinch, Special Gifts 

Lee Shoptaw, General Gifts 


“Our parish has just concluded a Building Fund Campaign, 
in which our communicants signed 690 pledge cards, totaling 
$421,219. The remarkable success of this campaign, which 
sought a goal of $400,000 was due in good measure to the 
fine assistance we had from the National Fund-Raising Serv- 
ices, Ine., of Fort Worth, Texas.” 

—C, Greshman Marmion, Jr., Reeto 


“On March 18 we had our kick-off meeting in the assembly 
room of the Church of the Incarnation and two weeks later, 
on April 1, we had a Victory celebration dinner at the church. 
The subscriptions at this Victory Dinner totaled $421,219 and 
we feel that there are cards out probably amounting to 
$10,000 to $15,000.” 


—William S. Henson, General Chairman 
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ALLOTT W YADON, PRESIOENT 


IVAN H.WOOD, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIOENT 


ATLANTA,GEORGIA 
90! WILLIAM-OLIVER BUILDING 
TELEPHONE WALNUT 815! 


FORT WORTH,TEXAS CHICAGO S,ILLINOIS 
POST OFFICE BOx1199 624 SOUTH MICHIGAN 
TELEPHONE FA-6297 ROOM 718 WABASH 2-5230 





TEAR OFF 


OUR PRIMARY PROJECT 


New Sanctuary or Audi 
torium 


Remodeling 
Re-Locating 
Debt Retirement 
Budget 


New Educational Building 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY — TO OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


All this and more without cost. . . 


( 


beeacmeaees Send us 1, 2, or 3 Packets of facsimile letters. 
Circle Only One 


gah Send us a copy of your brochure “Your Answe 


to Basic Fund-Raising Problems.” 


‘hurch Name Phone 


Address City 


sy Position 
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First Christian Church, Jackson, Miss. 


\ 
Churches Large And Small Make 


Samson Folding Chairs 


First Choice for Comfort, Economy, Long Life! 


Scores of Special Church Seating Needs Met by Exclusive Posture-Design . . . 
Rugged Construction . . . and Outstanding Convenience Features! 








Examine This Famous 


Gets eos — ( nee RCHES that want top value for their — real sitting comfort. Beautiful baked-enamel 
be c | seating dollar really get it with Samson finish resists chipping. All metal parts are 
Right In Your Office! ‘ } ppin 

. Folding Chairs—low in cost and upkeep,  Bonderized for weather resistance 


@ Write us on yourletter- | y omf and beauty! : , 
enrgrebae ae high in comfort anc y Special low prices on quantity purchases. 
1€aqa ese pink Ot i 


public seating problem Tubular-steel legs and frame meet gauge Ask your Samson distributor for quotation, 


We will send you, express | specifications of U. S. Bureau of Standards or write us direct 
for examination and are electrically welded and cross-braced : = 8102 Masonite-Top Table 

ut ere's a rugged, lo St n- 

for long, trouble-free service. Posture- H » sip atria ape 
é pani Samson chairs. Legs 

rely with exclusive Sam- 

net t ] f ] 
: son wi way steel Safety praces. 
No obligation 


the amazing new Samson | pa 
series 2600 foldine cuir! 1 curved backs and extra-wide seats insure ock sec 








a al 
THERE'S A SamMSo0Nn rotpinc cHair FOR EVERY PUBLIC SEATING NEED 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Div., Dept. M-4, Detroit 29, Michigan 


ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS SAMSON FOLDAWAY FURNITURE FOR THE HOME AND SMART SAMSONITE LUGGAGE FOR TRAVEL 
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"Don't Fence Me In” 


HEN freedom’s last picture is painted, 

in perhaps a not too distant future, 

there will go down to defeat a small, 
but distinctive group of men and women, who 
have believed that the most valuable heritage 
bequeathed to them has been freedom—free- 
dom to live, to think, to act, to speak, to assem- 
ble, to worship, to create, to move around and 
to make mistakes. I would like to be counted in 
this group. 


To my mind there is just one big issue before 
the world today. That is the issue of human 
freedom. Democracy in the political world 
and Protestantism in religion is dependent 
upon it. As freedom disappears so will democ- 
racy and Protestantism. Of course the names 
will remain. Dictators will insist they give 
democratic administrations and churches will 
still carry the term “Protestant.” 


Some of us are seriously worried about the 
losses of freedom taking place—of all things in 
our own country. In another editorial we give 
instances of church buildings being banned 
from certain areas. It is not serious, except to 
the individual churches, but it does reveal a 
tendency. 


But, America is not the land of freedom our 
fathers loved. When the state, by edict, de- 
cides that the closed shop shall prevail in the 
steel industry a basic freedom is lost. When 
the government gives authority to certain 
agencies to act as witness, prosecutor and 
judge against business and individuals the con- 
stitutional guarantee of ‘due process of law” 
is forsaken. When city zoning laws provide a 
limitation on the type of housing in various 
areas freedom of movement is lost. Dangerous 
fences have been placed, today, around our 
freedom of speech and newspapers and maga- 


© 


zines know very well government restrictions 
which threaten them. 

Thank God a man is still free to think—if 
he doesn’t think out loud. Thank God that we 
still have freedom of worship. But watch this 
freedom well. The machines of regimentation 
are grinding at the walls. 

Young people may not be conscious of the 
curbs being placed on human freedoms. Older 
folk like to eat so they place food and security 
ahead of the intangible things. But there still 
exist many who long for the simplicities of con- 
stitutional democracy. 

It is for this small group that I have selected 
the title of a once popular western folk song 
for the heading of this editorial. Looking at the 
increasing restrictions on individual personal- 
ity we may well make our theme song: “Don’t 
Fence Me In.” 


Churches Not Wanted 


ACK in the earlier days of nostalgic 
memory a church was always welcomed 
into a community. One of the arguments 

for church support was that it increased prop- 
erty values and added to the morale of the 
community. A series of recent court decisions 
has dissipated that concept and today we find 
that there are many communities where 
churches are not wanted. 

In the February issue of Church Manage- 
ment we carried a news story which told of 
court action in Sacramento, California. A 
church planning to build in the community held 
temporary services in a home. The court ruled 
that this violated the zoning ordinance of the 
city and that such meetings could not be held. 
Yet, the first Christian church worshipped in 
an upper room. 

Next we noticed that residents of the Ten 
Hills Community of Baltimore, Maryland, are 
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Ane mgt . , : 

TREE FARM MINISTER BECOMES TREE FARMER 

er" ee Eugene Smathers is the pastor of Calvary Church, 
Big Lick, Tennessee. As a practical approach to the “back 
to the land” program..he, with his wife operate a 
farm. His cooperation with the state conservation pro- 
gram through the planting of trees has brought him a 
tree farm certificate. There are nineteen tree farmers 
in Big Lick Community. Calvary Church has helped 27 
young homesteaders become land owners. 


Illustration Courtesy, Ralph A. Felton 


protesting the proposal to build an Evangelical- be paid with the report. Here is the item: 
United Brethren Church in that residential “The taxpayer may pay one-half now and one- 
community because it will impair realty values half September 30, 1952. Full payment now is 
and destroy the “sanctity” of private resi- advised to avoid eventual omission and resulting 
dences. penalization.” 

In Natchez, Mississippi, the city council This particular tax is the last of a series 
has revoked a permit given a Nazarene church which extends through the months of the cal- 
to build in a residential section. The action endar year. The thing that amases me in city, 
here was based on the inadequate size of the state and federal governments is that public 
bullding let. officials never learn the basic rules of good 

The fourth instance of the past few weeks public relations. They seem to feel that every 
is found in Detroit, Michigan. The First United citizen 1s dishonest. Instead of trying to build, 
Presbyterian Church of that city plans a new or even to recognize his loyalty, they publicize 
church building. The circuit court judge, act- the very worst approach. Usually they start 
ing on a suit brought by land owners, denied out by threatening the citizen with fines or im- 
the church the right to build in the area select- prisonment if he does not meet his obligations. 
ed. The reasoning apparently was that the How long would the average business last 
church would be a community nuisance. The if the seller tried to collect his bills by the same 
church appealed to a higher court on this par- methods. Business may be hard boiled but it 
ticular item. The supreme court upheld the has some common sense. It sends invoices and 
lower court but clarified the nuisance charge. statements but it always assumes that the cus- 

“A church is obviously not a nuisance but it tomer appreciates the service or merchandise 
still may not force its way into an area restricted rendered and is willing to pay the cost. 

to residential use.” 

An interesting thing in the Detroit situation 
is that the church selected the site for its build- 
ing upon the recommendation of the Detroit 
Council of Churches. The Council may become 
a part of any further litigation. 

So does the marching regimentation of so- 
ciety take its toll of church traditions. 


The church is not supposed to be as wise as 
this generation but it learned many years ago 
that you do not get loyalty by coercion or 
threats. Indulgences which were a form of 
threat of punishment for failure to pay one’s 
obligations assumedly passed out with the 
Reformation. Human nature had about all it 
could stand of this sort of thing and the church 
went through a terrible transition. 


Public Officials Never You can say a lot of things about churches 


and clergymen, but with all their limitations, 





Learn the average preacher knows more about collect- 
ing dues and keeping loyalty than the public 
HAVE just put into the mail my report, officials who collect our taxes. 
with payment for the Ohio State Intangible Here is one situation from which the chil- 
Tax for 1951. After the amount had been dren of this world might learn from the chil- 
computed I checked to see how much of it need dren of light. 
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IS THERE A NEW EVANGELISM? 





An Experiment in Christian Nurture 


HAVE often expressed, through the 

columns of this magazine, my feel- 

ing that there is too much virtue in 
the techniques of revivalism to discard 
it entirely. Such a suggestion would, 
of course, be silly, anyway, for there 
is evidence of a new emphasis in mass 
evangelism today. There are still some 
things in the old methods which are 
definitely not acceptable to many 
churchmen of today. 

The first objection and the one most 
often repeated is to be found in the 
emotional excesses of revivalism. The 
second, but one which many of us think 
is very important, is the theology of 
much of the mass evangelism of days 
gone by. But ¢fter recognizing these 
criticisms we can still see that the old 
revivalism did have many virtues. 

They can be explained by contrast- 
ing it with thé modern visitation evan- 
gelism. Visitation evangelism avoids 
emotional excesses. But it seldom pro- 
duces profound convictions. As prac- 
ticed it can hardly be called evangelism. 
It is rather a type of pastoring. Lay 
visitors are assigned for calls to be 
made on prospects for church member- 
ship. At best this type of evangelism 
is merely an invitation to invite people 
to attend and to become members of 
the church. Often it is not even that. 
It is a pastoral technique through which 
people in the community can make their 
adjustments with the religious life of 
the neighborhood and are directed to 
churches where they will feel at home. 

Revivalism, on the other hand, does 
not have the personal contact with the 
individual but it does produce strong 
convictions. Even today, more than a 
generation after the great period of 
revivalism you will find strong Chris- 
tians who made their first confession 
of faith under the influence of the re- 
vivalist. 

At the same time we consider this 
we must recognize that there have been 
new developments in pastoral tech- 
niques. Pastoral counseling, now an 
accepted method, has matured in the 
past generation. The even more recent 
rise of cells for confession and prayer 
is also something which has taken an 
important place in the life of the 
church. In this period, also, has grown 
up a new hymnology quite different 


from the gospel hymns of the old re- 
vival days. 

The combination of these various de- 
velopments has led me to suggest more 
than once that the time had come for 
a new evangelism which would con- 
serve the best in the old methods but 
add to them the virtues of the newer 
techniques. Some times the suggestion 
has been made to ministerial groups. 
One church federation thought so seri- 
ously about the matter that I was asked 
to prepare a plan for two weeks of this 
new evangelism. In this instance, how- 
ever, the plans never were adopted. 

THE SUGGESTED PLAN 

My plan, in brief, was something like 
this. First there would be inspiring 
evening services. Good music would be 
provided. The congregations would be 
encouraged to sing well-known hymns. 
A preacher would be selected with the 
type of personality which would win 
attention. The general theme for the 
sermons would be placed in two classes. 
There must be sermons on great prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith such as 
God, Jesus Christ, Protestantism, eter- 
nal life, salvation, sin and others select- 
ed from the historic church. The second 
division would deal with personal ad- 
justment problems. There are a multi- 
tude of these such as “Freedom in a 
Regimented World,” “Family Adjust- 
ments,” “The Problem of the Mixed 
Marriage,” “Conflicts Between Parents 
and Children,” “Alcoholism.” “Nervous 
Exhaustion,” “When Money Runs Out,” 
and similar themes. If one preacher 
does not feel sufficient to cover these 
two areas it would be advisable to have 


two preachers, each one for a definite 
period of time. 

Next in this plan, we would abolish 
the old altar invitation. There would 
be no sawdust trail, no mass marching 
down the aisles. In the place of this 
we would distribute cards which could 
be used by any who wished to talk 
with the minister or counselor about 
church relationship, personal problems, 
Christian faith or other spiritual mat- 
ters. To take care of these inquirers I 
felt that several ministerial counselors 
should be available. They need not 
attend every meeting. The church office 
would make definite appointments when 
those seeking help would come to them. 

A third proposed feature was a daily 
prayer group or prayer cells where 
under competent leadership groups 
would be led in the art of prayer and 
confession. These would be morning or 
afternoon circles and we would antici- 
pate that the attendants would be 
mostly women. 

That, in brief, was the plan which 
was presented to ministerial groups in 
various parts of the country. But until 
a few months ago no minister or group 
took the challenge seriously. When the 
offer to cooperate did come it was a 
Cleveland church, Trinity Evangelical 
and Reformed, whose discriminating 
and effective pastor, Elam G. Wiest, 
saw possibilities in the plan. He came 
to me and offered his cooperation to 
try out the plan and his church board 
placed a budget at our disposal to exe- 
cute the program. 

In the beginning we talked about a 
cooperative community enterprise but 
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WHOLESOME LIFE CARD 


[1 I NEED HELP and would like an appointment with a counselor__- 
[1] I WOULD LIKE to talk with the Pastor 

1 I BELONG to no CHURCH---- 

0 I DESIRE to join Trinity Church--__ 


(We will call you and make appointment with a counselor) 








THE REQUEST CARD 
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gave that up for a local church pro- 
gram. The reason for this was that we 
felt there might be some resistance on 
the part of other ministers and that so 
long as we two were agreed on the ex- 
periment it would be well to go ahead 
on that basis. 

We selected the last weeks in Octo- 
ber for the experiment. We chose 
two preachers. The meeting opened on 
the evening of World Communion Sun- 
day. The first week Dr. Harold Carr 
of Lakewood Methodist Church was 
given the theme of personal adjust- 
ments through religion. For the second 
week Professor Ernest Knautz of 
Baldwin-Wallace College was given the 
theology assignment. However in actual 
practice, both speakers used the per- 
sonal approach which proved very 
effective. 

Several ministers in our city agreed 
to make themselves available for the 
counseling tasks. The prayer cell acti- 
vities were placed under the direction 
of Harold Wiley Freer of the Dover 
Congregational Church, Westlake, Ohio, 
who has pioneered in this field. 

For publicity we depended upon a 
large sign outside the church, the daily 
papers, the visitation of the church 
shepherds and dodgers distributed by 
Boy Scouts. 

In selecting a name for the meetings 
we selected WHOLESOME LIFE MIS- 
SION. I liked very much the subtitle 
which Mr. Wiest placed on his bulletin 
board of “Healing Services.” In a spir- 
itual sense that is just what we planned. 

I think that it would be helpful to 
readers to show a couple of the pro- 
grams of these services. You will notice 
that they are well organized; each one 
around one theme. fe 


A HEALING SERVICE 
Sunday, Oct. 14 — 7:30 p.m. 
Prelude 
Hymns on Organ: 316 and 214 
Silent Prayer for Healing and Help 
Invocation: Come, Almighty to deliver 
Verses of Scripture: God’s gifts 
The Doxology 
Prayer of Thanks 
Health 
Hymn: I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say 
The Beatitudes: (in unison) 
Welcome, Announcements 
Offering 
Prayer: 


for Recovery of 


All things come of Thee, O 
Lord, and of Thine have we 
given Thee. Amen. 

Selo: Robert Patrick 

Sermon: “Healing in Jesus’ Name’ 

Hymn: Jesus Lover of My Soul 

Three Prayers for Healing 
Between prayers organist plays Just 
As I Am; Come forward, kneel and 
pray (organist plays familiar hymns 


own, 


on chimes) 


Group in unison: “I can do all 
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things through Christ who gives me 
strength.” 
“O God, the riches of Thy grace are 
sufficient for all my needs.” 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Benediction 
Chimes 
Postlude 
*~ * ~ 
ORDER OF SERVICE 
Thurs., Oct. 18 —7:45 p.m. 
Mrs. Rohrbaugh, Organist 
Trinity Senior Choir, 
Mr. Rohrbaugh, Choirmaster 
Prelude 
Hymn on Organ: (using chimes) 
Call to Worship 
Surely the Lord is in this place. This 
is none other but the house of the 
Lord, and the gate to heaven. Jesus 
said, My house shall be a house of 
prayer for all people. 
Hymn: Open My Eyes 
Hymn: Take Time to Be Holy 
Scripture Lesson: Psalm 23 in unison; 
Matthew 6:5-15 
Choir Response: Bless Thou the Truth 
Anthem: Trinity Choir 
Prayer Time: Lord, for Tomorrow, p. 
37, back, read by pastor; (silence). 
Organist plays hymn, Lord, for To- 
morrow, sonnet by Archbishop French 
—Lord, What a Change, Choir Re- 
sponse 
Hymn: O Master 
Announcements 
Offertory and Dedication 
Sermon: “How to Pray Effectively’— 
Dr. Knautz 
Prayer: By Dr. Knautz 
Anthem: By Choir 
Prayers and Candles for Servicemen 
Choir sings hymn (while people come 
forward to light candles—appropri- 
ate pauses between stanzas). 
Hymn: Blest Be the Tie 
Benediction: Now may the light that 
shone in Jesus Christ, our Lord, shine 
in our hearts and minds by the in- 
dwelling Word and may the radiance 
which faith and hope restore be and 
abide with us now and forever more. 
Amen 
Chimes 
Postlude 


THE RESULTS 


First, we definitely made some mis- 
takes. We learned that people with 
problems do not want to take them to 
strangers. Our plan of having the 
counselors separate from the speaker 
was a mistake. The counselors were 
called upon but very little. We now 
fee] that they should have a part in the 
public service. 

Second, our publicity was not suffi- 
cient. We should have picked up an- 
other revivalistic technique. The way 
that evangelists have found most effec- 
tive for getting crowds the first week 
of any special series of meetings is by 


working up delegations. Even in the 
local church that is possible. A men’s 
club could be given a night. The wo- 
men’s organization another. A youth 
group a third, and so on. This plan un- 
doubtedly would have started the meet- 
ings off with a better attendance. 


As it turned out the start was made 
with a group from the host church and 
it was not until the second week that 
we began to touch the others in the 
community. The meetings started with 
Sunday evening. Attendance slipped 
back for Monday. But from that night 
the growth was continuous. 

Mr. Wiest made several very pleasing 
innovations. The words “healing serv- 
ices” were his. One of the services 
given above was definitely a healing 
Another innovation was the 
lighting of candles for servicemen. 
Members of the congregation were 
given the privilege of lighting candles 
for their own loved ones. A third fea- 
ture which I think especially good was 
the opportunity given individuals to 
come forward and kneel at a kneeling 
bench on the floor of the nave for their 
personal prayers. There was a pleasing 
response to this invitation. 


service. 


Conclusion 

While this particular effort was ex- 
perimental, some of the results were 
very tangible. As the meetings devel- 
oped people were definitely attracted; 
a few joined the church as a result. 
Noticeable among the attendants were 
nurses from the nearby City Hospital. 
The financial response was good so 
that the offerings more than paid the 
actual expenses. Dr. Wiest and his offi- 
cial board feel that the movement was 
in the right direction and they will 
probably hold similar meetings in the 
year ahead. 

We would welcome the experimenta- 
tion of other churches in this type of 
service. They are definitely evangelis- 
tic. But to the preaching service have 
been added other techniques which have 
been found so useful in the nurture of 
the Christian faith. 


CROP MOVES HEADQUARTERS 
TO ELKHART 

Elkhart, Indiana—Headquaarters of 
the Christian Rural Overseas Program 
(CROP) have been moved here from 
Chicago to bring the agency closer to 
the rural areas with which its opera- 
tions are principally concerned. 

Until recently CROP was jointly 
sponsored by Church World Service 
of the National Council of Churches, 
the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference and Lutheran World Relief. It 
is now operated solely by Church 
World -RNS. 


Service.- 
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NEW AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES 





Plenty of New Things Here 
by Esnesl R Bryan 


HE use of audio-visual materials 

by churches and church schools is 

increasing steadily and new tech- 
niques are being introduced to meet the 
greater demands. Among these new 
developments are: (1) the filmagraph 
which is a device midway between a 
motion picture and a slide film; (2) 
worship services on film for use when 
no clergyman is available; (3) evan- 
gelistic services on film for use during 
an entire revival campaign; (4) in- 
creased use of the “functional” or 
straight training or instructional film 
as opposed to the more elaborate dra- 
matic treatment; and (5) the kinescope 
or recorded television program. 

The filmagraph, for many purposes, 
is more satisfactory than a slide Alm 
because it is all in one piece. The sound 
is recorded on the film rather than on 
a dise. There is no bother about bells 
or “pings” to denote scene changes. 
There are illusions of motion: as scenes 
fade out and in and as arrows or other 
indicators are “popped in” to call at- 
tention to important features. 

In the matter of cost, the filmagraph 
costs more than a slide film but less 
than a motion picture. The cost usu- 
ally runs about half way between the 
two. If a slide film costs about $5000, 
it could probably be produced as a 
filmagraph for $7500. The same sub- 
ject covered in a motion picture would 
be likely to cost $10,000 or more. 

The most outstanding example of a 
filmagraph is “Fire Upon the Earth,” 
a recent production of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. A. This film 
which depicts the history of the Chris- 
tian Church from New Testament 
times to the present, is in color and 
contains beautiful art work. It costs 
much more than the average filma- 
graph but has already paid for itself 
by rentals and the sale of prints of 
the film. 

The filmagraph was developed by Mr. 
J. Walter Evans, head of the Contract 
Films Division of the U. S. Naval 
Photographic Center. Mr. Evans de- 
fines it as a “planned sequence of still 
pictures or still art frames on 16mm. 
film with sound on the film. Optical 
effects such as fades, dissolves, etc., 

*President, International Society of Christian 


Endeavor, supervisor of production of training 
films for the United States Navy. 


may be incorporated. Stock motion 
picture material also may be used.” 

The principal advantages, in addi- 
tion to one piece of equipment (the 
standard 16mm. sound motion picture 
projection), are (a) the assurance of 
synchronism of picture and sound, (b) 
better projection —no jumpy changes 
of frames; and (c) superior sound 
reproduction. 

This development grew out of the 
Navy’s necessity of finding a device to 
replace the slide film recordings which 
couldn’t be kept in synchronism with 
the pictures when shown aboard ship. 
When the ship was under way in rough 
weather, the needle tended to jump ovt 
of the record groove and the “bong” 
would be meaningless. Thus, a new 
development with varied uses beyond 
the original need has come into being. 
It may not do away with the slide film 
but it certainly will cut into its market. 

Worship Services on Film 

Another recent development of in- 
terest to churchmen is the “worship 
services in film” program of DeFrenes 
& Company,? film producing company 
of Philadelphia. The first series of 
three films is still in the script prep- 
aration stage. The armed forces and 
other potential users have expressed 
interest in the project and it is expect- 
ed that production on “The Unjust 
Steward” (Luke 16:1-15); “The Prodi- 
gal Son” (Luke 15:11-32) and “The 
Sower” (Mark 4:3-20) will begin fairly 
soon. 

Mr. DeF renes tells us that the follow- 
ing goals should be kept in mind in 
producing films of this type: 

(a) A familiar type of service will 
help toward “audience acceptance.” 

(b) The impression must be strong 
that competent use of the motion pic- 
ture medium is being made. 

(c) Audience participation in the 
reading of psalter selections and the 
singing of hymns must be encouraged. 

(d) The “sermon” obviously cannot 
follow usual presentation patterns but 
must preserve continuity of worship. 

(e) The service, as a whole, must 
represent and demonstrate the highest 
prefessional standards of the Protest- 
ant ministry. 

The plan calls for camera and art 
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Audio visual aids come in many forms as this 
article shows 
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work to help the people feel they are 
entering a fairly conventional sanctu- 
ary—going down the aisle and taking 
their seats. They will find even their 
own “hymn book” there in the pew, a 
“church bulletin” which will reproduce 
any and all titles, plus whatever ex- 
planatory notes are needed for full 
participation in the service. 

While no minister will be 
pulpit and lectern, communion table, 
cross and candles,—all will be in their 
accustomed places. 

In the matter of psalter reading, 
hymn singing, and listening to the 
choir anthems, unobtrusive title back- 
grounds, varying in color with each 
portion of the service and with each 
hymn verse, will accentuate the text re- 
quired. In the case of hymns, each 
phrase of music will be presented by 
itself with the words “lighting” in 
proper synchronization with choir and 
organ accompaniment. 

When the scripture is read, a re- 
strained dramatization of the lectern 
and open Bible will be made, with easy 
following of the text. Use of the 
“worship center” (cross, candles, com- 
munion table and dossal) will provide 
a reverent variety of “low key” visu- 
als for those who may not close their 


visible, 


eyes during prayers. 

Sermons will be audio-visual inter- 
pretations of the three parables from 
the teachings of Christ and the hymns, 
anthems, responses and prayers will be 
constructed and chosen to join with the 
sermons in building psychologically-in- 
tegrated services of worship. 

No lip-synchronization or figure 
movement within the frame is contem- 
plated but highly dramatic “sermons” 
are assured with dialogue and realistic 
sound effects combined with off-screen 
narration to produce impressions of 
“action” and “continuous flow.” 

The church can thus extend its min- 
istry of worship to groups—isolated 
and other—who need this help. This 
program has real possibilities and will 
be worth watching as it develops. 
The first uses probably will be aboard 
which 
which 
per- 


and at isolated bases 
no chaplain, at churches 


resident ministers, and 


ship 
have 
have no 
haps at seminary classes. 
Evangelistic Package 

New development Number Three in 
today’s parade is the “packaged” pro- 
gram for an evangelistic campaign. 
The apparent success of certain evan- 
gelistic efforts by radio and television 
and the interest being shown in the big 
city campaigns of some of the “big 
name” our day have 
combined to suggest the possibility of 


evangelists of 


complete campaigns by film. Jerry Bea- 
van, executive secretary of the Billy 
Graham Association, has 
come up with a definite proposal along 


Evangelistic 
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that line. The plan calls for a week 
of revival—complete with choir music, 
song leading by Cliff Barrows, solos by 
Beverly Shea, announcements or “pep 
talks” about programs and attendance 
emphasis, sermons by Billy Graham, 
and a “follow up” program about what 
to do with those who have made com- 
mitments during the campaign. 

It is likely that some of the other 
evangelistic organizations will come 
out with similar “packaged” offerings. 
A church which has developed an in- 
terest in this type of mass evangelism 
and because of its geographical loca- 
tion or other factors has no access to 
a first-string evangelistic team, may 
well want to use this type of campaign 
material. Individual films on evan- 
gelism have been effective in many 
It will be interesting to note 
whether or not a series of such films 
would be equally effective. People might 
gain a sense of identity or participa- 
tion with the program as it progresses 
and the enthusiasm might mount. On 
the other hand, “canned evangelism” 
may be found to be all right in smal! 
quantities but not so acceptable in 
larger quantities, such as a full week’s 
program. At any rate, we shall soon 
have a chance to judge for ourselves, 


cases. 


if we so desire. 
Functional Films 

The trend toward the “functional” or 
training or documentary film in treat- 
ing religious subjects also is a notable 
recent development. Up until the last 
year or two, many felt that church 
films had to be of excellent quality from 
the production standpoint. We felt 
that they should be up to Hollywood 
standards. We were measuring them 
by the best entertainment films we had 
Seen. Now, it has been found that a 
better standard is, “How do they do 
the job they are expected to do?” 

From the utilitarian standpoint, 
elaborate sets, expensive dialogue, pro- 
fessional actors, original music scores, 
and other refinements may not con- 
tribute at all to the value of the film. 
They may even detract. It may be bet- 
ter to depict the people who actually 
do the things that are being shown. A 
real home missionary doing his job in 
an actual setting may be more effective 
than a staged presentation. What is 
lost in quality, is more than made up 
in integrity. Unless a lot of travel is 
involved, the production costs probably 
will be considerably less. 

It has been found that a good off- 
screen narration, with an experienced 
commentator, has found to be 
more effective, as a rule, than a lot of 
lip-syne dialogue ... and it’s much 
cheaper ... and it takes less time on 
the screen to tell the same story. In 
many cases, the highly dramatic and 
somewhat artificial situation is giving 


been 


way to the “training film” or “simple 


nuts and bolts” or the “documentary 
record” approach. A crew goes out and 
what shown. It is 


“shoots” is to be 


cut to size. A narrator adds the com- 
ment. Music may or may not be added 
(it doesn’t add as much as was orig- 
Thus 
we come up with what Floyde Brooker 
of the U. S. Office of Education calls 
“movies in It’s a healthy 
trend. We should be more concerned 
with what we can do with the films or 
what they will do for us rather than 
how they look to the experts or how 
they compare with typical entertain- 
ment productions. 


inally thought to be the case). 


overalls.” 


One other development which is worthy 
of at least passing mention at this tim: 
is the increased use of recorded tele- 
vision programs, called kinescopes. The 
name comes from the fact that they 
are taken from the television 
They are then circulated around to 
other stations or are made availab!> 
as films for anybody to use. In some 
cases, the circuit” setup is 
used. In such instances, the program 
is not telecast at all but is merely re- 
corded 


scope. 


“closed 


on film as a kinescope. 


More and more films may be made 
available to churches and = church 
schools by this method. Its greatest 
value lies in the fact that it’s fast. A 
film is made on the spot. The editing 
is done as the film goes along. When 
the program is over, the kinescope is 
there ready for fast and 
shipping. Kinescoped pro- 
grams can be made as readily avail- 
able as recorded radio programs. As 
television coverage throughout 
the country and as more religious pro- 
grams are presented over that medium, 
we may find ourselves building up kine- 
libraries for use by church 


processing 
television 


grows 


scope 
groups. 

All of these developments are worth 
watching. We should keep aware of 
such trends and make use of the im- 
proved methods of audio-visual pre- 
sentation which are coming our way. A 
careful analysis may show them to be 
mixed blessings. Fortunately, we can 
pick and choose! 

CHURCH BUILDING ISSUE 
The release of critical materials 
the construction of churches immedi 
ately stimulated a new wave of church 
building. Many churches rushed their 
applications for material to get in ahead 

of the next “freeze.” 

To meet what appears to be a real 
demand for more on church 
building, the June of Church 
Management will major in that subject. 


material 
issue 
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A MINISTER LOOKS AT RADIO 





Radio Requires tai 
by be e Whitehouse 


IFE has changed materially for me 
since that day I shuffled innocently 
into the offices of the Cleveland 

Church Federation and asked, “What 
are you doing with radio?” 

That was a brief two and a half 
years ago. 

Since that time I have attended a 
month-long workshop in religious radio 
and television, created and produced a 
weekly radio program, done “leg-work” 
for two major conventions that have 
met in the city, and organized a two- 
day institute for the ministers in my 
own denomination. 

When one considers the fact that the 
development of the radio program alone 
has involved the writing of over 750 
pages of script, requiring hundreds of 
hours of research, it is easy to see that 
radio has of necessity become my major 
interest outside my own church. I have 
down appointments on other 
committees to devote my time exclu- 
sively to the radio committee of our 
federation, feeling that I could make 
the best possible contribution in that 
field. 

Now, I am concerned about “how my 
light is spent.” I have had to ask my- 
self whether, as a pastor, this devotion 
to radio was a justifiable expenditure 


turned 


of time and energy. 

There have been Friday afternoons 
when I was thoroughly convinced that 
I would make a good Amishman: radio 
There have 
have 


is an invention of the devil! 
many times when I 
been convinced that radio is God’s gift, 
waiting to be used for his glory. Since 
the latter conclusion is a product of my 
better hours, I am inclined to go along 
with that. 

Basically, I am convinced that the 
church of today has as great an obliga- 
tion to use the resources of radio and 
television as Martin Luther had to use 
the printing press. But as representa- 
tives of the church we have to use these 
media well. For the most part, we have 
underestimated the difficulties in the use 
of radio and television. What is more, 
we have wildly underestimated the cov- 
erage which is offered to us. 

John Kurtz, program manager of 
WERE in Cleveland, told me recently 


been more 


*Minister, Broadway Methodist Church, Cleve 


land, Ohio. 


that he estimates that even on Sunday 
morning there are in excess of 45,000 
radio sets turned on. Radio men usually 
estimate that three people listen to 
each set. There are eight stations in 
Cleveland. If this listening audience is 
divided evenly, each station would have 
an audience of over 16,000 listeners. 
That is a conservative estimate and 
covers one of the worst listening per- 
ious in the entire week. To know that 
what you are saying has a chance with 
that many listeners, should be a chal- 
lenge to any pastor. 

Is it? Many ministers are unwilling 
to accept invitations to use the radio. 
Others accept the invitation, but cancel 
the effectiveness of the opportunity by 
being ill-prepared or unconcerned. A 
program manager in the western part 
of Ohio told me recently that within 
the last year two ministers have failed 
to appear for broadcasting after they 
had promised to do so! And some of 
these men consistently thrill audiences 
of from 100 to 350 in their own churches 
on Sunday morning. 

Like the printing press, radio has a 
minimum discipline which must be met 
before it can be used effectively. First 
of all, ministers must discipline them- 
selves in the direction of remembering 
that radio is a peculiar mass medium. 
It never gets to a mass; it always goes 
out to individuals. Don’t visualize great 


crowds of people as you speak over the 
microphone. Picture, instead, a man 
washing his car, his auto radio full 
blast. Or picture a patient in a hospital, 
listening through a pillow speaker. Or 
a mother sewing on a button. That’s 
your audience, and they rather enjoy 
being talked with and not at—just as 
you do when you listen to the radio. 


So much for your opportunities to 
speak on the radio. The discipline which 
radio imposes goes much deeper, how- 
ever. If we are to use to full advan- 
tage the public service time which is 
given to religious groups, we will have 
to discover programs that fit the pecu- 
liar requirements of radio. 

When Robert Giffen, now of the 
Atlanta Council of Churches, was in 
Miami, he was deeply concerned about’ 
that city’s suicide rate. In an inspired 
moment, he decided that a minister 
could give better counsel than a disc 
jockey. He went to WIOD in Miami and 
outlined his idea. He said he would like 
to have a telephone and a microphone. 
He would invite people to call “The 
Pastor’s Study” and discuss anything 
that might be troubling them. The 
radio people were coo] to the idea at 
first, but they started him off with ten 
minutes a week. That later was ex- 
tended to fifty-five minutes six nights 
a week. Now the idea has spread to 
several other cities. Giffen has a deep 
understanding of the peculiarities of 
radio, 

A station manager in a small city in 
Ohio said to a group of us recently, “If 
a minister would walk in here tomorrow 
and say that he had an idea for a pro- 
gram, I would drop dead.” That man- 
ager represents the willingness of most 
radio station personnel to cooperate 
with those who are willing to discipline 


a al 


AUTHOR IN RADIO WORKSHOP 
(Mr. Whitehouse is fourth from left) 
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themselves for the religious use of 
radio. 

An outstanding example of discipline 
ior radio’s sake has recently occurred 
in Cleveland and is illustrative. A pro- 
gram manager, a member of our radio 
committee, said that our daily medita- 
tion program could be strengthened if 
we had one man on all the time. We put 
Wilbur Goist** on as “Pastor Paul” on 
November 19, 1950. He has been on 
ever since—five days a week. To make 
this possible, three other pastors supply 
him with a week’s material each. This 
kind of selfless devotion is quite in line 
with the discipline of radio. 

Another pastor always offers mimeo- 
graphed copies of sermons to listeners 
when he preaches on the radio. It has 
been noted that station personnel re- 
spond favorably to this evidence of con- 
cern on the minister’s part. 

Minimum Radio Requirements 

I will have to concede that not every 
pastor can or wants to specialize in the 
use of radio or television. Some men 
are limited by lack of experience in the 
field, others by a poor voice. It does 
seem to me, however, that every pastor 
should have a basic interest and sym- 
pathy. To secure this, I would recom- 
mend the reading of Religious Radio 
by Everett Parker, Ross Snyder, and 
Elinor Inman.} This is both a practical 
book and one that deals with the phil- 
osophy behind religious broadcasting. 

Two other books which would be in- 
valuable to the casual broadcaster are 
How to Speak the Written Word by 
Nedra Newkirk Lamart and How to 
Test Readability by Rudolph Fleisch.+ 
These two book titles lead me to sug- 
gest that any effort put into the train- 
ing of yourself for radio will be~of 
value to you in the pulpit. 

There is, it seems to me, a carry-over 
from radio to the local church in this 
matter of discipline. The pastor who 
has learned to build a radio program 
that audience response is 
likely to use the same care and perse- 
verance in building his church services. 
Every pastor is called on to remember 
that the congregation on Sunday morn- 
ing has been made time-conscious and 
form-conscious by listening to the radio 
or watching television several hours a 
day. This is not to imply that the wor- 
ship services should be “shows” in the 
ordinary sense, but there is a need for 
a disciplined kind of service which re- 
flects adequate preparation, not only in 
the sermon but throughout the entire 
service. 

While the term “audience response” 


brings an 


** Minister Cleve- 
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may not be an acceptable substitute for 
“passion for souls,” I am not convinced 
that they are entirely separate. Cer- 
tainly a basic criticism of our church 
services is that nobody expects any- 
thing to happen. Discipline, such as 
that required for good religious radio, 
strengthens our expectations. 

Ministers usually labor under the de- 
lusion that they have a captive audience 
in church. Of course, that is never true 
on radio or television. I am not sure 
that it is true in church. Sleeping seems 
to be a remarkably accurate facsimile 
of turning off the set. Just as dullness 
is the unforgivable sin on mass com- 
munications, so it is in the hour of 
worship. 

The Need for a Concerted Approach 

My limited experience in religious 
radio has taught me two very convinc- 
The first is that this is 
one field in which ecumenicity is a must. 
Many radio and television people object 
to being approached by the pastor of a 
single church, asking for free time for 
broadcasting his sermonic gems. Often 
such a request is appended with these 
words, “Any time between 11:30 and 
12 on Sunday.” 

There 325 Protestant 
churches in the range of our federation 
in Cleveland. For stations to accept 
commitments from them _ individually 
spells chaos for the station and ineffec- 
tiveness for the broadcaster. It opens 
the station manager up to attacks by 
every store-front or fringe church in 
town. Where there is a concerted ap- 
proach, through the radio committee 
of the federation, Protestantism is in a 
position to claim its fair share of free 
radio time. The radio committee has the 


ing lessons. 


are over 


_ responsibility, guaranteed by the com- 


mittee’s desire to stay in business, of 
seeing to it that those who participate 
in radio programs are of the 
relationship between religious groups 
and radio stations. We have to work 
together in radio and television. 

Then, too, the Protestant 
needs a backlog of experience in the 
field of mass communications. Pro- 
grams like “The Pastor’s Study” come 
as inspirations to men who have had 
experience and training in the field of 
radio. Radio and television people have 
no hesitancy in calling on a committee 
whose members are familiar with the 
field. 

The second convincing lesson is that 
we should maintain a solid front in the 
matter of buying or not buying radio 
and television time. It’s a temptation 
to go down to the manager of a station 
and ask for a half hour of commercial 
time—and to pay for it. Thousands of 
hours of time are sold each week for 
“religious purposes.” The manager of 
a Cleveland station told me recently 


aware 


church 


that one of the great networks was 
actually developed on money secured 
from religious groups. Let us face the 
fact that this selling of time has re- 
sulted in producing a crop of “non- 
representative” broadcasts which give 
a sorry picture of the Christian church, 
Many uncritical listeners hear broad- 
casts by fringe groups and assume that 
such are representative of Protestant 
Christianity. 

The Protestant church is called on 
to make broadcasting so appealing that 
listeners will not only listen, but will 
form healthier ideas as to the nature, 
purpose, and meaning of the church. 
The fact is that if the fringe groups 
had as much free radio time available 
as the Protestant church has, they 
would move heaven and earth to use 
it wisely. The use of sustaining time, 
supported by most radio stations, pro- 
vides the church with an opportunity 
to use available money for good pro- 
gramming. 

The Central Department of Broad- 
casting and Films of the National Coun- 
cil has consistently maintained the pol- 
icy of using only free time. I am con- 
vinced that it is the wise approach for 
the council or federation as well as the 
local church. 

Controversy and the Radio 

Perhaps the subject of controversy is 
a primary consideration to be noted by 
the pastor who broadcasts. Henry 
Sloane Coffin’s comment might be help- 
ful: “No doubt evil lends itself more 
readily to dramatic speech than good, 
and criticism is easier than construc- 
tive teaching ... but the preacher who 
is but little in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than the most doughty as- 
sailant of sin.’”’ The minister is not as 
free to express his about 
others on the radio as he is in his own 
pulpit. This fact constitutes a 
lenge and a problem. 

Two years ago, a statement was is- 
sued from England which said that con- 
troversy was the life-blood of religious 
radio. That may be true, but the 
preacher - on-the-air in this country 
works under quite different conditions 
from his brother in England. Station 
owners in the United States are in a 
The maintenance of 
their license depends upon their operat- 
ing their station in “the interest, con- 
venience, and necessity” of the public. 
That is the rather vague standard by 
which the Federal Communications 
Commission operates. On the other 
hand, the station operates under the 
sufferance of its commercial accounts. 
A controversy established by religious 
groups may well lead to the cancella- 
tion of accounts, especially if there is 
a group of other stations waiting for 
the When the con- 


opinions 


chal- 


peculiar position. 


business. pastor 
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Audio-Visual Worship Center 
by Chflard L. Merrill 


ERE at Centralville Methodist 

Church, Lowell, Massachusetts, 

we have worked out a Visual 
Worship Center which adapts itself to 
almost any situation, 

What makes this somewhat out of 
the ordinary is its adaptation to the pro- 
jection of visual materials from behind 
the worship center. This eliminates any 
distraction that may come from having 
projection equipment in the room and 
makes a seivice of worship much more 
effective. 

Our center consists of a table, six 
feet long and two feet wide and 35 
inches high, surmounted by an arch 34 
inches wide and 38 inches high. Back 
of the table, on either side of the arch, 
is a maroon corduroy screen. With the 
table fitted with matching material, we 
have a very impressive center for our 
worship. 

The arch is fitted with two removable 
backs, one of white silk and the other 
of corduroy. We use the corduroy back 
when we want to use the center without 
projected aids, as with just the cross 
and candlesticks, as in Figure 1, or with 
a picture, as in Figure 2. 

When we place the white silk screen 
in the arch, as in Figure 3, we can then 
use it for projected visual aids. This 
we may use for projection from in 
front, if we desire, but we find the pic- 
tures projected from behind the screen 


*Of the Sunday School of the Centralville 
Methodist Church, Lowell, Massachusetts 


siders that he is using facilities which 


may be worth a million dollars and 
that unwise use of those facilities may 
jeopardize the station owner’s situa- 
tion, he is likely to be at least thought- 
ful. 

Paul Blanshard’s experience in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, recently points up the 
fact that freedom of the air is a very 
difficult thing to maintain. The Roman 
Catholic Church is sensitive to criti- 
cism, and is not averse to using its 
efficient organization to make that criti- 
cism vocal. To counter this bias, the 
Protestant Church needs men whose 
familiarity with the field of radio and 
television will make its members aware 
of the condition of our freedom. 

On the other hand, the Protestant 
Church has an obligation to see that 
diverse points of view have their fair 
chance to be heard. 

Controversial subjects can be handled 
on the radio or on television, but cer- 


very effective. When we project pic- 
tures from behind the worship center, 
we move the table about ten feet for- 
ward, as in Figure 4. Our children are 
very fond of the pictures we use in this 
way, especially those by Warner Sall- 
man. The movement of air in the room 
makes the silk screen move slightly, 
which gives the pictures an almost life- 
like appearance. Of course an opaque 
projector, using any colored picture or 
drawing, can also be used in this way. 
This invites the participation of the 
children in the preparation of their own 
materials for use in the worship center. 
Figure 5 shows the worship center as 
seen from the rear, with silk and cor- 
duroy screens removed from the arch. 

The cost of the visual worship center 
was forty-two dollars. Ten yards of 
corduroy was fifteen dollars. Lumber 
(ponderosa and No. 3 pine), fifteen dol- 
lars. Twenty-two karat gold leaf letter- 
ing for the arch, twelve dollars. 

Since the beginning of our visual aids 
program in the fall of 1947, it has been 
self-sustaining. The collection of papers 
and rags and a church school supper 
once a year have paid for equipment 
now valued at $1,800. 


The beauty of the 
has made of our vestry a sanctuary. 
Jesus has come close to us. His love 
and friendship seems everywhere, which 
perhaps was his plan when he gave us 
the idea for his worship center. 


worship center 


tain conditions must be met. First, we 


must have the facts. There are sensa- 
tionalists in the pulpit who occasionally 
vent their spleen without benefit of 
facts. This is not an acceptable atten- 
tion-getting radio or TV. 
If you are not sure of facts, do not use 
them on the radio or on television! Sec- 
ond, the facts must be presented without 
rancor. The tone of voice may do more 
to get a broadcaster in hot water than 
the facts themselves. The best safe- 
guard is to present the facts on both 
sides, calmly, dispassionately, and then 
to state your choice on the basis of the 
facts. 

This is not the whole answer, to be 
sure. The confidence of station person- 
nel is built up over a period of years 
by those who are devoted to religious 
broadcasting. That confidence can be 
shattered by one irresponsible person 
who, through lack of adequate prepara- 


device on 


«nt WORLD AND >, 
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Here is an application of visual aids which may 
be installed in any church 


tion, resorts te diatribe on the air. 
Radio Requires Faith 

There is probably a certain glamour 
about broadcasting, but there is another 
side to it, too. The broadcaster spends 
immense amounts of time in prepara- 
tion. He gets to the studio and as he 
talks the chromium-plated microphone 
makes no response to his entreaties. In 
a few moments the broadcast 
He may get a letter now and again, but 
most of the time he gets no response. 
That is where faith is a necessity. To 
believe, not only that he has met the 
rigid requirements of the discipline 
which radio imposes on the broadcaster, 
that the of Jesus 


is over. 


but also message 
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Christ has been delivered—that takes 
faith! Faith, as you know, is the evi- 
dence of things not seen. 

The greatest aid to broadcasting 
which the Protestant Church has is the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of Amer- 
ica. With devotion and skill, members 
of the staff of the commission perform 
varied services for the church. For in- 
stance, several series of recordings of 
professional quality, including the most 
recent “Let There Be Light” series, are 
available to radio stations through local 
radio committees, at very nominal cost. 
Many of them are free. The minister 
can perform a great service by becom- 
ing an expediter in his own town for 
the airing of these programs. The com- 
mission, located at 220 Fifth Avenue, 
will welcome your help in this way. 

The commission is also responsible 
for network programs which may come 
to your city, including Dr. Ralph Sock- 
man, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, and 
others. 

A primary task of the commission is 
in the education of ministers and lay- 
men in the use of radio and television. 
During a month-long workshop in 
Philadelphia in 1950, my sights were 
lifted sharply. The workshop is a rare 
opportunity to share experiences with 
those who are active in the field. For 
instance, I met the Pikes in Philadel- 
phia. They conduct a Sunday school for 
youngsters in the northern parts of 
Canada, providing the only contact with 
the church which the youngsters have. 
We lived for a month with a missionary 
couple who were soon on their way to 
Mexico to manage a Protestant radio 
station. My own broadcasting attempts 
were criticized by that group of fifty 
who knew no pity—except the pity that 
comes from remembering that your turn 
is coming. The workshop this year will 
be at Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in August. 

Indications are that with new 
television channels being opened, there 


now 


increasing opportunities for 
religious programming. The 
dustry talks about more local color in 
the broadcast day. There are opportu- 
nities in increasing numbers if the 
Protestant Church wants to take advan- 
tage of them. My experience is that 
most program managers are willing to 
listen to a program idea, and if it is 
good radio, they will buy it. They are 
sensitive to the demands of the Federal 
Communications with re- 
spect to public service time. You are 
helping to solve that problem for them 
when you provide good radio programs. 
Every station has about 800 spot 
announcements to fill with material 
through the broadcast If we 


radio in- 


Commission 


week. 
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Care Needed in Drawing 


Endowment Papers 
by y° Fig H Shit 


N interesting case decided by a 
A federal court serves as a warning 

that a loosely drawn document 
under which a church society becomes 
a potential beneficiary of an endowment 
can involve a lot of litigation expense 
plus the risk of losing benefits. 

In this case—Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints v. Scarborough, 
189 Fed. 2d 800—one Holt had deposi- 
ted $7,000 with the Church, on condi- 
tions not disclosed in the report of the 
case. At his death, in Louisiana, his 
widow and the Church undertook to 
provide for disposal of the fund, by 
agreement. Resolving loosely and in- 
consistently worded provisions of the 
will, the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, Tenth Circuit, interpreted the 
contract as intending that the church 
should retain the $7,000, pay the widow 
back interest at 4%, and future inter- 
est at 5% annually. (The contract 
was made in 1929.) At her death the 
$7,000 was to become the property of 
the Church. Before she died interest 
payments to her aggregated $7,805. 


approach the opportunity with intelli- 
gence, some of those could be used to 
encourage people to attend church. 


Almost every station has an inter- 


. viewer who is open to suggestions for 


interviews. Recently, I arranged for a 
new minister and his wife to be inter- 
viewed on a program. That 
program, which has an established audi- 


woman’s 


ence, made it possible for us to present 
the minister as a friendly, intelligent, 
well-trained individual. Is it not 
sible that many listeners may have had 


pos- 


a barrier removed by that broadcast? 

Established broadcasts provide the 
religious broadcaster with a ready-made 
audience plus an opportunity to get his 
message across casually. Some of the 
best sermons I have ever heard were 
not on religious programs, but on “Wel- 
come, Traveler”—revealed casually as 
people told their Tommy 
Bartlett. 

It is increasingly difficult for me to 
write radio and television off as “inven- 
tions of the devil” or as playthings. 
The wonder of it—how the sound of a 
voice or the harmonies of music can be 
projected through the air—makes me 
sure that God is giving us this gift to 
be used for his glory. Just how that 


stories to 


When the widow’s administrator sued 
to compel payment of the fund to the 
estate, a United States District judge 
decided that the contract was in effect 
a will, or the transaction amounted to 
a gift, and, as such, under the laws of 
Louisiana was invalid. But, on the 
Church’s appeal the decision was re- 
versed by the Court of Appeals which 
ordered the rendition of judgment in 
its favor. The higher court said: 

“The fact that testamentary verbiage 
or terms indicating a gift were not used 
would not prevent the instrument from 
becoming a binding contract if the par- 
ties so intended. * * * We think * * * 
the terms were used to emphasize the 
intention of the parties that the fund 
was to become the property of the 
Church if it made the required pay- 
ments. It is true that title to the fund 
remained to Mrs. Holt but clearly this 
was to protect her in case of default 
in interest payments. All the essential 
elements of a contract being present, 
it is binding upon the parties, even 
though the passing of title to the de- 
posit was postponed until death.” 


can best be done remains a matter of 
adventurous experiment and faithful 
devotion. Certainly, the use of radio 
or television is an opportunity which 
no minister of Jesus Christ should take 
lightly. 


CHURCH CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS EXCEED OTHERS 
Washington, D.C.—The 638 
construction projects authorized for the 


church 


second quarter of 1952 exceed all other 
types of construction approved under 
government controls, the National Pro- 
duction Authority announced here. 

The projects winning approval will 
cost an estimated $142,842,000, the 
NPA said. A total of seventy-three of 
the projects, costing $26,431,000, were 
already under way when the quarter 
opened April 1. The remaining 
buildings, estimated to cost £116,410,- 
000 are brand new projects. 

An additional thirty-six “miscel- 
laneous” religious construction projects 
have been authorized for this year, the 
NPA said, to cost an estimated $7,132,- 
000. Ten of these were under way as of 
April 1. The remaining twenty-six are 
to get started before July 1.—RNS 


565 
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In every church there are scenes like this. 


Films bring the story to the entire congregation. 


THIS ARTICLE TELLS YOU HOW 





Films Just for You 


by Harry W Campbell 


ITHIN the past few years the 

use of audio-visual teaching 

materials by church schools has 
been more than justified by the effec- 
tiveness and interest getting attrac- 
tion which is inherent in films. We 
know now by experience that the film, 
teaching as it does through the eye, is 
one of the best of all educational media. 
Now and then goes up from 
some harassed superintendent or pas- 
tor who has a peculiarly local problem 
to present to his people. Or perhaps it 
is the work of a class or organization 
within the church which has been es- 
pecially good, and which the school 
demonstrate to the rest of 
the classes. More than one teacher has 
wished for a means of presenting the 
local problem of lack of space or teach- 
ing facilities to the entire congrega- 
tion, most of whom seldom see the 
children’s classes in action. Now and 
then a forward-looking church school 
undertakes to produce its own slides or 
filmstrips. If the work of making the 
photographs and preparing the projec- 
tion prints is done by a professional 
photographer, the cost of the average 
20- to 40-scene filmstrip can easily 
amount to from $200 to $350 if color 
film is used. For less than that sum 


a wail 


wishes to 


*Minister, Culver Methodist Church, Culver, 
{ndiana 


any church may secure permanent 
equipment for making its pictures. 

It is quite within ,jthe capacity of 
even the smallest church to prepare its 
own film given sufficient interest, ade- 
quate planning and a little fascinating 
labor. 

In any educational project, whether 
it be the teaching of a single session of 
the Sunday school or the production of 
an elaborate curriculum, there is one 
fundamental starting point. This is 
the thoughtful and concise statement 
of one’s objective. What is 
to be taught, the need to be presented, 
the purpose of the teaching? It should 
go without saying that 
knows exactly where one is going, the 
work of getting somewhere is apt to 
be a fuzzy, indistinct business. The 
first labor, then, in preparing a film for 
use in the local church must be the 
thoughtful consideration of the ob- 
jective. 


the lesson 


unless one 


With the teaching aim 
mind the next step is to 
rather broad strokes the methods of 
presenting the objective. For example, 
if a film is to be made for the purpose 
of showing the adults of the church the 
congested condition of a Sunday schoo! 
which is attempting to work without 
sufficient space, the objective is clear 


clearly in 
outline in 


Yet many of your own members do not know of them. 


at once. It is next in order to consider 
method. The classes must be observed 
and pictured in action and under such 
conditions that the congestion and its 
hampering effect upon the work of the 
school is clearly apparent. 

The next step in the process is to 
prepare a dummy script—an outline of 
the pictures which ought to be taken. 
Included in such a script there may 
be notes suggesting the camera angle 
which will most effectively show class 
confusion and space handicaps. As the 
dummy script grows the order in which 
pictures cught to be taken will begin 
to appear. There will be little Johnny, 
arriving expectantly at the door of the 
church. The next logical opening 
scene may well be Johnny, confused at 
finding no place to hang his hat and 
coat, followed by a picture of a hap- 
hazard pile of garments cluttering up 
a corner of a small classroom. Logical 
progression would lead to scenes of 
opening exercises of a Sunday school 
department crowded into a_ too-small 
room. Then we might move to scenes 
of individual beginning their 
work in close proximity to other classes. 
At this point Johnny might appear 
again, watching the feet of boys and 
girls on the other side of a curtain 
while the teacher vainly tries to cap- 
ture his attention. 


classes 
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The local situation and teaching ob- 
jective will determine what ought to 
find its way into the script. But this 
much needs to be said emphatically: 
the preparation of the outline script 
must consume plenty of time. It should 
be gone over again and again by teach- 
ers, by the board of education, by the 
pastor and the church school superin- 
tendent. Not even the first picture 
ought to be made until the whole script 
has been outlined and everyone con- 
cerned is satisfied that the suggested 
represent the best and most 
complete way of filming the objective. 

The actual filming of the scenes pre- 
sents to many people the most baffling 
problem of all, yet it is the mechanical 
task of taking the pictures which, with 
a little practice and confidence, is the 
most fascinating and enjoyable work 
in making a film. The equipment 
needed to produce filmstrips or sets of 
slides is not prohibitive in cost, nor is 
it complicated or unobtainable. 


scenes 


Selecting the Camera 

The 35mm camera is a “natural” for 
such work. Larger cameras may, of 
course, be used, but their use presents 
the expensive necessity of having a 
professional studio make _reduced- 
sized positive prints for projection. The 
35mm camera avoids this difficulty by 
using the very size of film which is 
standard in 2x2 inch slides and stand- 
ard filmstrips. There are literally hun- 
dreds of 35mm cameras on the market 
today, and they range all the way 
from plastic boxes with cheap lenses 
selling for a few dollars to complex 
mechanisms with all sorts of optical 
refinements, costing literally hundreds 
of dollars. Somewhere in between these 
two extremes is the camera which will 
serve best in making pictures for use in 
your church. Such a camera ought to 
have these refinements: a focusing lens, 
capable of making pictures of objects 
three feet or less from the camera; ad- 
justable lens openings (called “f-stops” 
by the trade) ranging from f3.5 or 4.5 
to at least f12.; a wide variety of shut- 
ter speeds from about 1/10th second to 
1/100th second, and including a time 
exposure lock. In addition the camera 
ought to have a lens of as wide an op- 
tical angle as possible. This last is a 
most important consideration. Every- 
one has had the experience of photo- 
graphing a family group with the or- 
dinary snapshot camera. Almost in- 
variably the family is too large for 
the camera, so the unhappy photog- 
rapher keeps backing up until he finds 
the whole crowd centered in his view- 
finder. Comes the “click” and when 
the finished print gets back from the 
drug store everybody is dismayed to 
find out that the photographer backed 
up so far as to make the individual 
faces too small to be distinguishable. A 


Such 
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wide-angle lens is just what the name 
implies—it photographs a wide angle 
of view, covering a considerable scope 
of the scene which is quite close to the 
lens. In making pictures in classrooms, 
the wide angle of view is indispensable 
if we are to get any but the most lim- 
ited width into a single picture. 

One additional feature is essential. 
The camera must be equipped with 
some fool-proof means of using flash- 
bulbs or electronic flashlight. It will 
have some form of synchronized flash 
attachment. 

I have used a number of 35mm cameras 
over several years. For my own work 
in making filmstrips I prefer the Bol- 
sey, model B-2. This is an American 
camera, small and light, possessing all 
the necessary refinements. Of course, 
any good camera can be made to pro- 
duce excellent pictures. 

Indoor pictures require light. Time 
exposures are an impossible solution to 
the lighting question. Little Johnny 
just will move and spoil the picture. 
We could use floodlights, were it not 
for some very serious handicaps. They 
are bulky; they properly 
placed, and their legs and wires are a 
serious tripping hazard. The efficient 
little “flash-gun” which fires when the 
camera shutter is tripped is the handi- 
est and logical These 
guns may use flash-bulbs, costing sev- 
eral cents each and usable only once, 
or they may employ the more modern 
electronic flash mechanism which em- 
ploys a bulb which will fire over and 
over again. Either type of lighting 
produces an intense flash of light of 
short duration, synchronized with the 
shutter of the camera. The electronic 
light is softer, avoiding the harsh 
shadows of the usual flashlight picture. 
units may be bought for from 
£50.00 upwards or they may be rented 
from some camera stores. 

The beginner may be wise to be con- 
tent with black and white pictures at 
the start. A glance at any ordinary 
photo negative will reveal that the col- 
and therefore the 
negative cannot be projected on a 
screen without weird results. There is 
a film available called “Direct Positive” 
film which, when properly developed 
by a film laboratory, produces a posi- 
tive black and white transparency suit- 
able for projection. Such film cannot 
be developed by any but a film techni- 
cian familiar with its use. It also has 
the disadvantage of being difficult to 
copy, should an extra copy of the film- 
strip ever be needed. The most all- 
round satisfactory way of making a 
filmstrip or slide use or- 
dinary black and white film, having a 
positive print made from the developed 
negative. Film laboratories will make 
such a positive at a cost of five or ten 


must be 


most answer. 


ors are reversed, 


series is to 


cents a “frame” or picture. Then, if 
another copy of the filmstrip is needed, 
it is a simple matter to have another 
positive made from the negative which 
will have been carefully filed away. 

Sooner or later the aspiring photo 
maker will want to use color film. Such 
film, even in the 35mm size, is expen- 
sive, costing about seventeen cents per 
finished picture. Some reduction in 
cost can be had by using re-loaded film 
cartridges obtainable at most large 
camera supply houses. Because of its 
high cost, color film should not be used 
until the photographer is well acquaint- 
ed with his equipment. Spoiled shots 
cost money. Before buying color film, 
ask your dealer what type you should 
use with the particular flash equipment 
which you have. 

One word of warning: if it is a film- 
strip which you are producing, be sure 
to hold the camera in the position which 
will put the length of the film in a ver- 
tical position. With most 35mm came- 
ras this means that the camera will be 
held, for every shot, turned at right 
angles to its usual position. And be 
sure and hold the camera with the 
same end upwards each time, or you 
may be startled to find an upside-down 
Sunday-school teacher in the middle of 
your film. 

Equipment Needed 

The equipment needed to make a 
church school film may be found in the 
of some “shutter-bug” in your 
congregation. Such a camera fan is 
often eager to do all the filming neces- 
sary to produce the film, and he may 
as to how 
your objective can best be reached 
through pictures. If it is desired to 
buy the equipment, remember that such 
precision tools are a long-term invest- 
ment, good for many years of hard use 
and with a minimum of maintenance 
costs provided sensible care is given. 
Camera, flash-bulb equipment and a 
roll of film as a starter will cost prob- 
ably $75.00. If electronic flash is used, 
the flash equipment and camera will 
cost about $125.00. Equipment, plus 
planning, plus imagination, and you’re 
in the business of putting your church 
into its own visual aid materials. 

There is no magic rule for turning 
out good pictures. Follow carefully the 
manufacturer’s instructions for your 
equipment. Plan well before you press 
the shutter. Where children are in- 
volved, try never to use posed pictures, 
but to get the unposed, spontaneous 
pictures which have children at their 
And take pictures, take lots of 
pictures, until the handling of the 
camera and light unit become almost 
automatic. 

You will have your reward when a 
simple set of pictures flashes upon the 
screen, catching attention at once. 


hands 


have some excellent ideas 


best. 
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PERSONAL HOBBY BECOMES ASSET 





An Invitation to Color Photography 


HAT minister has not well-nigh 

WY sme his hands in his desire to 
bring home to his congregation 

the warm personality of some magnetic 
Christian leader whom he has heard 
speak at a meeting, only to feel frus- 
trated at his inability to communicate 
it to them? Or what one of us has 
not wished for some special power to 
open the eyes of his people to the re- 
alities of life in his own community? 
What church does not need to help its 
most active members to see intelligently 
the activities in which they participate 
and the church program as a whole? 
This article is a suggestion for a 
partial answer. We will never 
fully the problem of communication in 
religious activity and experience. We 
are up against what Isaiah spoke of 
when he said that the people “shut 
their eyes that they will not see.” No 
device can accomplish the communica- 
tion itself. That, in the last analysis, 
is dependent on the attitude of the 
one who sees or hears. But we do want 
to perfect every technique to make our 
communication as effective as we can. 
The suggestion for the partial an- 
swer lies in the use of 35 millimeter 
color photography. I have followed 
this branch of an ever-popular hobby 
for ten years, and in the last four or 
five have applied it to church activities 
as a medium of interpretation. I com- 


solve 


mend it to you as a fruitful instrument _ 


of what is, in the last analysis, Chris- 
tian evangelism. 

Such photography is a fruitful means 
of keeping people informed. Keeping 
people informed is a constant problem 
The usual method is to ask our people 
to read. But this channel of informa- 
tion needs to be supplemented by other 
media. Indeed, much of what our peo- 
ple need to know lies right at their 
own threshold, waiting only to be seen. 

Here is a church that was going 
through the throes of a change of lo- 
cation and a_ re-building program. 
There was the usual problem of decid- 
ing on the new location, and the sub- 
stantial “old guard” were very 
sure that a new church in the new lo- 
cation could not be successful. A vaca- 
tion church school was held in the pub- 
lic school building next to the new site 


who 
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for three successive years, with pic- 
tures taken each year of the activities. 
Then, when the opportunity offered, a 
series of pictures was presented show- 
ing the suecessively larger student 
body year by year, the well-prepared 
activities, the happy pupils. The pic- 
tures spoke for themselves. There was 
a ministry for the church in the new 
location. 
A Photographic Record 

While we are on the subject of 
building programs, let it be said that 
any such plans should include the keep- 
ing of a photographic record. Meet- 
ings where charts and graphs are beiny 
discussed, congregational discussions, 
where far-reaching decisions are made, 
odd moments, when persons are en- 
gaged in conversation on some impor- 
tant idea—all are important not mere- 
ly from the point of view of the keep- 
ing of a record of events, but also from 
the point of view of interpretation. 
Such a visual record may help people 
to see that what they thought was their 
darkest hour proved to be the time of 
their deliverance. 

Summer conferences are another 
area in which people need to be kept 
informed. Large have 
the principle in their public relations 
program which they call “keeping the 
customer sold.” We need to remember 
that those who are most active in our 
churches need to be “kept sold” on what 
we are doing. 


corporations 


The parents cannot go to the confer- 
ences with their teen-age children, and 
only with difficulty will they obtain 
from their offspring any coherent ac- 
count of what really went on during 
that week! If the minister goes along 
as a counsellor, he has an unequalled 
opportunity to obtain a photographic 
record. 

Then, the following spring, when he 
is enlisting parents and young people 
for summer conference, out come the 
pictures of last year. Young people 
who have attended tell of what they 
were doing. Other young people who 
want to attend, accompanied by their 
parents who are not yet sold on the 
idea, see the actual record of what went 
on. They catch the spirit of the expe- 
rience and arrange their own summer 
schedule and their own bank account 


so that their teen-ager can join the 
group this time. 

This use of color pictures as a 
means of keeping people informed 
merges into their use as a medium of 
the interpretation of on-going activ- 
ities. We all tend to get too close to 
our situation to be able to see it ade- 
quately. Pictures projected on a screen 
and discussed help people to see them- 
selves in the midst of their situation 
and get a proper perspective on them- 
selves and their problems. 

The church that I am now serving is 
in the rooming-house area of a major 
city. Such churches seem to have the 
largest proportion of urgent problems! 
Most of the problems can be traced to 
the need of the people to understand 
the strong social forces that are press- 
ing upon and changing the church that 
they serve, and their own lives as well. 

The Urban Community 

At the moment I am accumulating 
a capital of pictures on the general sub- 
ject of the church and the urban com- 
munity. Some of these have been taken 
from the observatory tower of a tall 
building overlooking the city. There 
one can see the lake steamers, the rail 
lines, the steel mills, the slum clear- 
ance projects, the people moving about 
on the streets far below. From this 
perspective people can see that the city 
is not a collection of buildings or even 
of people, but an organism that lives 
and grows and digests and creates an 
environment of its own. Here is a 
sign beside the street: “NO STOP- 
PING.” This, projected on the screen, 
is a symbol of the pressures of the 
city, what it does to persons, how it 
moves them about, how it subtly condi- 
tions their thinking, assumptions and 
standards of value. Or here isa “FOR 
SALE” sign on a house which has re- 
cently been reconditioned inside and out 
and sold for a profit. Here is mobility 
again, but this time mobility on the 
vertical plane. The man who is the 
railroad switchman has a son who is 
now an accountant and has moved to 
a better residential area. The patterns 
of social pressure make fruitful means 
of discussion by church leaders, who 
are often weary and bordering on dis- 
couragement. 

Or here is the question of the transi- 
tion from the rural to the urban pat- 
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tern of living. I have in my possession 


a picture of a small wooden church on | 
the edge of the city, behind which is | 


rising the new red brick church, com- 
plete with white columns and tall spire 
The church that was once rural has 


been engulfed by the expansion of the | 


city. That picture could not be dupli- 


cated now. The old church has been | 
torn down and only the new church re- | 


mains. But that church has tensions 
in it between those who knew the 
church when it was a rural parish 
and the new, non-rural people who 
have taken it over in recent years. 
These two buildings, standing side by 
side, are a symbol of the church’s back- 
ground, its relationship to its commu- 
nity, and the currents of life now puls- 
ing within it. 

This interpretive function of pro- 
jected still pictures is present also in 
its selective nature. I think that it is 
for this reason that I have never got- 
ten thrilled about taking motion pic- 
tures of activities. They seem to me 
to include too much. The still picture 
that is a picture at all is, by its nature, 
selective. A picture always tells a 
story; otherwise it is just a snapshot 
and outside the realm of this discus- 
sion. That means then that a picture 
is composed. It has certain lines that 
lead to a certain point. Certain ele- 
ments in it are emphasized and others 
are toned down. As one looks at it, 
he will, hopefully, be able to grasp the 
message that the one who made the pic- 
ture wanted to communicate. 

Much planning must therefore go 
into the making of a picture. I have 
waited for two years to get the right 
picture of a corn field at harvest time 
with a red barn in the background 
and clouds in the sky! Unless the lines 
in the picture are right, they will not 
tell the story for you. The same is true 
for pictures of church activities. Con- 
siderable planning will go into the pic- 
ture that appears to be taken casually. 
The photographer has had his picture 
in mind for a long time. Then when 
it comes, he sees it and is ready. 

This concept of photography accounts 
for the fact that I almost never take 
posed pictures. It is the fluid, casual 
moment that reveals life as it is. Here 
is a group of early adolescents sitting 
around a table, engaged in making 
ground-glass slides for use in a church 
project. One of them is a youngster 
who would never give one the impres- 
sion of having a serious idea in her 
head, and who might «ven be considered 
to be a borderline behaviour problem. 
But see her relaxed face as the camera 
caught it when she was absorbed in 
making that ground-glass slide. Catch 
some drawings or other material in the 
background of the same picture, and 
you have a whole story in one picture 
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which could be the basis of one entire 
discussion, or even a program of 
worship. 

At the moment of writing, I have 
just taken two photographs of the out- 
side wall of our church, one from a 
distance of some twenty feet and the 
other a close-up. The latter shows 
clearly some cracks that are beginning 
to appear between the stones, and point 
to ‘the necessity of repair. The trustees 
know these things. They see them ev- 
ery day. But a picture will help, by 
selection, to sharpen and dramatize the 
problem and help them to be moved to 
action. The solution of much of our 
problems lies in narrowing down what 
the problem is and putting it within 
limits which help us to see it clearly 
and relate ourselves to it. A projected 
color picture will do this for us. 


Finally, this use of photography in 
the church program enables the min- 
ister to do his own job of creative 
thinking. It is not really the camera 
that takes a picture, nor even the finger 
that releases the shutter. It is the 
whole photographer who takes the pic- 
ture. It is really amazing how the 
picture, with its detail, composition, 
light and shadow, and subject matter, 
will reveal the life and thought that 
lies behind it. Since one has to see a 
picture before he takes it, and much 
planning must go into the seeing of a 
picture, it follows that the one who 
sees the most in the picture will be the 
photographer. We all will testify to 
the fact that we are best prepared for 
cur preaching if we write out our ser- 
mons word for word. This is due in 
part to the fact that we think through 
the medium of words, but it is also due 
to the fact that when we see what w 
we able to think- 


have written, are 


about it coherently. 


The 
photography. Figure out in 
what picture to take; climb the stairs 
or walk down the street, or lie in wait 
or watch a game, or climb a mountain 
in order to take the picture. Then, at 
the moment of the click of the shutter 
the total of the photog- 
rapher goes into action and he becomes 
completely identified with this experi- 
ence. This accounts for the strange 
attitudes of possessiveness that the 
photographer will show toward a pic- 
ture that he has created. 
such picture lies a whole background of 
thinking and waiting and sharing. 


true of color 


advance 


same process is 


personality 


Back of one 


Then, as that picture is projected on 
the screen, and the photographer dis- 
cusses it with others, he sees things in 
it he might not have seen before. He 
has a creative basis for evaluating the 
on-going program of the church which 
he serves, and he has a record not only 
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Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 











A political speaker began his address 
by saying, “I’m pleased to see such a 
dense crowd here tonight.” A _ voice 
from the audience responded, “Don’t be 
too pleased. We ain’t all dense.” 
Preachers should remember that. 

* * * 

Fromentin, the French painter, gave 
this definition of painting, “Painting is 
the art of expressing the invisible by 
means of the visible.” That is also the 
art of preaching. 


of the church’s development, but of his 
own insights as well. 
Cost of This Hobby 

What about the cost of such a hobby? 
Yes, it costs, but the total satisfactions 
are worth it. As to facts and figures: 
a 35 millimeter camera can be pur- 
chased second-hand for less than $50. 
Take a look at the photography maga- 
zines on any news stand. A projector 
can be had for somewhat less. A screen, 
for from $10 to $15. But just about 


any church will purchase projector and. 


screen if they do not already have 
them. All they need is photographer 
and camera. And they also need addi- 
tional visual aid materials, for one of 
the major problems in such materials 
is the finding of slides and film strips 
that serve the purpose at hand. 

Color film is not inexpensive, each 
negative costing about eighteen cents. 
If you use a flash bulb with it, that in- 
creases the cost of each picture to about 
thirty-five cents. But, assuming that 
you. take a picture and not a snapshot, 
when you compare the cost of ordinary 
black and white photography and con- 
what you get for your money, 
color slides make a good investment. 

Furthermore, there are opportunities 
to get back again the money you have 
invested in your equipment. Various 
groups are looking for “different” pro- 


sider 


grams, and who has material at 
hand which contains the live subject 
matter of the community in which the 
people live, will be in demand, and he 
can request a small honorarium. 

But in the end it is just a question 
of whether you want to spend the en- 
ergy and time to make use of color 
photography as an instrument of your 
evangelism. If you are a vital Chris- 
tian, you are going to give your energy 
to some special area, and that area of 
activity is going to be a focal point for 
your understanding and growth. I in- 
vite you to try the medium of the 
thirty-five millimeter projected color 
picture. It will open your eyes. 


one 


John Bunyan was a preacher of sin- 
cerity and simplicity. But there was 
another feature, his sermons were de- 
scriptive. They were also dramatic. 
Faithful, Hope and Evangelist had their 
places in these descriptive sermons. His 
preaching attracted both small groups 
in Bedfordshire and large crowds in 
London. 


. * 


Edward Irving, a great London 
preacher, found his way to an atheist’s 
heart by knowing something about 
leather. The man was a shoemaker. He 
kept sullenly at work till Irving asked 
him if he had heard of a recent inven- 
tion for making double soles by mach- 
They conversed for some time 
on this subject. Finally the cobbler 
threw down his last and said, “Ah, 
you’re a decent kind of fellow. Do you 
preach?” 


inery. 


* * . 


According to Froude, Cardinal John 
H. Newman was a practical preacher. 
He wrote: “No one who ever heard his 
sermons can ever forget them. They 
were seldom directly theological. We 
had theology enough and to spare from 
the select preachers before the Univer- 
sity. 

“Newman, taking Scripture 
character for a text, spoke to us about 
ourselves, our temptations, our experi- 
ences. His illustrations were inexhaus- 
tible. He seemed to be addressing the 
most secret each of 
us, as the eyes of a portrait appear to 
look at every person in a room. He 
never exaggerated, he was never un- 
real.” 


some 


consciousness of 


Ralph Waldo 
Cleveland in 1853. 
gave different reports. 
an editorial saying that carpet-bagging 
lecturers, with a few sheets of foolscap 
could travel through the country read- 
ing the same thing over and over. 

The Morning Daily True Democrat 
said that the chance of hearing such a 
man seldom was offered, and that his 
lecture was a beautiful one. Emerson 
was persuaded to stay over two days 


lectured in 
newspapers 


Emerson 
The 
One contained 


and deliver another address. 
i ee 

Writing of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 
Professor Everett said: “He showed me 
the small manuscript book in which he 
wrote his morning sermons, in a plain 
round hand. His evening sermons be- 
ing less carefully prepared. He read 
me one of the sermons as thus written. 
It did not consist of notes and jottings, 
but was complete in itself, and occupied 
about a quarter of an hour in the read- 
ing. I estimated that it must have been 
amplified about threefold in actual de- 
livery. He told me that he could always 

(Turn to page 26) 
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IN 16mm. 
MOVIES 


The Eastman 
16mm. Projector, 


MODEL 25 


The complete high-intensity Model 25 arc 
unit, ready for use. While designed and 
constructed to be your permanent 16mm. 
installation, it is nevertheless portable with 
minor disassembly. (The tungsten model, 
shown below, will be found adequate for 
average-sized halls and auditoriums.) 


MOTION PICTURES 


Designed for theater-quality perform- 
ance even under difficult conditions, this 
new precision-made, heavy-duty sound 
projector gives you the ultimate in 
16mm. sound and image. 


Its design principles are unique. A 
geneva movement operating in a sealed 
oil bath is the intermittent mechanism. 
It transports films surely and gently. 
Separate motors drive the geneva move- 
ment, the main projector mechanism, 
blower, and reel arms—eliminating belt 
and chain drives—isolating the projec- 
tor from the shock sources these create. 


The screen image is flawlessly bril- 
liant. Kodak’s finest optical system— 


Lumenized Kodak Projection Ektar 
Lenses {/1.5 (in a choice of four focal 
lengths)—provides a picture in sharp 
over-all focus, with a complete, natural 
range’ of color tones. 


The sound is amazingly faithful. 
Kodak’s optical and electronic engi- 
neering provide high-fidelity sound, and 
exceptionally stable sound drive elimi- 
nates mechanical flutter. Sound optics 
may be focused to get the best reproduc- 
tion from all types of prints. 

In short, the Model 25 will stand up 
and deliver the very best in sound and 
image, year after year. For complete de- 
tails, see your Kodak Audio-Visual 
Dealer—or mail us the coupon below. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet describing 
the Eastman 16mm. Projector, Model 25. 
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'A VALUABLE TOOL IN TEACHING 


The Recorder in the Church School 


by Rath W WUnott« 





GRADE five class was memoriz- 
A ing Psalm 100. They knew that 
for the dedication of a new Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem the people wanted a 
new song to express their happiness, 
and that one of the Hebrew poets wrote 
this psalm to show their joy and 
thanksgiving. The children had looked 
at pictures that showed worship at 
home and in other lands. Through dis- 
cussion they had been helped to appre- 
ciate the psalmist’s ideas. And they 
had arrived at the point where some 
pupils could say the entire psalm with 
assurance while others were stumbling 
over the first two verses, and falling 
completely on the third. Then the 
teacher planned, “The time has come 
to make some recordings.” 

The boys and girls were delighted 
when they saw the recorder on the 
teacher’s table. Eager and curious, 
they gathered round it to discover how 
it worked. They discussed together 
the best way of proceeding. 

Arthur said, “We need to practice 
first,” and they felt it was all right for 
those who unsure to their 
Bibles in the practice period. Their 
teacher had put key words of the psalm 
on the blackboard, like this, “O praise 


were use 


explained that they would need to listen 


* to one another and keep together, like 


| 
| 


a choir. 

Jean Ellen was appointed listener, to 
helpful criticisms and 
George and Susan, who were 


make sugges- 
tions. 
sure of the words, were chosen to lead 
the group. They practiced and their 
listener evaluated their work. When 
they hesitated at certain points they 
decided, “We'd better study it some 
more.” 

Their teacher said, 
ute to study where you are uncertain 
of the At the end of sixty 
seconds they tried again, several times, 
until they were reciting it perfectly 
and Jean Ellen gave her approval. 

But facing the microphone and know- 
ing their words were being recorded 
disconcerted them. 
records psalms has the same experi- 
ence. In their anxiety to be perfect 
they faltered and they stumbled over 


“Take one min- 


words.” 


Every class that 


*Mrs. Ruth W. Willmott, Director, Pioneer Val 
ey Council for Weekday Religious Education 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


familiar Then, tense and 
eager, they listened as their recording 
was played back. 

Lloyd said, “We can do better than 
that,” and they practiced some more 
before making another recording After 
several periods of practice and three 
or four recordings, they nodded with 
satisfaction. They had done their best 
and they were content. 

And their teacher was content. Had 
they not spent a half hour in drill, en- 
joying every minute of it? Had they 
themselves not demanded more study? 
Did not even the slowest memorizers 
in the class know the entire psalm 
now? Were they not asking, “When 
can we do it again? Can we learn 
something else?” Were there not evi- 
dences of a feeling of warm comrade- 
ship toward their teacher, who had 
made possible this experience? 

Recently an extra dividend came 
through Kenneth. Possessed of a slow 
mind in the midst of alert, quick minds, 
he had never participated in the class 
work. But the recording gave him con- 
fidence. Through the drill he had 
learned what others learned and from 
that day onward his hand has been up 
in answer to questions and he has be- 
come a part of the group. 

Frequently a psalm is divided with 
spoken by girls’ voices, boys’ 
voices, and unison. Individual 
children like to record a favorite psalm. 
The recording of one often 
taken to another class where children 
are memorizing the same passage and 
through listening to what others have 
comparing with their 
work, the impression is deepened. 

Thus the 
drill which is 


phrases. 


verses 


solo 


class is 


done and own 
sugar-coats the 
essential to complete 
memorization of Bible passages and 
the children calling for more. 
It carries them happily over the pe- 
riod when slow memorizers say “I can’t 
do it” and quick memorizers are im- 
patient and getting into mischief. It 
gives incentive to the learning of 
psalms that express praise and faith 
in God. 


recorder 


leaves 


Help Children Learn Hymns 
In addition to its value in clinching 
memory work, the recorder helps chil- 
dren to learn new hymns. Necessity 
led to this discovery. Pupils in a rural 
weekday church school class were 
wholly unfamiliar with hymns, and how 
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could we hold a worship service without | 
hymns? In another town we taught 

children who were members of a jun- 

ior choir which had an exceptionally 

fine leader. They cooperated in mak- | 
ing recordings of the hymns to be used | 
in the worship service. In the prep- | 
aration for worship the following | 
week, the hill-town boys and girls 

listened to the recordings, they hummed 

the tunes, and then they sang the 

words. In the time of worship, they 

could sing with pleasure and confidence, 

led by the voices of the choir. 

The next idea was a natural outcome 
of this experience. Why not use the 
recorder to teach new hymns in the 
church school? A member of the church 
choir recorded the hymn which the chil- 
dren were to learn. The words of the 
song were written on the blackboard 
for them to follow as they listened to 
the recording. They looked at pictures 
which gave meaning to the words, they 
hummed with the singer and soon the 
song had become their own. Whether 
an adult made the recording or a group 
of children, it proved a fine way of in- 
creasing the pupils’ repertory of 
hymns. 

Boys and girls like to dramatize 
stories. Recorded dramatization holds 
no problem of properties and cos- 
tumes. A group of juniors were study- 
ing the life of Joseph and they decided 
to make a radio play of the story. They 
dictated the parts to their leader—for- 
tunately she knew shorthand, otherwise 
a stenographic assistant would have 
been helpful. Copies of their play 
were typed and they practiced reading 
it. By the time they had made a re- 
cording and listened to it with critical 
appreciation, Joseph’s troubles as a 
member of a family group, his over- 
coming of his faults, and his later suc- 
cesses were as real as current happen- 
ings to them. The recording was later 
used in leadership training classes and 
in stimulating interest in informal 
dramatization in other junior groups. 

A grade six class wanted to con- 
tribute to a department Christmas pro- 
gram. Meeting at their teacher’s home, 
they planned a recording of radio in- 
terviews giving Christmas customs in 
many lands. They beamed with im- 
portance when their recording was 
played to the larger group. Their sat- 
isfaction in the experience created a 
fellowship and a spirit of teamwork 
that carried into other class enter- 


prises. Their teacher could not have | 


regular midwest meetings with her pu- 
pils but she welcomed an activity that 
would now and then bring them to- 


gether. Sometimes the pupils’ class- | 


book had a simple dramatization which 


gave an occasion for a recording ses- | 


sion, and these informal meetings gave 


her an insight into their backgrounds ' 
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the size of the group with FoLpoor, 
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folding door. Easily installed in new 
buildings or old, FoLpoor pays for 
itself time and again in increased 
facilities. You can divide a large 
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and interests whieh helped in lesson 


planning. 

A grade eight class studied and dis- 
cussed the temptations of Jesus. They 
wrote case studies of comparable temp- 
tations which junior highs face today— 
making a selfish choice, taking the easy 
way out, or the way of compromise. 
These became the basis of a story 
which they recorded in a class period. 
Three pupils recorded the New Testa- 
ment account of Jesus’ temptations as 
a dramatic reading. They appointed 
their best reader as narrator and other 
pupils spoke for the characters in their 
own story of meeting temptations. 
Later other classes studying the same 
lessons profited by their recording. 


Dedication of Bibles 


The children of our area entered into 
a project of sacrificial giving to meet 
the need for Bibles in Germany and 
Japan. They felt that the dedication 
of their gifts should be a part of their 
Christmas worship service. Using the 
recorder, several towns shared in pre- 
paring the service. The children of 
one church recorded carols. In another 
town, Charles wrote a brief speech of 
dedication. Merrill composed a pray- 
er, Diana wrote a poem and Dick sang 
a solo. Neither criticism nor sugges- 
tion from the teachers was necessary; 
they were their own severe critics. 
Each one listened with great serious- 
ness to his own voice, detected weak 
points and tried again, correcting mis- 
pronounced words or giving new em- 
phasis until the result was approved. 

Children who have sacrificed in or- 
der to share deserve an expression of 
appreciation. To hear the voice of the 
person who knows where and how their 
money is put to work in needy places 
means immeasurably more than the 
reading of a letter acknowledging a 
check. And so for this service the 
secretary of the Bible Society, from his 
office a hundred miles away, recorded 
his acceptance and appreciation of the 
gifts of the children and this was 
spliced in as a part of the dedication 
service. A sense of unity in cooperat- 
ing in an important enterprise was in- 
creased as boys and girls of many 
churches in turn joined with the carol 
singers and listened to the speakers 
by means of the recording. 

Since this dedication service, the giv- 
ing for Bibles has continued and when 
in May, 1951, the goal of a thousand 
dollars was reached, a radio broadcast 
recognized their achievement. Again 
the recorder proved its worth, for the 
participants in the program rehearsed 
their script before the microphone, 
listened to and evaluated their voices 
and enunciation, and gained assurance 
for the radio broadcast which followed. 

Every now and then a church school 
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lesson or the topic for the evening fel- 
lowship meeting brings the need for a 
The 

bring to boys and girls 


resource person. recorder can 
information 
which only an expert in his field can 
supply. For most persons, however 
busy, will take time for such helpful 
service, particularly when a recording 
can be made to suit their convenience. 
When a committee meets with the re- 
source person to ask previously pre- 
pared questions, the recorded inter- 
view holds even greater interest and 
value. Thus if teachers and leaders 
are alert to use available resources, 
the wisdom of busy people—ministers, 
missionaries, denominational leaders 
men, other experts—can be 
brought to influence young lives. 


business 


A few days ago an able teacher said 
to me, “My enthusiasm for teaching is 
at low ebb. When I started out eight 
years ago, I was challenged to find 
ways of teaching the Bible that would 
make it live for my pupils. Now I 
know the lesson materials, so there’s 
little incentive for studying and I 
can’t seem to get a freshness of ap- 
proach. I’m stale. I don’t get fun 
from teaching any more.” 


She is not unique in her problem. 
Perhaps she needs to experiment a bit 
with this new tool for teaching that 
will spice her class sessions and give 
new flavor to teaching plans that have 
become monotonous through use. With 
the wisdom of an experienced teacher, 
she will recognize that any aid to teach- 
ing must not be overworked, but must 
be used with judgment and discretion 
toward the goal of growth in the Chris- 
tian way of life. 


Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 22 
say exactly what he intended, and in 
exactly the time which he intended.” 


* * * 


On one occasion Spurgeon said they 
should see his Bible at home, marked 
all over with texts he had preached 
from, for he was then going on with 
the thirty-second volume of his ser- 
mons. He sometimes stumbled across 
a text which he found on reference he 
had preached from before. But that did 
not matter, as Holy Scripture was an 
inexhaustible well, and there was room 
for more than one sermon on the same 
text. 


In the absence of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., his Bible class was taught 
by Rev. Addison Moore. He talked 
about Jacob’s purchase of the birth- 
right from Esau. “We should not blame 
him too much for what he did,” said 
the teacher, “he merely took advantage 
of an opportunity presented by his 
brother’s necessity, a practice which 
has always been used in the business 


i 


world and is used today! 


* * * 


A minister had been advocating a 
very literal interpretation of the Book 
of Revelation. When it came Dr. Sam- 
ple’s turn to express his opinion, he 
said: “Brethren, I am afraid of this 
literal theory when applied strictly. 
For instance, take the woman who sat 
upon the seven hills. Taken literally, 
this statement calls for a sitting capa- 
city beyond all precedent.” 
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Pendant Type 
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AUTHENTIC 
CHURCH LIGHTING 


in the Finest Tradition of 
ARCHITECTURAL & UTILITARIAN 
DESIGN 


From the hundreds of styles of 
church lighting fixtures — (illus- 
trated is one such related group) 
—we are able to furnish the proper 
lighting equipment to conform to 
your architectural design, to af- 
ford comfortable light for read- 
ing, and to meet your specific 
budget. 

Our Engineering Lighting Counsel 
is available to you... direct or 
through your architect. No obliga- 
tion. 


CHURCH LIGHTING DIVISION 
THE 


NOVELTY LIGHTING 


(ae) i Je) 2-081), | 


2484 EAST 22nd ST. + CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Ceiling Type 


Bracket Lantern 


Wall Pocket Type 


Write today for 
complete informa- 


tion and catalog. 
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Doubly Reinforced 








Selected Short Sermons 


by Earl Riney 











Always in the training of youth we 
must have a policy effectively balanced 
between discipline and love. 


- * ed 


In the life of eyery truly religious 
person there comes a time of realiza- 
tion that there is nothing left in the 
world but God and His grace, and that 
there is no place so precious as home. 


~ * * 


It may be more romantic to be, a 
man’s first love but it is safer to be’ 
his last. 

* * * 

When a man meets a woman who con- 
vinces him that he is misunderstood and 
mistreated by others, that woman has 


| more intelligence than the man. 


* * ~ 


Jesus refused to allow Mary his 
mother to interfere with the ministry 
to which God had appointed him. 


* * * 


The only people who throw their lives 
away are those who live them selfishly. 


a ee 


Great religious characters are almost 
without exception the production of 
Godly homes. 

* * * 

The spendthrift is only one variety 
of those who are intemperate with 
money. 

a hence 


In every age, youth needs to take 
care to avoid the wrong kind of com- 
panions. 

* * oe 

As a rule, it is in early manhood and 
womanhood that people decide upon 
the permanent pathways which they 
will follow. 

« ~ * 

Children often look for guidance 
which the parents cannot give them, 
for in many homes a fearful cleavage 
has grown up between middle age and 
youth. 


AS A MAN SOWETH 


We must not hope to be mowers, 

And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Unless we have first been sowers 

And watered the furrows with tears. 


It is not just as we take it, 

This mystical world of ours, 

Life’s field wi!l yield as we make it 

A hervest of thorns or flowers. 
—Goethe 
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FILM BOOKING RECORD FOR CHURCHES 





How to Operate a Film 
Distributing Agency 
by Lewis J. Bolger 


HE rapid rise of audio-visual meth- 

ods in churches, schools and similar 

institutions has brought along its 
own growing pains. Ten years ago the 
advantages of showing religious films 
were not as widely recognized and ac- 
cepted; but today, audio-visual libraries 
have become increasingly numerous and 
their problems have increased in direct 
proportion. 

When an increase of this type occurs, 
the usual procedure is, first, confusion 
followed closely by exasperation—with 
the end result the taking on of two or 
more employees to aid in handling the 
situation. The heart of the matter is 
all too often overlooked—the swelling 
of the records. As the bulk accumu- 
lates, control prances merrily out the 
window. 

The Bureau of Audio-Visual] Aids at 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
in Philadelphia is a film booking agency. 
The films are leased or rented to other 
local churches, and to schools, YMCA’s 
and other groups of this nature. This 
service, started as purely local, has 
been expanded to cover most of Penn- 
sylvania and parts of Ohio. 

Besides handling films owned by the 
Philadelphia church, the audio-visual 
bureau is a branch library and booking 
agency for the Religious Film Associa- 
tion of New York. The motion picture 
films are 16mm, sound and silent, color 
and black and white. Also handled on 
a rental basis are Kodachrome slides, 
s5mm strip films, records, and combina- 
tion film strips and transcriptions or 
records. = 

The control they have 
developed are designed to meet their 
problems of handling, both as an indi- 
vidual church and as a distributing 
agency. Their control methods, then, 
are of interest to large churches or 
schools developing a library of their 
own—or for any institution desiring to 
have a film, transcription and phono- 
graph record library for the benefit of 
surrounding communities. 

The Controls Must Work 


Because the Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Aids started with just a few films, their 


procedures 


*Sparta, New Jersey. 


control wasn’t difficult to maintain. 
in 1947 they found that their agency 
had increased a substantial seventy-five 
per cent over 1945 and their vertical 
card file containing the booking records 
for their films was inadequate — and 
inaccurate. 

This Philadelphia bureau’s 
consisted of a card for each copy of a 
film, and there were sometimes as many 
as six or seven cards clipped together, 


But | 


control 


each card representing one copy. Two | 


employees were in charge of the file 
and as more and more requests for 


bookings came in by phone and mail, | 


they were soon swamped. With two 
people operating the “over-simplified” 
record, duplicate bookings and misfil- 
ings of the cards was an ever-present 
danger. 

The nature of the card form itself 
was not adequate to control the move- 
ments of their films. Because it did not 
adequately cover the time element of 


the films’ return from previous book- | 


ings, there were frequent minor skir- 
mishes trying to find films booked for 
showing on specified dates but which 


had not yet been received in the library. | 


In peak seasons, such as Christmas 
and Easter, the load of bookings is very 
heavy. 
of bookings from day to day, during 
which time the bureau’s booking con- 
trol must be absolute. 


These Controls Do Work 

When the director of the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Aids, Rumpf, 
consulted the management’ control 
specialists of Remington Rand, all he 
asked for was control! He didn’t care 
how he got it, he just knew he needed 
it desperately. 


Osear J. 


But there is a continual traffic | 


The contro] he received is a visible, | 


expandable one covering a yearly record 
of each film’s bookings, and another 


twelve-year record (by month and year) | 
of the number of showings of each film | 


per month and the income derived from 
its rental or lease. 


The church’s library contro] is main- | 
tained by a Kardex visible method con- | 


sisting of three cards for each film. 
These cards are filed in cabinets equip- 
(Turn to page 37) 








May 4-11 
is 
Christian 


Family 
Week 


FAMILY FILMS has an excellent selec- 
tion of 16mm films, prepared with the 
cooperation of Protestant church lead- 
ers. The nine titles listed below have 
theme emphases especially suitable for 
Christian Family Week. 


@ BIBLE ON THE TABLE 
@ HONOR THY FAMILY 
@ LOVE THY NEIGHBOR 
@ ON THE RIGHT SIDE 

@ RIM OF THE WHEEL 

@ ROLLING STONES 

@ SPEAK NO EVIL 

@ THE FIRST STEP 

@ WALKING WITH GOD 


Now is the time to schedule these mod- 
ern dramatic teaching films to help you 
emphasize Christian Family life in your 
church, using FAMILY FILMS utiliza- 
tion sheets as guides for yourself and 
your co-workers to gain the fullest spir- 
itual benefits. The utilization sheets 
provide descriptions of each film and 
helpful theme emphases. 


Other Family Films Titles 


@ THE BARRIER 

@A BOY AND HIS PRAYER 

@ THE GUIDING STAR 

@iN HIS NAME 

@ NO OTHER GODS 

@ RETURN TO FAITH 

@ THE ROAD BACK 

@ STRANGER AT OUR DOOR 

@ TALENTS 

@ UNTO THYSELF BE TRUE 

@ YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER 
Available for your use: utilization 
guides, illustrated two-color cata- 
lozs, varied color heralds on each 
title, postcards on each title, adver- 
tising mats, and the programming 
advice of Donald R. Lantz, Religious 
Education Director of Family Films. 


See your denominational film 
library or local film dealer 


Family Films 
8840 West Olympic Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Watch 


new Christian 
leases in the summer! 


announcement of 


film 


for our 


teaching re- 
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Professional Direction of the Campaign 


AST year the National Council of 

Churches of Christ published a 

pamphlet} on the financing of 
church construction containing the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“There is much to be said in favor of 
having the financial program led by a 
specialist in this work which is so 
fraught with potential disaster not only 
in the financial history of the church 
but possibly irrecoverably in its spirit- 
ual life.” 

The wisdom of this statement is sub- 
stantiated by the experience of .innu- 
merable churches in all sections of the 
country. Each year, more and more of 
them are turning to the professional 
fund-raising organization for advice 
and guidance in solving their financing 
problems. 

Why? For two principal reasons. 
First, the likelihood of financial suc- 
cess is greatly enhanced and _ the 
amounts obtained invariably are much 
larger when the fund campaign is plan- 
ned and directed by an organization 
with specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence. Second, the spirit of the congre- 
gation—the general morale of the 
church and the “feeling” of individual 
members toward each other and to- 
ward their church—is rejuvenated and 
strengthened. 

Certainly there can be no denying the 
fact that the professional fund-raising 
firm must provide valuable and proven 
services otherwise it could not stay in 
The very existence of such 
firms is evidence that an increasing 
number of churches have come to rec- 
ognize their specialized services as 
essential and beneficial. For the most 
part these are such as the 
average church could not provide for 
itself or could not provide with the 
same degree of efficiency, economy and 
assurance of that is present 
when the campaign is under profes- 
sional guidance. 

The two major objections raised by 
some church leaders against employ- 
ment of professional counsel] are cost 
and fear of “high-pressure tactics.” 
Neither objection has any foundation 
in fact, as far as the reputable fund- 


business. 


services 


success 


*B. H. Lawson Associates, Inc 


+Elbert M. Conover, “Church Building Fi- 
nance,” Bureau of Church Building and Archi- 
tecture of the Nafional Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America, New 
York 10, New York, 1951, page 14 


by ,, a | H. ilasoni* 


raising organization is concerned. 

As to cost, every reputable fund- 
raising company provides its services 
on a fixed fee basis, never on a percen- 
tage of the campaign goal or of the 
amount pledged. In the experience of 
most churches, the entire cost of the 
campaign, including the fixed fee and 
expenses for clerical help, stationery, 
postage, literature and other campaign 
incidentals, seldom exceeds the interest 
for two years on the same amount of 
money had it been borrowed, instead of 
being obtained through a fund-raising 
campaign, and the money does not have 
to be repaid. 

With an established firm, whose repu- 
tation is well known to many church 
leaders through its work for them, the 
fear of “high pressure tactics” is en- 
tirely groundless. As a matter of fact, 
just the opposite is true. It is the great 
dignity and “low pressure” methods 
with which the campaign is conducted 
that result in the improved morale of 
the congregation. 

Why Professional Direction? 

When a church consults a_ profes- 
sional fund-raising organization regard- 
ing its financial problems, it is doing 
essentially the same thing that it does 
when it consults a legal firm about a 
legal matter. Or, to come closer to 
home, if it were planning to construct 
a new church building, it would consult 
a firm of architects. When the time 
came to build, it would consult a firm 
of general building contractors. 

And the church would insist that the 
building contractor bring in specialists 
for specific jobs. It would want an elec- 
trical contractor to do the wiring and 
a plumbing contractor to do the plumb- 
ing. It would want them because they 
are specialists in their respective fields. 

The benefits derived from consulting 
building specialists about the problems 
they are trained to handle are compar- 
able in degree, if not in kind, to the 
many benefits available by consulting a 
professional fund-raising counsellor re- 
garding church financing. 

What are the benefits a church may 
expect to obtain when it takes advan- 
tage of the specialized services of a 
professional fund-raising organization? 

Preliminary Consultation 

First, it has available a consultation 

service which is entirely without cost 


or obligation and through which it can 
secure a wealth of detailed data perti- 
nent to its particular problem. A rep- 
resentative of the firm visits the church 
to review with its leaders at first hand 
its needs and financial position. 

Following the consultation, a written 
report is sent to the firm’s home office 
where a research staff analyzes it. The 
research staff also makes an economic 
survey of the church’s community. This 
survey, combined with the information 
in the analysis, indicates with a high 
degree of accuracy just what can or 
cannot be accomplished in a capital 
fund-raising campaign for that particu- 
lar church. 

These surveys and analyses, which 
also are made without charge or obliga- 
tion, are important not only to the 
church considering the campaign but 
also to the fund-raising firm. 

First, they enable the church leaders 
to determine in advance whether a cam- 
paign is feasible at this time or at any 
time, thus avoiding the danger of under- 
taking a project that may turn into a 
“disaster” for the church. 

Second, any reputable fund-raising 
firm is anxious to avoid undertaking a 
campaign where success is unlikely. 
Such firms can prosper only on success- 
ful appeals, never on failures. 

Third, they are important in reveal- 
ing many factors which may not be 
recognized by the church leaders as 
influences on a campaign’s outcome or 
which they may have mis-evaluated. 
It is frequently a matter of not being 
able to see the forest for the trees. 
But when a non-resident organization, 
knowing what tg look for, studies the 
problem, it brings a fresh and disin- 
terested approach, plus broad and diver- 
sified experience and knowledge gained 
through many similar studies for 
churches in all sections of the country. 

It sometimes happens that a church 
decides—without counsel and on what 
appear to be sound facts—that a cam- 
paign for such and such an amount can 
be successful. A campaign is started. 
Half way through, or a third of the 
way through, it develops that the 
“facts” were not as sound as they had 
appeared to be, and the campaign fizzles 
to the chagrin of all the congregation. 

On the other hand, a church may 
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Make Sure Your Projector Dollars 
Buy These 5 Important Benefits! 


LIGHT AND EASY TO CARRY! 
The Ampro Stylist 16mm Sound Pro- 
jector weighs only 29 Ibs. complete 
with self-contained 8” speaker—a 
woman Can carry it anywhere. 


FULL HOUR MOVIE SHOWINGS! 
Sit back and relax to full hour movie 
showings with the Ampro Stylist— 
no jumping up and down to change 
reels . . . or to interrupt continuity 
of movies! 





SIMPLE TO THREAD AND RUN! 
Anyone can set-up, thread and run 
the Ampro Stylist Projector after a 
few simple instructions . . . and reel 
arms are permanently attached. Pat- 
ented film cradle pampers film, too! 


ELE, j 
SWISS-LIKE PRECISION, HIGHEST QUALITY! 
Precision craftsmanship reflecting 20 
years’ experience insures whisper-soft 
operation . . . ends service worries. 
See and hear it demonstrated now! 


THEATRE-QUALITY PICTURES AND SOUND! 
Compare the Ampro Stylist Pro- 
jector for sharp, brilliant pictures 
and regular ‘movie house” sound. 
You'll be amazed at its professional 
performance! 


td 


AMPRO Stylist lomm SOUND PROJECTOR 
gives you all five and then some! 
Compare the Stylist feature for feature 
ollar for dollar with all others 
before you buy. Call your dealer! 


$399 Satemin cae 


35 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, I!linois 


AMPRO S.tyist | nme os 


16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 


AMPRO 


2835 No. Western Avenue 


Chicago 18, Ill, 


8mm Cameras and Projectors ¢}6mm Sound-on-film «Slide Projectors «Tape Recorders 


| Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro Stylist Projector! 




















Reproduction of Bulletin Cover 
designed for 
PLEASANT RUN BOULEVARD CHURCH 
(Evangelical and Reformed) 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
R. C. Windhorst, Pastor 


tb wd are impressive — 
Covers that will be widely 
distributed by your active 
members ad pridefully 
handed by your Ushers to all 
who enter your Church. 


We take a photograph of 
your Church which we lith- 
ograph on the cover — the 
back page can have your di- 
rectory or left blank. Ship- 
ped flat — 8% x 11 — for 
local printing or duplicating 
equipment. 


If you use from seventy-five 
per week and up they are 
practical and the cost low. 
For full information, samples 


and prices write 
Don K. Cowan. 


SPALDING | 
~ PUBLISHERS 
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decide without counsel against under- 
taking a campaign, also on “facts” that 
appear sound to its leaders, whereas a 
survey and analysis by a fund-raising 
specialist might well have unearthed 
the true facts which would have justi- 
fied a campaign. In both instances, the 
correct information could have been 


furnished without cost to the church. 


Tailored Plan of Campaign 
If a campaign is deemed feasible, a 


| plan of campaign is drawn up, tailored 
| to the specific needs of the individual 


church. While the general pattern of 


| the plan is usually the same for all 


| church campaigns, 


it necessarily is 


| modified to meet the conditions and 


circumstances peculiar to the individual 
church, 
The plan of campaign is a detailed, 


| step-by-step working manual which sets 
| forth the objective of the campaign and 
| specifies exactly what will be done, how 


it will be done, when it will be done 
and who will handle each of its many 
phases. It also specifies the qualifica- 


| tions and characteristics required in 
each of the men who will be the cam- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| campaign 


paign leaders and volunteer workers. 

The plan leaves nothing to chance. 
It is based on the data obtained in the 
surveys and analyses and on the fund- 
raising counsellors’ many years of prac- 
tical experience in directing successful 
church drives. 

Drafting such a plan of campaign is 
certainly not a job for an amateur, no 
matter how willing and hard-working, 
any more than the drafting of the archi- 
tectural plans for a church is a job 
that would be entrusted to anyone but 
an architect.t 

Functions of the Campaign Director 

When a church engages the profes- 
sional services of a fully-integrated, 
well established fund-raising firm, its 
will be in the competent 


| hands of a well-trained director who is 
| a member of a permanent Staff of 
| Directors. The fact that he is a member 
| of a permanent staff is more important 
| than may appear at first. It means that 


| been tested 


the director assigned to the job has 
in action, that he is a 


| dependable man who knows his busi- 


| in the firm’s methods so that 


754 E. 76th St. Chicago 19 | | 
bes ee se ° <a | 


ness and that he has a record of suc- 
cessful church fund-raising campaigns. 

It also means that he has been trained 
if for 
any reason, such as illness, he must 
leave a campaign, another staff mem- 
ber can take over at a moment’s notice 
without loss of time or previous effort. 

A competent campaign director is a 
trained organizer and experienced ad- 
ministrator who knows how to handle 

tWhile any writer's internretation is tempered 
by his own evneriences and methods we believe 


that the program which follows gives a good pic 
ture of the techniques of the established fund 


| raising agencies 


large groups of people of varying per- 
sonalities and economic and social back- 
grounds. He knows how to induce peo- 
ple to work together as a harmonious, 
enthusiastic team. He knows the speci- 
fic qualifications each volunteer must 
have for the various campaign jobs and 
he is able to help select the right man 
for each of the campaign positions. 

The trained director knows how to 
indoctrinate campaign volunteers and 
how to instruct them in their campaign 
duties and responsibilities. He knows 
how to prepare the proper publicity 
using pamphlets, brochures, the news- 
papers, radio and public meetings. 

He knows exactly what must be done 
if the campaign is to succeed. And he 
knows how to do it. His intelligent 
guidance avoids wastage of time, effort 
and money. 

When the director arrives in the 
church’s community, he becomes a resi- 
dent of the community for the entire 
period of the campaign, devoting all 
his time and effort to making the cam- 
paign a success. The first thing he does 
is review the plan of campaign with the 
church leaders, explaining how each 
phase of the drive will be conducted. 
He sets up an office and clerical staff 
and begins working with the leaders in 
enlisting the top personnel for the vari- 
ous divisions. 

The director does not solicit any funds 
personally. He provides the guidance 
and direction essential for enlisting the 
volunteer workers who do the actual 
soliciting. He schools and indoctrinates 
them, inspiring them and coordinating 
their efforts. He shows them how to 
avoid mistakes. 

The major difference between a cam- 
paign conducted by volunteers working 
without professional guidance and a 
campaign using volunteers working un- 
der skilled direction is generally the 
difference between failure and success. 
No matter how willing and hard work- 
ing, their interest and their efforts 
necessarily are diluted by non-campaign 
concerns such as their business and 
social activities. 

However, a successful church cam- 
paign always will be dependent to a 
great extent on the work and interest 
of the volunteers. Their willingness to 
participate actively and enthusiastically 
will be reflected in the outcome. It 
takes skill, gained through experience, 
to enlist the volunteers, to select the 
right person for each job, to arouse 
their enthusiasm and to maintain it 
over the entire campaign period. In a 
sense, the volunteers are the “mater- 
ials,” among many others, with which 
the experienced director works. 

The director assists with the enlist- 
ment of the volunteers at every level. 
He is the person who gives the direc- 
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tion to the top leaders of the organiza- 
tion, explaining what to do and how 
to do it. He gives definition to their 
possibly confused thinking. 

The director arranges meetings at 
several stages of the enlistment period 


with each of the campaign divisions, | 


instructing the vice-chairmen in the 
techniques of enlisting team captains 
and then giving the latter necessary 


information for enlistment of team | 


workers or committee members. 


During the early stages of the cam- | 
paign the director is busy on details | 
of a mechanical nature. He sets up an | 
office, engages clerical assistance, writes 


and orders the campaign’s printed in- 


formation material. With pledge cards | 
and workers’ assignment sheets deliv- | 


ered by the printers, he has the names 


and addresses of all prospective givers | 
typed on both and sets up whatever | 


other controls his system calls for. 


He prepares the campaign booklet or | 


brochure and dogs the printer’s steps 


to make certain it is ready for mailing | 
several days in advance of the solicita- | 


tion period. 
Evaluation Committee 
With his campaign enlistment pro- 


ceeding satisfactorily, the director as- | 


sembles the chairman and vice-chairmen 


of each campaign division at a meeting. | 
Their work is to “evaluate” each pros- | 
pective contributor to determine what | 


gift he should be capable of giving to 
the campaign. 


volunteers who decide, in good con- 
science, what a man can give based on 
his capital, income, financial and fam- 


ily responsibilities and the fact that | 


pledges may be paid over a period of 
from ten to twenty months. 


This evaluation process requires care 
The diligence expended on | 


and time. 
this phase of the campaign is reflected 
directly in the gifts realized if each 


prospect is evaluated than if he were | 
just asked to give “something,” as is | 


the case in many campaigns. If you 
ask a man to give “something” he is 
likely to give you the $5.00 he gave the 
Red Cross this year, not realizing that 
a building fund campaign for bricks 
and mortar is a far different appeal 
than an annual, recurring campaign. 
Moreover, each prospect must be 


evaluated individually. It is manifestly | 
unfair to say, “Well, we’ll ask every | 
family in the church to give $200.” | 


Obviously, John Smith who makes $60 
per week and has five children should 
not be asked to give the same amount 
as Thomas Jones who makes $150 per 


week and has one child. The only fair | 
way to determine what a man should | 


be asked to give is to consider him as 
an individual. 
The director sits in with the evalua- 
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@ CHOIR ROBES 

@ ALTAR CLOTHS 

@ PULPIT VESTMENTS 
Enjoy the distinction of wearing CUSTOM TAILORED gowns, 
skillfully made of fine fabrics, and PAY NO MORE than for 
priced-to-sell mass produced garments. 


21 South Franklin Street 


Write for 
illustrated folder, 
samples and new, 
low price list 





Allentown, Pennsylvania 





The figure is reached | 
after careful consideration by these | 





A Bell & Howell Photo 


Enrich Your Church Audio-Visual Program 


with the — 


2 B. L. ©. FILM CATALOGUE 


NOW AVAILABLE 


BIS is happy to announce the publication 


ied oe 

‘ffavices 

oy fey L 
, 


of its new catalogue of FILMS FROM 


BRITAIN listing over 200 16mm _ sound 


Catalog of 


FILMS FRO 


films, in black and white and color. 
able programming aid in planning your 


A valu- 


Church and Sunday School activities. 


Fill in coupon at right for your 
copy of this important publica- 
tion, featuring a categorized 
subject index designed espe- 
cially for your convenience in 
selecting suitable films for your 
religious programs. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your 1952 Catalogue of FILMS FROM 
BRITAIN. 


Name 





Organization 


Address 
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POPULAR PRICED CHURCH 
LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 





No. 570-A 





No. 509 


Suggestions and rec- 
ommendations based 
on 49 years of experi- 
ence and knowledge 
submitted without ob- 
ligation. 


No. 560 
Send for i folder 
today 


VOIGT COMPANY 


Church Lighting Specialists 
1649 No. Broad St. 


COAT and HAT RACKS 


Checker Ward- 
robe equipment 
keeps wraps “in 
press” and aired 
on spaced coat 
hangers; pro- - 
vides individu- 
alized spaces for 
hats on venti- 
lated shelves; 
has checkroom 
efficiency that 
assures large 
capacity in 
small floor 
space. The 5-ft. portable unit 
shown above accommodates 50. 
In the Checker line you will find 
an efficient answer for every 
church and Sunday School wraps 
problem—units ranging from 6 
place costumers to complete 
checkrooms and including NEW 
Special Primary Department 
Racks for little children. 


Write for Catalog No. CK-33 


VOGEL - PETERSON Co. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago §, Ill 


pay for wage-earners. 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


| that the 
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tion committees in each division. Know- 
ing the community’s economic structure, 
he knows in what income brackets the 
principal business enterprises belong, 
and he knows the prevailing rates of 
Whenever neces- 
sary, he checks the evaluation figures 
as they are determined, suggesting 
needed revisions, upward or downward. 
However, this is a matter of advice on 
his part. It is the responsibility of the 
evaluation committee to decide what 
each person will be asked to give. 
Selection Committee 

As soon as evaluation has been com- 
pleted and the entire organization has 
been completed in a division, the chair- 
man and vice-chairmen sit as a selec- 
tion committee and determine who of 
the committee members is the best man 
to see each prospective contributor and 
obtain the suggested contribution. This, 
again, is the best means of obtaining a 
maximum gift. 

It is ineffective to assign prospects 
on a geographical basis. A committee 
member evaluated for a gift of $100 is 
not the man to see a prospective con- 
tributor evaluated for a gift of $5,000. 
His thinking is not geared to soliciting 
such a gift. To him, an offer of $1,000 
from that prospect might seem like a 
fortune when, as a matter of fact, $1,000 
is a paltry sum from the man in ques- 
tion. 

In this selection procedure, as in 
evaluation, meticulous care is required. 
Each team worker is assigned his own 
pledge card and those of three or four 
others—sometimes a smaller number, 
seldom larger. The selection committee, 
familiar with the relationships, busi- 
ness and social, of the community as- 
signs each man the people he is best 
fitted to see. The campaign director 
sits in on this process, assuring himself 
assignment is followed out 
carefully. 

The work of guiding evaluation and 
selection work usually involves consid- 
erable travel and long evenings of care- 
ful supervision on the part of the direc- 
tor. It is in these phases that profes- 
sional direction is most valuable, for 
the director is an expert and an impar- 
tial outsider who keeps discussions from 
wandering, steers the committee away 
from dangerous personal acrimonies 
and gets the job done in the shortest 
possible time consistent with conscien- 
judgments. In brief, he 
the work. He tells the volunteers what 
must be done in terms they could not 
use with each other, for that is what 
he has been hired to do. 

As soon as the campaign organiza- 
tion takes definite form the director 
keeps a steady flow of publicity to 
all available media—daily and weekly 
radio stations, etc. 


tious directs 


newspapers, 


Solicitation begins with an opening 
meeting, either held separately for each 
division or as one large meeting. The 
size of the campaign organization usu- 
ally determines this. These meetings 
usually feature a prominent speaker 
from outside the church qualified to 
speak with authority on the need for 
the funds to be raised. Entertainment 
often is included as well as a talk by 
the campaign director or general chair- 
man, giving workers their final instruc- 
tions as to the methods to be used in 
solicitation. 

Up to this point, the director has put 
in many weeks of concentrated thinking 
and working. Like a commanding gen- 
eral, he has put his troops into the field, 
deployed them to meet all the situations 
of which he can conceive, equipped them 
with information concerning every facet 
of the appeal and instructed them in 
the best means of solicitation. : 

He then schedules and 
report meetings at which the results of 
solicitation to date are brought in. He 
keeps a careful record of all returns 
and sees that every gift is acknowl- 
edged. He sets up a billing procedure. 
During the solicitation period review 
meetings are held at which the chair- 
man and vice-chairmen of each division 
review pledges to date and re-assign 
the cards of those whose gifts are in- 
adequate. These persons are re-solicited. 


supervises 


Not a Miracle Worker 

The professional fund-raising firm is 
not a worker of miracles. No matter 
how skilled, nor how diligent it may be, 
it cannot do the following things: 

1) It cannot raise money where there 
is no disposable money in the hands of 
individuals and local business concerns. 
new 
need 


2) It cannot create a need for 
church facilities where no such 
exists. 

3) It cannot enlist the leaders of the 
church to work for the campaign unless 
a large proportion of top membership is 
actively interested in the church’s wel- 
fare and prosperity. 

Thus, there are three factors which 
must be present if a campaign is to be 
undertaken. No fund-raising firm can 
produce these factors if they are not 
present but it can assist in analyzing 
and measuring them 

The first factor — Availability of 
Money —can be analyzed readily by 
the firm’s research staff at no cost to 
the church, as previously explained. 
This analysis is made from the latest 
statistical material, including govern- 
ment figures, economic reports, finan- 
cial reports and analyses, and reports 
on individuals and businesses. 

The second factor —Need for the 
New Facilities—is analyzed easily. 
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THIS BOOKLET WILL BE SENT TO 
CLERGYMEN, CHURCHES AND ARCHITECTS 


BY REQUEST ON THEIR LETTERHEAD STATIONERY 


Because of the confusion on costs of Stained Glass 
and Art Glass, we have published this pamphlet which we 
believe the first of its kind. It will give you straight-forward 
answers, costs and other data presented in a_ business-like 
and logical manner. After reading this booklet, you 
will have an understeadoble method of estimating the cost 


of your requirements. 
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Th Sf Ad mg Pad Ea nt eT pate 
- Running in over 600 
newspapers. Over 300 
ads from which to 
choose. For informa- 
tion and proofs write 
Dept. CM. 


Keister lldwertiving Service 














STRASBURG, VIRGINIA 





Eliminates Aarmpal 
OISTURE 
( ( ( 
yr ‘ ' ( ' ‘ 
from Pianos and Organe 
ELECTRIC 


DAMPP-CHASE 


© ELIMINATES stick- 
ing keys, sluggish actions 





and ciphers. 
On sale at most piano and music 
stores.* If they or their technician* @ STOPS mold, rust, corrosion and 
cannot supply you, simply send deterioration due to dampness. 


organ consoles. No attention is required at any 
time—just plug in and forget—gives continuous 
each to the factory for imme- protection. 


diate prepaid shipment. 
Specify if for grand @ UNDERWRITERS’ APPROVED. DAMPP-CHASERS 


pieno! are absolutely safe. For use on AC or DC current—117 
volts. (Also special 220 volt models.) 
@ FIVE-YEAR FACTORY GUARANTEE on every 
DAMPP-CHASER. Recommended and used everywhere 
by music dealers, technici and ici DAMPP- 
CHASERS are standard factory equipment on some 
pianos and organs. 


DAMPP-CHASER, unc. 
P.O. BOX 520, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
*DEALERSHIPS OPEN TO STORES AND TECHNICIANS 


$695 e@ EASY TO INSTALL—fits all pianos and 
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Usually the church leaders are in posi- 
tion to do it. 

The third factor—Leadership—is the 
most important and least tangible of 
the three. The church leaders must be 
interested in the project to the extent 
that they will work actively for its suc- 
cess, giving of their time, effort and 
substance and setting the pace for the 
other members of the congr2gation. 
They must work for it by enlisting their 
friends, acquaintances and_ business 
associates to work for it in like manner. 
If such leadership cannot be enlisted, 
the campaign will have little chance of 
succeeding. 

These three factors are the basic 
requirements of a fund-raising cam- 
paign. If they are present, a campaign 
is feasible. If any one is lacking, a cam- 
paign is not feasible. If there is not 
enough contributable money, i.e., money 
which people can afford to give to the 
church after they have met their own 
needs, then the campaign obviously will 
fail. Manifestly, where there is no 
money, no money can be raised. Nor 
will people, however wealthy, contri- 
bute to a campaign where the proposed 
facilities clearly are unneeded. 

Finally, a campaign cannot succeed 
without the active support of the lead- 
ers of the church—the men who are 
respected and known and looked up to 
by the entire church membership. 

With few exceptions, the average 
church needing funds for expansion, 
modernization or any other purpose, 
will find that a campaign can be under- 
taken successfully. However, before 
embarking on the venture it will do 
wisely to take advantage of the con- 
sultation services available from the 
reputable fund-raising counsel. 


’ 
Adam's Worm 

About a hundred years ago, when 
telegraphy was just beginning to come 
into its own, there were many amusing 
alterations in the messages before they 
reached their destination. One example 
concerns a graduate from a theological 
seminary who was called to a pastoral 
charge. Just as he was about to start 
for his new parish he was detained by 
the inability of his Presbytery to or- 
dain him. 

He decided to send a telegram to ex- 
plain his non-arrival at the appointed 
time. After some thought he wrote, 
“Presbytery lacked a quorum to or- 
dain.” The message took on a different 
form. When it reached its destination 
it read, “Presbytery tacked a worm on 
to Adam.” The church officials were 
greatly mystified, but after grave con- 
sultation they decided that it must be 
their minister’s facetious way of an- 
nouncing that he had married. They 
accordingly proceeded to provide lodg- 
ings for two instead of one. 





How to Operate a Film Agency 
(From page 29) 

ped with 16 slides or trays, with forty- 
six pockets to each tray. The pockets 
have slits through which the corners 
of the cards are inserted with visible, 
overlapping margins, covered with clear 
transparent plastic and designed to hold 
the cards firmly yet allowing for their 
insertion and removal. 

The main card covers showings of the 
film it represents and has space for 
recording the income for each month. 
It is charted from 1951 to 1962. Verti- 
cal January-to-December columns are 
spaced so as to give quarterly recaps 
and yearly totals of the number of 
showings and the income. Complete 
pertinent information is entered on the 
lower portion of the card and the vis- 
ible margin shows the title of the film, 
number of prints, whether silent or 
sound, color or black and white, the 
rental fee, length or number of reels 
or slides. For example, one card will 
show “Life of Joseph,” 35mm filmstrip 
—colored, 5 filmstrips 25 to 30 frames 
each, $1.25 each. 

A more detailed posting record is 
kept on the two other cards, one of 
which over-rides the recap card and the 
other placed in the top pocket. Each 
of these cards covers a six-month per- 
iod, sectioned for thirty-one days each 
month. 

No Cards Lost, Misfiled 

The name of the responsible individ- 
ual at the institution renting the film 
is posted to the dates requested for 
actual showing as they are received— 
either by phone or mail. Slanted lines 
above and below these names cover the 
time for receipt by the renter and for 
its return to the library. When the 


ORDERLINESS IN FILES AND RECORDS 


film is returned to the bureau, the name 
on the Kardex record is checked in red 
pencil. 

There are now 1,000 titles in the Bu- 
reau cf Audio-Visual Aids’ film record, 
compared to approximately 200 five 
years ago. Only one employee has been 
added to the staff to aid in handling 
this increase; but the confusion usually 


resulting when more than one person | 
works with the booking record does not | 


exist because the cards are never mis- 
filed or lost. 


ings have been eliminated. 


The Kardex pockets are designed for 
expansion and there is no loss of book- | 
ing control as new films are added to | 


the bureau’s library. 


Because each card presents a graphic | 
picture of the “life and times” of each | 
film, the pastor and his assistant, Miss | 


H. Williams, can tell at a glance just 
what they need to know to give better 
service with less time and effort. It’s 
easy to be efficient when the records 
control the operation. 


A church on wheels, in which Arch- 
deacon B. J. Harper of Kartoum offi- 
ciates, has travelled nearly 500,000 
miles since it began its travels in 1929. 
It is a converted railway carriage, and 
travels on the Sudan Government rail- 
way to places where the people are 
100 miles apart. 


A man whose “yes” is “yes” and | 


“ ” 


whose “no” is 


“ ” 


no,” is in touch with 


something eternal, whatever the cen- | 


tury or the climate or the civilization. 
* *” * 


Cleverness is a gift from God, but | 
when it is misused, it becomes a peril | 


and a snare. 





Their control is accurate | 
and easy to read. The posting is almost | 
an automatic reflex, and duplicate book- | 
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Your Pictures 
Look Twice 
as Good 


AND RADIANT SCREENS 
ARE GOOD SCREENS 


Radiant’s “Million Mirror” screen surface 
makes all pictures more brilliant, sharper 
—twice as bright! Millions of tiny mirrors 
reflect projected light powerfully instead of 
absorbing it. As a result, your pictures 
fairly leap from the screen with startling 
realism, added brilliance, new clarity and 
depth. 

There’s a Radiant Screen for every need, 
from 30 inches to 30 feet. Ask your dealer 
today! 


Send for FREE Sample 


Ask your dealer for 
demonstration! 
Send coupon for 
free sample of Radi- 
ant “Million Mir- 
ror” screen fabric. 


RADIANT 


‘Projection Screens; 


Radiant Mfg. Corp. |261 So Talman, Chicago8, Ill. § 


Send me free sample of Radiant “Million Mirror’ 
Fabric—and brochure on Radiant line. 


J 
Name ! 
Address. ; 
City. ‘ — A 
: 
! 
L] 
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THE COMMUNITY CHURCH, CARPINTERIA, CALI 


SUPPLEMENTING THE PASTORAL MINISTRY 





Your Church Wedding 


by Ethad C Kuizenga 


Most as- 
suredly the service must be beau- 


O you are to be married! 


tiful and reverent. It must also be 
a joyful occasion, then it will leave 
pleasant memories. 


When you come to your clergyman 


and ask him to perform the ceremony, 
you are thereby requesting a religious 
You are saying, in substance, 
found 


anyone 


service. 
this: “I 
to me than 


who is 
the 


Our hearts are united so com- 


have someone 


dearer else in 
world. 
pletely, that it is impossible to describe, 
far less to explain. It is the miracle of 
love! We desire to be married in this 
church. We wish to take our vows be- 
fore God and our friends and thus an- 
nounce our love and union to the world. 
May God our Heavenly Father, give us 
His blessing, and may the Church of 
Jesus Christ seal this union.” 


Thus a new institution, a home, comes 


into existence. Later you hope there 


will be a family; for true love has a 
desire to perpetuate itself for all time. 
that all 
performed in 


Your believes wed- 
dings the 
church. The atmosphere lends itself to 


the The 


pastor 
should be 
sacredness of 


the occasion. 


objection is raised that many are un- 
able to afford this manner of service. 
Our answer is that a church wedding 
service need cost no more than another 
service. Upon occasions a couple de- 
sires to be married some other place. 

We then say to them, “May we show 
Then we will let 
you decide where the ceremony is to be 
performed.” We then conduct them to 
the sanctuary. 

As they enter, they nearly always 
exclaim, “Isn’t this beautiful!” or some 
such expression. Quite frequently they 
consent to be married in the church. 


you our sanctuary? 


Planning Your Wedding 
The the entire 
service with you for two reasons. First, 


pastor will go over 
you should be familiar with the service 
so that you may do your part nicely. 
A church wedding as it is usually con- 
ducted is somewhat of a pageant and as 
such, it must present a beautiful pic- 
ture. Secondly, would 
like to have you note the thoughts ex- 
pressed in the service. As the minister 
reads during the wedding service, you 


your minister 


will be under considerable tension; and 
you may be thinking of other things. 
The wedding service is much the same 





Editor’s Note: The author of 
this article is the minister of the 
Community Church, Carpinteria, 
California. Visitors to this church 
have marvelled at the complete- 
ness of the “bride’s room” and 
arrangements made for the many 
weddings solemnized in the 
church. The physical facilities are 
but a part of the program spon- 
sored by Mr. Kuizenga to make 
this feature of his ministry one of 
spiritual progress. 

To supplement his ministry of 
counseling he kas prepared a leaf- 
let which is distributed to those 
who arrange to wed. This article 
is adapted from that booklet. 











in all Protestant churches. If you de- 
sire a copy of the service used, your 
minister will supply you with a copy. 
the wedding 
never change, others may vary. I have 
endeavored to outline the usual proce- 
dure. For instance, you do not need to 


Some things in service 


have a processional. Some young peo- 
le do not relish walking down the 
It could be arranged that they 
enter by the side door of the sanctuary. 
June the 4 p.m. This is the red 
letter day! Having decided that you 
are to have a church wedding, you must 
first of all visit the clergyman of the 
church in which the wedding is to take 
place. 


b 


aisle. 


The date of your wedding will 
be placed in the date book of the church. 
This should be done before your invita- 
tions are out. 


sent If you do not en- 


(Turn to page 41) 





CAmeoucan 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Best for Churches and Sunday Schools 


3 SEAT STYLES Metal parts 


finished in 


Formed plywood, P 
dipped, baked 


All-steel, or 
Upholstered. 


enamel 


: y 
HANDY STORAGE TRUCKS 

In two styles: for general or under-stage use. Permit easy, conven- 

ient storage. Swivel casters—removable handles—ample capacity. 


ctmevican Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


* Branch Offices and Distributors 


Avditc 


dium Seating, anc 


BUILT FOR COMFORT 
AND DURABILITY 


by the world’s leader in public seating 


Newly styled and ruggedly built with triangular 
steel tubing, American Folding Chairs are famous 
for the extra comfort of their wider, deeper, shaped 
seats and wider, deeper, formed back panels. More 
than 65 years of public-seating experience have gone 
into these chairs, to make them the finest folding 
chairs in the world! 

American Folding Chairs have no sliding or bind- 
ing parts, no snagging, cutting, or soiling hazards. 
They fold quickly, quietly, compactly, and can’t 
tip forward in use. They are light in weight, easy 
to carry and to store. Write Dept 16. 


EXCLUSIVE LONG-LIFE FEATURES: 


BACK PANEL is deep-formed for comfort from one 
piece of steel, inserted and welded into the frame. 
Bottom edge is rolled for rigidity. 


HINGE SECTION hassolid reinforcing bar within frame, 
extending 4” above and 7” below hinge rod, dis- 
tributing load. 


cross BRACES are of solid steel, shouldered against 
inside of legs and securely riveted on outside of 
legs, resisting load from any direction. 


STEEL GLIDES are crimped around each leg and capped 
with durable rubber shoes that won’t mark floor. 





Clamps, for Sectional Grouping — Permit fastening chairs in sections 
of two or three, 1 inch apart. 


Steel Threshold permits locking chairs into position at ends of rows, 
30” back to back, for three or more rows. 





OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 








FIRST FULL-LENGTH OPERA ON 
16mm FILM! 

The timeless genius of Rossini ¢ The glori- 
ous voices of great Italian opera stars © 
A magnificent on stage production! 


Starring FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 

TITO GOBBI ITALO TAJO 

NELLY CORRAD!I VITO DE TARANTO 

with the orchestra and chorus of the 
ROME OPERA HOUSE 

Commentary before each act by DEEMS 

TAYLOR—Full English subtitles throughout 


“I watched with pleasure and satisfaction 

+... extremely attractive.” 

—Director of Music, Board of Education, 
New York City 

In 16mm sound. Running time approxi- 

mately two hours. Available for rental at 

your film dealer or write to 


exclusive distributors 
CORNELL FILM COMPANY 


150! Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 








If you plan to build 
or remodel you should 


have our 


Catalog of 
Ornamental 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


and Lanterns 


Write for it 
We also make artistic 
BRONZE TABLETS 
Memorials 
PLAQUES e SIGNS 
Altar Gates and Rails 


Write for our 
Illustrated Catalog 
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THEY HELP TALK CHURCH 





Stamps in Blocks of Four 
by Sohn D. Clatons 


“ TAMP, Stamp, Stamp, the 
Church Is Marching.” It might 
be called a new song with a new 

commemorative stamp you cannot buy 

in any post office in the world. To talk 
church in any day is a desired aim and 

a healthy sign. A stamp will help get 

that done. And evangelism is definitely 

in this stamp picture. 

The properties are simple. Four 
identical prints of your church picture 
mounted in a foursome with some 
draftsman making lines of small cir- 
cles between the pictures so that they 
appear as of government perforations. 
This is easily printed on gummed pa- 
per and perforated at the print shop. 
“Blocks of Four” is a collectors’ item 
in the stamp world. The sheet of four 


*Of the Iowa Inter-Church Council 


stamps, printed with a border, the en- 
tire size, 4x5 inches, can be included 
in an envelope and sent as a gift if 
desired. These sheets of four stamps 
sold for a nickel. Many paid more. 

One of the stamps serves in corre- 
spondence within, or on the back of an 
envelope or on the corner of a corre- 
spondence card. 

The first of the year, the stamp 
makes a great illustration for simple 
penny calendars. Primary classes can 
make them for parents, and automatic- 
ally, up goes this calendar first of all, 
in the homes, and becomes sometimes 
the only Christian evidence on those 
walls. Let your size be a calendar three 
inches wide and four and one-half 
inches high. These small calendar pads 
are gummed-backed, as is the stamp, 





Dear Friend: 


of Jesus “that all may be one.” 


reach life’s final destination. 
makes life mean more. 





WINDSOR METHODIST CHURCH 
6222 University, Des Moines, lowa 


In the stamp world, there is a desire to get four stamps in a block. 


In the Christian world E. Stanley Jones has reminded us of the vision 


In our own thinking God has a desire that his children stay together. 


The Lord Jesus brought God’s program down to us. 
finishes the block. When you and I are added the block is complete. God, 
Jesus his son, you and I. Without us the whole program falls out. 


Like a postage stamp the church expects you to stick to it until you 
I am finding that each Sunday, at church, 


Sincerely your pastor 


That just half 
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so that a minimum of mess is provided 
for a class group. 

For a church 
adds a dash of personality occasionally, 
and also on special programs 
For the fun of it one Sunday, just ten 


stamps were put into the 150 bulletins. 


It was announced that these people, if 
they would please rise, would be hon- 
ored with seats in the second pew... 
or some other such distinction, at a 
meeting for the fun of it. 

Now to this of talking 
church, and especially evangelism. Who 
invites anybody to church these days? 
Too easily the statement is, “That’s the 
minister’s job.” Times were when to 
talk church was the topic in the town. 
Now we invite the neighbor to come in 
and have another “coke,” 


business 


try another sermon? 


The four stamps fit well into an evan- | 


gelistic letter. You will see on preced- 
ing page the type of one we used. 
1 will always 


on Sunday afternoon. On the football 
field he could not be confused. He 
knew his signals there. But he found 
that he could not talk or write church. 
Perhaps the four stamps would have 
given him an idea. 


Your Church Wedding 


(From page 38) 


gage the church in advance, you may | 


find that some other couple has re- 


served it the day and hour you desire | 


it. This has happened. 


The clergyman always performs the | 
service in the church of which he is | 
He may be assisted by another 


pastor. 
clergyman. 
Invitations 


As to the wording and the form of | 


your invitations consult a book of eti- 
quette. Then, 
assist you in this matter. 


The pastor’s family will appreciate | 


an invitation. 
gotten. 


They are usually for- 


Music 


When music is desired, the minister | 


and organist will be happy to cooperate 


with you in arranging it or making sug- | 


gestions as to what is most suitable. It | 


is expected that only such music shall | 
be selected as is suitable for a religious 


service. 
Decorations 


The use of rice and confetti is pro- | 


hibited in this church. 
Fees 
Reverence 

Ushers—Their Duties 
This church has a head usher. 
his duty to assist and supervise ushers. 
He can also take charge of a rehearsal 
in the absence of the minister. 


bulletin, the stamp | 


at church. | 


but who in- | 
vites anybody to come next Sunday and | 


remember a college | 
half-back writing letters to six friends | 





too, the engraver will 


It is 


A head | 


Mr. Olive Ev- 
angelical Luth- 
eran Church, « 
St. Paul, Minn, 


BAI 


At all levels, those planning ahead on 
church building are concerned with reduc- 
ing costs. If this is your approach, look 
closely then at Unit laminated arches . . . struc- 
tural members that contribute wanted decora- 
tive effects while they save substantial me 
over other methods of construction. 

Strong as steel and even more fire-resistant, 
these time-tried and time-proved arches have 
been used from coast to coast in churches of 
every denomination. They are available for 
nearly every style of church building, in 
any size; will carry any predetermined 
load; and are delivered ready for erection 
in any color or finish desired. 

You are invited to write for inform- 
ative illustrated bullétins that tell the 
story of economical, inspirational 
church interiors. 


Chatham Field’s Ev- 
angelical Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, 
Illinois, 


UNIT STRUC 


100 Peck Avenue, 


STRUCTURES, INC. 
PESHTIGO, WISCONSIN 


First Baptiste Church, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


URES, INC. 


Peshtigo, Wisconsin 
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usher, who is cne of the ushers of the 
church, can be of great assistance to 
the minister. He does not usher at a 
wedding. He is rather the master of 
ceremonies in the narthex. He instructs 
the ushers, arranges the processional 
and informs the party when the time 
comes to move down the aisle of the 
church. 
Time of the Day Weddings Are 
Performed 
Information in Regard to the Use 
of the Parish Hall 

1. Policy of the church in regard to 
intoxicants. 

2. Policy of the church in regard to 
smoking. 

Rehearsal 

The ceremony; how it is performed. 

Diagram of the wedding processional. 

Diagram of the wedding party as ar- 
ranged in the chancel. 

Diagram of recessional. 


Policy of the Church in Regard to 
Photographers, Movies and Recordings 

Advice in regard to an article for the 
press. 

Then follows an invitation to the 
annual June Bride’s Day church service. 
Couples are urged to come and renew 
their vows. 

After reading the pamphlet, a visiting 
minister said, “I wish that I had done 
something like this years ago.” “Like 
you, I have spent hours and hours with 
young people arranging for their wed- 
ding.” 


THE DEGENERATION OF A FAMILY 

Few things are sadder than the de- 
generation of a family. I recall an old 
gentleman eighty-five years of age 
who had cleared the forest from his 
large farm, had built his house and 
barns, and had one son. This son was 
not the man his father was. He lacked 
sturdiness and conviction. He did not 
support his church as his father had 
done. Now, this second man had one 
son and he was a “third-rater.” He 
hated work, he wanted to ride about 
the country in his open car. He wasted 
the family money, like the prodigal 
son. People said he was “no account.” 
He was of no help whatever in the 
church. Thus, in three generations, 
that family went downhill. I can 
still see the pain on the grandfather's 
face as he learned of wild es- 
capade of his grandson. Someone 
could write a good novel about the 
decline in that one family, within the 
span of eighty years. From The 
Twentieth Century Quarterly; Article 
by John R. Ewers; The Twentieth 
Century Press. 


some 
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THE AMPLIFIED VOICE 





Speaking Into Microphones: 
by john a . 


ADIO broadcasting calls for a 
specialized form of speaking. 


Fundamentally it is the same as 
all other types in that the speaker 
should have the ability to communicate, 
should possess a clear resonant voice 
with adequate tone support, should use 
acceptable diction and phrasing. 

The difference between radio and 
pulpit speaking is partly in style. Since 
the body of the speaker is not visible 
to the radio audience, the intensity of 
the speaker’s ideas and the language in 
which they are couched have to hold the 
attention and interest of the listeners. 
This means his ideas should be clearly 
expressed and coherently related to 
each other. They should be steadily 
expanded so that unity of thought, 
purpose, and mood are easily discern- 
ible. Sentences should be shorter than 
in pulpit speaking, and the words used 
should be accurate and familiar. Illus- 
trations should be numerous, pointed, 
and graphic. The speaker has to main- 
tain the active interest and attention 
of his listeners during every moment of 
his address if he is to hold them. He 
cannot allow them a rest in the same 
way he could in a church service, for 
it is much easier to turn the radio off, 
and much less embarrassing, than it is 
to get up and walk out of church! 

The difference is also partly in deliv- 
ery. Radio speaking does not demand 
so much variety nor so much volume as 
public speaking... Since bodily action is 
eliminated so far as the listeners away 
from the studio or church are con- 
cerned, more emphasis is automatically 
placed on vocal expressiveness. The 
voice in broadcasting has to express 
what both voice and bodily action do 
in face-to-face speaking. 

Because of these differences, it fre- 
quently happens that an effective radio 
speaker will not be an equally effective 
public speaker. Most speakers do well 
to become proficient in one medium or 
the other. There are very few speakers 
like Ralph Sockman who are expert in 
both. Most are like Lowell Thomas 
who is outstanding in radio speaking, 
or like the late Merton S. Rice who was 
especially fine in pulpit speaking. 

If a minister is well trained in 

*The concluding article on the preacher's use 
of his voice. Mr. Lantz is the minister of the 
Lowell Heights Methodist Church, South Bend, 


Indiana, and professor of speech Salvation 
Army College, Chicago, Illinois 


speech and homiletics, he can rather 
easily adapt his delivery to the micro- 
phone. Continual radio speaking, how- 
ever, tends to harm his pulpit delivery. 
It may cause it to become wooden and 
monotonous because of too little vocal 
variety and the use of too few gestures. 

The first thing one should do upon 
learning that he is to broadcast is to 
ferret out all the factors of the occa- 
sion. He should inquire whether he 
is free to choose his own subject or 
whether it is to be assigned. He should 
find out who his listeners are likely to 
be and what hour of the day he is to 
broadcast. He should know the amount 
of time he is expected to consume and 
prepare to speak exactly that amount— 
not a half-minute more nor less. 

In preparing a radio speech, the 
speaker should remember that listen- 
ers can turn the radio off at any mo- 
ment they get bored. Therefore he has 
to maintain active interest throughout 
the speech if he is to hold his audience. 
People will seldom listen out of habit 
or loyalty as they do in church. In 
broadcasting a church service the 
speaker must use his best judgment in 
adapting his material to a visible con- 
gregation and to an invisible one at the 
same time. 

Use a Manuscript 

Radio ministers should ordinarily use 
a manuscript in broadcasting formal 
services, and not rely entirely upon 
memory nor upon spontaneity. Radio 
sermons should be typed on one side of 
noiseless paper—on any soft white or 
yellow paper except onion skin. They 
should be typed on one side only so 
that the sheets will not have to be 
turned over in reading from them. The 
paper should be noiseless so it can be 
handled without producing any rattle 
the mike will pick up. The typing 
should be double-spaced to make the 
reading easy. 

The radio speaker should arrive at 
the church or studio several minutes 
before he is to go on the air. He 
should have time to make sure every- 
thing is in readiness and to go over 
the hazy points of the service. Broad- 
casting engineers are usually willing 
to help him in any way possible. A 
successful rendition is as important to 
the station managers as to the speaker. 

In broadcasting the speaker should 
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Now you can make low-cost sound movies 


Here is the long-awaited Filmosound 202, the 16mm 
Bell & Howell recording projector that lets you make 
sound movies without professional experience or costly 
equipment, project any 16mm film, silent or sound. 

Now you can make your own sound movies .. . add 
sound to old silent films... or a second sound track to 


old sound movies. And in each case, you can change the 
sound as often as you like! 

If you aren’t already using sound films, the Filmo- 
sound 202 will give you an entirely new concept of 
their value to your church organization. For full infor- 
mation, mail the coupon today. 


the sensational, new lomm 


Filmosound 
“999” 


RECORDING PROJECTOR 


Guaranteed for life. During the life of the prod- 
uct, any defect in material or workmanship 
will be remedied free (except transportation) 


Record your message right on the film 
as it is being projected onto the screen 
through your Filmosound 202. Simple con- 
trols, fool-proof mechanisms. Play-back lets 
you correct recording errors immediately. 


You buy for life 
when you buy 


Your own interpretation of religious 
films to conform with the teachings of your 
church is made possible by the Filmosound 
202. You can reach every age level simply 
by changing the sound message as desired. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


Bell & Howell Company, 
7168 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Please send me without cost or obligation 


full information on making low-cost sound 
movies with the new Filmosound 202 


Organization 
Address 
City 
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Cavillons Direct from Holland 


Genuine BRONZE BELL carillons, chimes and peals now 
available at very reasonable prices, direct from Holland’s 
oldest and largest bellfounders. 


PETIT & FRITSEN, Ltd. 
AARLE-RIXTEL, HOLLAND 
Experts since 1660 in the craft of bell-casting 
We are proud to cite the following among our recent installations 
in the United States: 
. 25-bell carillon, Lutheran 
University 
of Illinois, Champaign, III. 


. 47-bell carillon, Grosse Pointe 
Memorial Church, Grosse 


Student Chapel, 


Pointe, Mich. 
3. 36-bell carillon, 


Methodist Church, Lansing, 
Mich. 


Why install a substitute when a perfectly tuned carillon 
of genuine cast bells is available for as little as $5000 
and up, and a 10-bell chime for $3000 and up, or a 3-bell 


peal for $1000. 


Write today for complete information to: 


U. S. Branch of 





Lutheran Student Chapel, University of Illinois; 
Albert F. Heino, A.1.A., Architect 


Central 


PETIT & FRITSEN Ltd. 


39 South LaSalle Street—Room 708 


4. 36-bell carillon, Episcopal 
Convent of the Transfigura- 
tion, Glendale, Ohio. 

. 10-bell chime, Trinity Luth- 
eran Church, Reading, Pa. 

. 2-bell peal, Immanual Luth- 
eran Church, Saginaw, Mich. 


Chicago, Illinois 











stand reasonably close to the mike and 
stay there. If he wanders too far to 
one side or the other, the mike will not 
pick up his words. He should be care- 
ful never to touch the mike while 
speaking nor to cough into it. He 
should use a volume, rhythm, and tone 
which are regular and even. Shouting 
one moment and whispering the next 
makes for poor broadcasting, so does 
speaking fast one moment and slow the 
next. An intimate manner of conver- 
sational speaking is desirable since it 
is the kind people welcome into their 
homes. Proper pronunciation is man- 
datory, too, since gestures are of little 
help to anyone except the speaker. 
Stressed syllables should be clearly and 
carefully articulated and enunciated. 
Good radio speech should be clear, pre- 
cise and correct, devoid of all colloquial 
and provincial expressions. 

In spite of the current interest in 
radio speaking and the great concern 
about it on the part of church leaders, 
it constitutes only a small portion of 
the speaking of the average minister. 
It will likely continue to do so, regard- 
less of the fact that a hundred million 
of our countrymen have their radios 
turned on an average of four hours 
each day. 

Many church leaders could well take 
the initiative in utilizing this means of 
and seek 


mass communication oppor- 





tunities to broadcast religious services 
of a high calibre over the more than 
1200 local broadcasting stations in our 
country. When an opportunity does 
come, the speaker can nearly always 
get reliable counsel about the tech- 
niques involved from the staff members 
of the station. 
Using Public-Address Systems 


The same principles of speaking ap- 


-ply to using a public-address system 


as apply to speaking over the radio. 
The mechanics are about the same. As 
in broadcasting, the speaker should 
not touch the mike nor cough into it 
while speaking. Engineers are usually 
careful in setting up equipment for 
radio broadcasting, while busy janitors 
often care for the public-address sys- 
tems in churches. For this reason the 
speaker should be more careful to 
check his equipment and test his speak- 
ing over a public-address system than 
over the radio. These need to be done 
in radio speaking too, but they are not 
responsibilities of the speaker. Aside 
from this, the speaker should follow the 
same methods in using a P.-A. system 
that he does in broadcasting over the 
radio. 

Speakers in the church have a ten- 
dency to rely too much on public-ad- 
dress systems. They are beneficial in 
helping partially-deaf people to hear 


and those in far-off corners, but they 
do restrict the freedom and abandon 
of the speaker in delivering his mes- 
sage. They restrict his bodily action, 
his gesturing, and his vocal variety. 
Most speakers would do well to rely 
less on sound amplifying systems and 
more on their own lung power, bodily 
movement, and vocal expressiveness. 


Telecasting 

Telecasting is a combination of 
broadcasting and public speaking. It 
is similar to broadcasting in that the 
speaker must speak into a microphone 
and be subject to all the limitations 
that that involves. He must stay close to 
the mike and adapt his style and de- 
livery accordingly. But telecasting is 
also like public speaking in that the 
body is visible to the listening and see- 
ing audience. Therefore the speaker 
must be careful of his bodily appear- 
ance, especially of his facial expres- 
sion. He should not pull on his tie nor 
comb his hair while speaking, for in- 
stance, as he could in broadcasting, as 
it would detract attention away from 
his message. And as in public speak- 
ing, he should employ bodily action 
wisely and effectively. He should make 
use of certain expressive movements of 
the face, head, shoulders, and torso 
without letting them develop into man- 
herisms. He should continuously utilize 
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ONE SHOT IS NOT SUFFICIENT 





Using Films in Series 
by Wikkam 4 Stadninn 


AM frequently asked for a copy of 

our visual education program. We 

don’t have such a program. We have 
an educational program and we use 
audio-visual aids in this program. We 
use them when we think they will do 
some good, when they can do the job 
better than other forms of teaching. 

We like to use films in series, too. We 
feel that we can accomplish more with 
the same effort. We believe that films 
can be related to larger objectives. 
This is illustrated by our use this past 
winter of the well-known “2000 Years 
Ago Series.” ° 

The teachers were asking for back- 
ground material on how people lived in 
the time of Jesus. Parents, too, were 
conscious of a need for more infor- 
mation in this area. Our curriculum 
centers this year on Jesus and his 
teachings and life and this series 
seemed to be just what we wanted. 

To use them during the hour of 
church school would cut quite a slice 
out of that thin hour. Besides, the 
parents could not see the films then. 
We decided to add something to the 
church school. 

Here is our plan for this series as 
we worked it out: The primary and 
junior parents were told about the 
series. So were the children, and with 
them we emphasized that the parents 
should see the films with the children. 
Since we have a 9:30 worship service, 

*Director of Religious Education, Lakewood 
(Ohio) Presbyterian Church, editer of Church 
Department of ‘Educational Screen’’ magazine, 


1uthor of the book, “Projected Visual Aids in 
the Church.” 


tFrom Religious Film Association, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York 


some sort of facial or bodily movement 
in order to help hold the attention and 
interest of his audience. 

Regardless what kind of situation a 
speaker encounters, he should speak in 
a manner appropriate to that particu- 
lar occasion. He should consider his 
interests and capabilities as a speaker, 
the subject he is to discuss, the desires 
and expectations of the people in the 
congregation, and the purpose of the 
occasion. Whenever a speaker in the 
church blends these four factors into 
a harmonious whole, his speaking wil! 
most assuredly be appropriate and thus 
acceptable. 


this was easy. We asked the parents to 
come to the large chapel at the close 
of the worship service. We asked the 


children to come there too and join |’ 


their parents in seeing films on “how 
people lived when Jesus was a boy.” 

Because the chapel would not seat 
both the primary and the junior chil- 
dren and their parents at the same 
time, we had one group come one Sun- 
day and the other the next. Many par- 
ents and children came twice—because 
they wanted to. 

We were gratified by the results. The 
attendance was fine, partly because 
they were in a series. The parents 
came, too, in good number and were en- 
thusiastic about the films. Summariz- 
ing, this is what many of them said: 
“This is fine. It’s what I need even 
more than the children. I didn’t know 
so and so. I’ve often wondered about 
the things I saw this morning. My 
education was neglected. Are you go- 
ing to have another series?” 

The teachers liked the idea, too, and 
many came. They thought it much bet- 


ter to add one-half hour to church | 


school, for the films were shown from 
10:35 on to 11:00 or later, than cut into 
their already short hour. The minister 
liked the idea. It brought more par- 
ents out to the 9:30 worship, besides 
he realized the importance of giving 
visual background to the curriculum 
for some 200 children of the church 
school. 


It took some work, but every project | 


does. What counts is what you get 


out of it. Each film was introduced. | 
When shown to the primary children an | 
“adjusted commentary” was either put 

on magnetic tape and run off with the | 


film, or this new commentary was 
given over the public-address system. 
Much information was added in this 
way, and the vocabulary brought down 
to the youngest children. 

Another series was in connection 
with a three-session leadership train- 
ing course on child development. As 
this course was developed for our en- 
tire teaching staff, we decided to use 
Hurlock’s book, Child Development. The 
series of films by McGraw Hill Com- 
pany on this book were brought to the 


attention of the committee. It decided | 
that the films would be used instead of | 


*McGraw Hill Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, New York, 











Near afler yeas; 


the worlds leading 
church organ 


Each year more churches choose the 
Hammond Organ than any other 
comparable instrument. 

This is true because the Hammond 
Organ offers these features: 

¢« Hundreds of rich church tones. 

« Exclusive “reverberation control” — 


can provide music of cathedral qual- 
ity in even the smallest churches. 


« Never gets out of tune.t+ 


+ Easy to install —no structural 
changes required in your church. 


You owe it to your church to see and 
hear a complete demonstration of 
the Hammond Organ—the organ 
chosen by more than 27,000 churches 
the world over. 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal 
Hammond Organs starting at $1285* (for 
the Spinet Model, not shown), including 
tone equipment and bench. 


CHURCH MODEL 

Price on request. 
*f.0.b. Chicago; includes Federal excise tax 
which is rebated to churches. Concert Model 
hos 32-note pedal keyboard built to AGO 
specifications and an additional {Pedal Solo 
Unit, tunable to preference by organist. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


for full information 


(C0 ‘49 Tested Plans to Raise a Church Or- 
gan Fund” 

0) “Are You Wondering About Organs?”’ 

Hammond Instrument Company 

4250 W Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Il 


Name. 





Address 
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© 1952, Hammond Instrument Company 
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Watchmen can’t guard 
every corner at once... 


but Anchor 


Fence does! 


| children and parents. 
| from seeing to talk and back to seeing, 
we 
| was only a fraction of what a lecturer 
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a lecturer to give basic background in- 
formation for each of the three ses- 
sions. After the films were previewed 
and studied, they were certain this is 
what they wanted to do. 

Three films were settled upon: The 
Principles of Development, Children’s 
and Social Development. 
They average about twenty minutes in 
length, black and white and 
sound. 

Right after church school (10:30) 
the teachers and officers, and some par- 
ents, came to the chapel. The film for 
the day was introduced, and then 
shown. Then followed the discussion 
on questions which the leader for the 
session had worked out carefully after 
studying the films and the textbook. 
These questions were either mimeo- 
graphed or put on the blackboard. The 
was held close to the 


Emotions 


are in 


whole program 
general question—“What does all this 
mean for our church school?” 

It was senerally agreed that no lec- 
turer could have accomplished in the 
same time what the films did. They 
were vivid and compelling. They got 
just about 100% attention. What we 
saw we remembered. We referred to 
it time and time again in the discus- 


| sions—because the principles we werc 


trying to learn and apply had been con- 
cretely put before us on the screen by 
Because we went 
all 


learned more. The cost, too, 


| would have been. 


ITH Anchor Fence on the job, your | 


cemetery is completely protected, day 
and night! Buildings, grounds and monu- 
ments are safeguarded against thieves, 
vandals and evildoers of all kinds. Anchor 
Fence is truly everywhere at once, always 
“awake,” always on guard. 

What’s more, you get long-lasting pro- 
tection with Anchor Fence, because Deep- 
Driven Anchors hold the fence permanently | 
erect and in line, in any soil or weather, | 
yet permit relocation at any future time. 
“Squar-Form” corner posts and square | 
frame gates of “‘Squar-Form” tube steel are | 
other exclusive features that make genuine 
Anchor Fence your best buy! 

FREE! I/lustrated Catalog 

For further information, write for our free 
catalog No. 120. Then, at your request, 
we'll be glad to send an Anchor Fence en- 
gineer to help you work out final plans. 
Address: ANCHOR Post FENCE DIVISION, 
Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6642 Eastern | 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 





| erty 
| went haywire); 


Young America Films, Inc.,§ has a 


| series called “Discussion Problems in 


Group Living” which I have previewed 
and plan to use when the time is ripe. 
Here they are, made primarily for the 
school, but touching upon problems 
right at the core of religious education: 
The Other Fellow’s Feelings (teasing 
carried to the extreme); The Outsider 
(the effect of cliques and thoughtless 
unfriendliness); Other People’s Prop- 
(what happened when a prank 
and Cheating (what 
happens to yourself and others when 
you cheat). 

Each film is about twelve minutes 
long, in black and white with good, 
clear sound. Junior high youth are 
cast in the various roles, and play their 
parts quite well. The problem is set 
up in such a way that the whole film 
“says”: “Here’s what happened; that’s 
what they did; what would you have 

7?” Each one leaves the 


done and why? 
questions right in the lap of the 


| audience! 


This looks to me like a series for my 


Junior Hi Sunday evening meetings, 


scheduled, perhaps, one each month 
next fall with a special group of three 


$Young America 18 East 4lst 


Films, Inc., 
Street, New York 17, N 


New York 


or four youngsters to bring off each 
session. That would involve quite a 
few young people, and we may think 
of a good way to tie parents in on the 
utilization of this series. Each one, of 
course, would be oriented toward reli- 
gious aspects of the problems; get 
right down to cases in the church. I 
don’t believe these questions could be 
put up to a group any more effectively 
than these films can do it if their use 
is carefully planned to involve both 
pupils and parents. 

More than twenty-five years ago I 
used films in preaching to youth on 
Sunday evenings. All we had then 
were theatrical films, about 600 new 
ones a year and all geared for enter- 
tainment. Out of this crop we could 
pick some forty per year which side- 
swiped some moral or religious theme 
hard enough to give the starting point 
for a sermon to a_ semi-captive 
audience. 

Not so today. If I were preaching, 
or conducting evening worship in coun- 
try, town, or city I’d study such films 
as those in Cathedral’s St. Paul series. 
I would develop my subject for the 
series, and pick four or five of the best 
and go to work. Each service would 
be built on the same general pattern 
but with a tight integration of all ele- 
ments about what I wanted that film to 
cause to happen in the minds and 
hearts of the audience. 

Again, I would take the films which 
Family Films, Inc. have produced and 
study them with a view to setting up 
a series for Sunday evenings, week 
nights, or for whenever my total pro- 
gram indicated. From this list of 
films a fine series could be constructed. 
Most of them run about 30 minutes, 
leaving plenty of time for starting and 
closing. There’s no preacher in the 
business who couldn’t deliver a power- 
packed meditation after showing Roll- 
ing Stones or Honor Thy Family, 
Yesterday, Today and Forever, A Boy 
and His Prayer, Rim of the Wheel, 
Bible on the Table—to name but a few. 
This high-yield ore will yield much 
spiritual gold if you will do the 
smelting. 
CATHEDRAL MOVES INTO NEW 

CHURCH FILM FIELD 

Hollywood—The first of a series of 
television and church films based on 
modern life situations in relation to 
Scriptural incidents, has just been com- 
pleted by Cathedral Films. 

In the past, Cathedral has concen- 
trated on producing stories in their 
Biblical settings. The move into the 
new field was prompted by requests 
from churches and film distributors, ac- 
cording to the Rev. James K. Friedrich, 
company president.—RNS 
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for Modernizing Church Property 
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PERMA-STONE is the Beautiful, everlasting Perma-Stone is a happy choice for 
registered mark of your church, for your community — and for your building 
the PERMA-STONE ; ‘ ; 

COMPANY, originator fund. Lends charm and character to any type of architec- 
of moulded stone bia ture, wins pride and support of members. Low in first cost 
wall-facing. National- 
ly used for over 20 
years. Don't accept 
a substitute. Offers Many Advantages. Perma-Stone is applied over old 


walls without expensive alterations. Easily adapted to curved 


and no maintenance expense. 











Many thousands of 
homes have been windows, towers, any special design features. Forms a tight 


modernized with % . - 

Perma-Stone, seal against weather, fire, vermin. Insulates walls for all-year 

comfort, saves fuel. Perma-Stone is available in beautiful 

blended colors, stone designs and textures. See them and 

get a free estimate from your Perma-Stone dealer. Mail 
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Glorious Tower Music 
Inspires Your Community 
to Worship... 


The full, natural beauty of RAULAND- 
amplified chime, organ and choral 
music swelling richly and sonorously 
from your church tower, will issue 
a powerful invitation to worship. 
Churches—large and small—through- 
out the land, use the effective medium 
of RAULAND Electronic Amplification 
to awaken in their communities an 
inspiring religious spirit. Here, definitely, 
is a powerful invitation to worship. 
No church should deprive itself of this 
modestly priced asset with its impres- 
sive attendance-building values . . . 


The RAULAND 60-Wott Bi-Power Ampli- 
fier, equipped with matched reproduc- 
ers, achieves glorious amplification of 
Church Tower music; serves also for 
sound reinforcement inside the church so 
that all who worship may hear. 


Hundreds of fine churches have selected 
RAULAND Electronic Amplification. Plan 
now for a RAULAND installation in your 
church. Write us for all details ... our ex- 
perienced Church Division will gladly assist 
you in this planning. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-C Addison St. + Chicago 18, Illinois 
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SOME BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 





Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburg 
by Thank J, Ballard: 


in scanning the previous articles in 

this series that I have attempted 
the impossible. They may even have 
said that it is an act of impertinence to 
try in as little space to convey an idea 
of such great historic institutions. Let 
me hasten to say that the thought was 
in the mind of the writer before it 
occurred to the reader, and that more 
than once as the task has proceeded he 
has been tempted to desist. Yet some- 
times even the most inadequate of in- 
troductions will incite readers to inves- 
tigate further; and my hope is that 
these rapid glances may encourage 
someone to turn elsewhere and to find 
for himself the information it is impos- 
sible for me to convey. 


<¥T of my readers may have felt 


We have already made a flying visit 
to Scotland. In the second of these 
articles I did my best to describe Scot- 
land’s oldest and smallest university in 
the little town of St. Andrews on the 
Fife coast. There are, however, three 
other such homes of learning across 
the Border and we dare not leave them 
without so much as a reference. They 
are the universities of Glasgow, Aber- 
deen and Edinburgh, naming them in 
chronological order. If I pay more at- 
tention to the first than to the other two 
it will not be because it has greater 
claims to pre-eminence but that it has 
reéently been celebrating its 500th an- 
niversary and has therefore been more 
in the public eye. The celebrations in- 
cluded a students’ torchlight procession, 
a reception of delegates from academies 
the world over and the granting of an 
exceptional number of honorary de- 
grees. The procession started by the 
carrying of a lighted torch from 
the Border village of Bedrule, where 
the founder was born to Glasgow Cathe- 
dral. From there it was conducted at 
night by some 2000 students to the uni- 
versity. The more official and sedate 
celebrations included an oration by Lord 
Macmillan and complimentary speeches 
by distinguished visitors. 

Glasgow University originated in a 
Bull of Pope Nicholas V and was im- 
plemented by Bishop William Turnbull. 
For centuries there was but one faculty, 
the Faculty of Arts, and ecclesiastical 
influences were paramount, lectures and 


derator, Free Church Council 


*Former m 


Britain 


meetings normally being held on church 
premises. There were important develop- 
ments in the seventeenth century includ- 
ing the building of the Old College with 
its baronial type of architecture. An- 
other notable change took place in 1870 
when work was transferred to the west 
end of the city, the present site. For 
many years three “regents” were re- 
sponsible for instruction and they were 
concerned almost exclusively with the 
teaching of logic, grammar and philoso- 
phy. In 1577 they became responsible 
also for Greek and physics, the princi- 
pal taking in addition Hebrew and 
divinity. A few years later another 
regency was added and in the first half 
of the seventeenth century chairs of 
medicine and humanity were estab- 
lished. In the next century considerable 
steps forward were taken including a 
lecturer in botany and professors of 
mathematics, moral philosophy and as- 
tronomy. Still greater developments 
have taken place in more modern times 
and there are now sixty-three chairs, 
a teaching staff of nearly 600 and up- 
wards of 7000 students. It would be 
tedious to enumerate the many distin- 
guished persons who have been con- 
nected with the university either as 
graduates or undergraduates, but 1 
few must be mentioned. When twenty- 
three years of age James Watt became 
“mathematical instrument maker to the 
university.” Lord Lister and Lord Kel- 
vin in the nineteenth century brought 
great luster to its name. Edward Caird 
and Sir Richard Gibb attracted large 
numbers of students. More recently 
there have been men of the caliber of 
Gilbert Murray, Lord Lindsay and Sir 
Oliver Franks who, having made un- 
usual contributions, passed to greater 
fame elsewhere. There are scores more 
who have proved themselves to be men 
of front rank. We must be content to 
say with Professor J. W. Cook that “the 
professor has never lacked 
distinguished pupils and the roll of 
graduates, whose number 
amounts to some 27,000 men and wo- 
men, contains many illustrious and hon- 
oured names.” 


Glasgow 


present 


We must not attempt to describe the 
buildings, old and new, including a 
massive one for zoology, a new one for 
chemistry, and observatory opened in 
1939, adequate administrative and so- 
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cial centers. Enough to quote Profes- 


sor Cook again and say that “the uni- | 


versity enters its sixth century in a 
state of healthy vigour.” 
Aberdeen 


An equally impressive record could 


doubtless be written about Aberdeen 


University which was founded under | 
1494, | 


Catholic influences in 
Whatever scholars and thinkers distin- 
guished the place in those far off days, 
there have been still more in modern 
Such academic centers in part 
reflect and in part cause the great 
movements of history, but throughout 
the years has been known as a strong- 
hold of both classical and theological 
learning. In modern times Protestant 
influences have been supreme, and some 
of the men and books associated with it 
are household words throughout a great 
part of Christendom. Sir George Adams 
Smith, for example, is remembered with 
gratitude in practically every Protes- 
tant seminary and in most Protestant 
manses. For years he was principal and 
vice-chancellor, and in spite of the de- 
mands of academic administration, he 
wrote such books as the Historical 


Roman 


times. 


Geography of the Holy Land and ex- , 


positions of Isaiah and the Minor 
Prophets. There are many other vol- 
umes that might be mentioned includ- 
ing one on the topography, economics 
and history of Jerusalem. William Rob- 
ertson Smith, to mention one other sig- 
nificant name, suffered not a little in 
his lifetime but let behind him an in- 
fluence which is not dead yet. Born in 
1846, the son of a FreeChurch minister, 
he studied at Aberdeen and amongst 
other academic distinction won the Fer- 
guson mathematical scholarship. After 


a period in Germany he became assis- | 
tant professor of natural philosophy in | 
Edinburgh, but in 1870 he returned to | 
Aberdeen as professor of Oriental lan- | 
guages and Old Testament exegesis. | 
His published articles distressed the | 


authorities of the Free Church of Scot- 
land so much that he was tried and in 
1881 removed from his chair. He mi- 
grated to Cambridge, continued his re- 
search, produced important books like 
The Prophets of Israel and The Reli- 
gion of the Semites. It is good to re- 
member that in the years 1888 to 1891 
he was again in Aberdeen delivering the 
‘Burnett lectures. He died in Cambridge 
in 1894, generally recognized not only 
as one of the greatest of scholars and 
the most courageous of thinkers but a 
man of sweetness and charm of disposi- 
tion and extraordinary controversial 
powers. 

In spite of wars and their immense 
debts, great progress has been main- 


tained throughout the first half of this | 


century. New chairs and lectureships 


have been founded and handsome build- | 
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ings created and equipped. Particular 
attention has been paid at the Rowett 
Institute (inaugurated in 1913) to re- 
search in animal nutrition. Private 
benefactors have made possible the in- 
crease in library accommodation and the 
endowment of chairs in political econ- 
omy, geology and engineering. With the 
exception King’s College Chapel—‘the 
only chapel in Scotland to retain intact 
its medieval screens and choir-stalls”— 
the ancient buildings have passed away. 
One thing retained is the red gown of 
the undergraduate—a distinction shared 
with St. Andrews—a very welcome 
spark of color against the cold granite 
of the city. 
Edinburgh 

The University of Edinburgh deserves 
at least an article to itself. It is the 
youngest of such Scottish institutions, 
being founded in 1583 by a royal char- 
ter granted by King James IV, but its 
position in the capital city gives it an 
importance of its own. It consists of a 
chancellor, vice-chancellor, lord-rector 
and principal as well as professors, lec- 
turers, graduates and students. 

The principal is elected by the city 
and throughout its history the connec- 
tion with the capital has been unusu- 
ally close. It is famous for its fine 
library which began in 1580 with a gift 
of books by Clement Little and has been 
increased from time to time by other 
benefactions. The buildings, which have 
been greatly extended in modern times, 
occupy the site of the ancient church 
of St. Mary in the Field where Darnley 
was murdered. The medical schoo] has 
always maintained an_ exceptionally 
high standard; it is magnificently hous- 


ed in buildings in the Italian Renais- 


sance style. Since 1910 new chairs 
have been established in bacteriology, 
clinical medicine, tuberculosis, chemis- 
try in relation to medicine, therapeu- 
tics, psychiatry, etc. Great strides have 
also been taken in social study, techni- 
cal chemistry, public health, veterinary 
and_ kindred New 
laboratories were opened in 


science subjects. 
chemical 
1924. Large hostels have been created 
and increasing attention paid to the 
suitable accommodation of undergrad- 
uates. So close is the contest between 
the university, the city and the country 
that one is tempted to speak also of 
public parks and buildings, of learned 
and national monuments, 
churches and museums; it is enough, 
however, to say that everyone who lives 
or studies in this modern Athens feels 
that he belongs to no mean city. 
Scotland has always provided leaders 
in the study of divinity. To particular- 


societies 


ize in the space available would be im- 
possible but there are names that can- 
not be altogether omitted. 

There was A. B. Bruce with his book 
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FINNEY LIVES ON 





Charles 6. 


Finney 


by Wham R Buibour* 


S it was never my privilege to 
have known nor to have heard 
Charles G. Finney, my knowl- 
edge of him is second-hand. In his re- 
cently published Finney Lives On 
(Revell), Dr. V. Raymond Edman, 
president of Wheaton College, gives a 
clear picture of the man and refers to 
his revival methods and to his message. 
The recognized Dean of American 
Evangelists, Charles G. Finney had his 
early ministry along the banks of the 
Erie Canal in New York State. Fre- 
quently he used canal boats to get 
where he wished to go—not very quick- 
ly, but he got there just the same. 
Finney was six feet two in height 
and, as Dr. Edman writes, “When he 
was twenty, he excelled every man and 
boy he met in every species of toil and 
sport.” A real man, indeed! He was 
born in 1792 in Connecticut and early 
in life went to the unbroken wilderness 
of middle New York State. A _ school 
teacher, he was twenty-nine years old 
before he paid much attention to reli- 
matters. After his conversion, 
he gave his boundless energy to the 
service of his Master. His work spread 
to all classes. At first he thought only 
of the backwoods people; some of them 
reviled him—others listened to him. 
~ His most serious opposition came 
from Christians like Dr. Lyman Bee- 
cher of Boston. He and others did not 
like “the new measures” allegedly 
adopted by Finney who gave himself to 
prayer and continued his ministry. In 
1831 he was in New England and was 
invited to Boston by Dr. Lyman Bee- 


gious 


*President. Fleming H. Revell Company 


Training of the Twelve, his commen- 
tary on Hebrews and his very sugges- 
tive volume on St. Paul. There were 
the two Milligans, one at Aberdeen and 
one at Glasgow, the older with his ex- 
position of the Book of Revelation and 
the younger with his work on The 
Christian Fellowship. A writer of un- 
usual acumen was A. B. Davidson whose 
explanations of Job and Hebrews have 
put thousands of students and ministers 
in his debt. In the field of pure theol- 
ogy James Denny always had weight; 
years ago he was by some considered 
conservative but his writings stand the 
test of time better than There 
is hardly a manse or a vicarage in Brit- 


some, 


cher and other pastors. 

Later he was a pastor in New York 
City. In 1851 he was made president 
of Oberlin College and served in this 
capacity until 1865. Then followed his 
well-remembered revivals elsewhere in 
this country and in the British Isles. 
He died August 16, 1875, at Oberlin. 

President Edman is well qualified to 
write about Charles Finney. He was 
converted at eighteen and began his 
Christian service working among the 
Indians in the high Andes region of 
Ecuador. Previous to World War II, 
he accepted a call to be president of 
Wheaton College. His Finney Lives On 
was written after the deep awakening 
at Wheaton among the students. As a 
basis for his volume, he used the Auto- 
biography of Charles G. Finney, Re- 
vival Lectures, Lectures on Revivals of 
Religion—all Finney books published 
by the Revell Company. 

Lives On in printed 
messages as the following, taken from 
Dr. Edman’s volume: 


Finney such 


There are many individuals who, in- 


stead of making Jesus Christ their 
standard of comparison, and the Bible 
their rule of life, manifestly aim at no 
such thing. ... Their object is to main- 
tain a respectable profession of reli- 
gion. Instead of seriously inquiring 
for themselves what the Bible really 
requires, and asking how Jesus Christ 
would act in such and such cases, they 
are looking simply at the common run 
of professing Christians, and are sat- 
isfied with doing what is commendable 
in their estimation. They prove to a 
demonstration that their object is not 
so much to do what the Bible lays down 
as duty as to what the great mass of 
professing Christians do—to do what is 
respectable rather than what is right. 
ain, and I suppose in America also, 
where the names of Marcus Dodds and 
James Stalker, J. E. McFayden and 
Alex Martin, Hugh Mackintosh and A. 
F. Findlay, H. A. A. Kennedy and James 
Moffatt and H. R. Mackintosh are un- 
known. The names indeed are legion, 
and our debt to Scotland immense, with- 
out so much as mentioning men who 
though trained in Scottish academies 
did their main work in England or 
America, the continent of Europe, the 
British Dominions, or the widespread 
mission fields. 

But is the maintained ? 
Are there today coming from the north- 

(Turn to page 52) 
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More and More Congregations 
Are Singing the Praises of the 
Baldwin Electronic Organ 





The superb tonal colors of the Baldwin—the richness 
and depth it brings to sacred music—are being enjoyed 
by more and more congregations everywhere. For here 
is an instrument with traditional organ tone, from its 


softest whisper to its magnificent choir of full organ. 


Compare the Baldwin for tone, 
for beauty, for economy! 
The Model 5, or the larger Model 10, offers your church 


these outstanding features—incomparable beauty, superior 
tone quality, ease of playing, ease of installation and real economy 
of investment and maintenance. We would like to send you more information 
about Baldwin Electronic Organs. Write for our 


booklets, “‘Selecting A New Organ For Your 


Church’’ and ‘‘Fund Raising Plans.” 
THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS + ACROSONIC 


SPINET PIANOS 


HAMILTON VERTICAL AND GRAND PIANOS+ BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
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PEWS, PULPIT 
AND CHANCEL 
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line of all-wool pile carpets 
woven specifically for churches. 





BECAUSE the quality has been proven 
sound by numerous outstand- 
ing installations. 


BECAUSE they are available in the want- 
ed figured Wilton and plain 
and Moresque velvet types 








Write for name and address 
of our dealer nearest you. He 
will submit samples and prices. 
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Glasgow 
(From page 50) 

ern kingdom men of thought and re- 
search worth naming in the same breath 
with these giants of the past? The 
questions tempt us either to plan other 
articles or to turn an essay into a cata- 
iogue. Suffice it to say that though the 
theologian has not the platform his 
predecessors had, and though his name 
may be unknown to the great majority, 
there is the same sense of responsibil- 
ity, the same quality of scholarship and 
generally the same felicity of expres- 
sion. It is dangerous to mention names, 
so many will be excluded that ought 
to be included, but perhaps I may ven- 
ture a few personal words. I think I 
have read nearly everything John Bail- 
lie of Edinburgh has written and few 
books have filled me with greater ad- 
miration than his And the Life Ever- 
lasting. Baillie is not only convincing 
in argument but persuasive in style. 
He also has a religious quality that 
makes his writing a means of grace. 
His brother, Donald, in St. Andrews, is 
not so widely known, but reference has 
already been made to his work on 
Christology. Much might also be said 
about his influence on his students, I 
am not so well acquainted with the work 
of A. M. Hunter but his books are in 
every serious bookshop and there are 
many who speak with gratitude of what 
they have received from him. There is 
James S. Stewart who attracted great 
attention when he was a minister in 
Morningside and who somehow man- 
aged to write books like The Life and 
Teaching of Jesus Christ and A Man 
in Christ: the Vital Elements in St. 
Paul’s Religion. We shall expect more 
from his pen now that he has a chair 
in Edinburgh. There is George Duncan, 
the principal of St. Mary’s College, St. 
Andrews, with original research in the 
Pauline Epistles as well as administra- 
tive work in the Church of Scotland. 
There are Arthur Gossip and G. H. C. 
MacGregor and William Manson. And 
what shall I more say for time would 
fail to tell of Scottish theologians and 
Biblical scholars who have stayed in 
their own land and others who have 
travelled to distant scenes? There is 
however, no need to labor the point. 
So far as one can judge there are no 
signs that the stream is exhausted, 
beyond the men who are widely known, 
there is a vast supply of those who are 
still preparing themselves for future 
ministries. 
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Old customs die hard. Many lecturers still seem to think they must stand 
before the screen and wave a wand. 

That’s outmoded ... passé... inefficient, since Beseler put the POINTEX + 
PROJECTION POINTER on the VU-LYTE. Now the speaker stays behind 
the projector, views an undistorted picture just as the audience sees it, and 
points out details by a moving arrow of light. A convenient control knob at 
the front of the projector enables the speaker to direct the arrow anywhere 
on the screen just exactly where he wants it. 

This patented POINTEXt PROJECTION POINTER is only one of 
many of VU-LYTE’s novel features directly devised to meet the modern needs 
of visual education teachers and lecturers. 


Because VU-LYTE is replete with tested innovations to make 
both lecturing and viewing easier, it is the unrivalled leader for 
opaque projection in schools, churches, clubs, and business. 


1. YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially lighted room. Total 
darkness is not necessary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides extra illumination. 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy through smoothly, 
without light flashes, by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 


THE NEW 


“jg, VU-LYTE 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


*Pat. Pending =| 
tPatented 


METAL BELT CONVEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. 

3. YOU CAN use copy “as is” — without mounting or inserting 
into any special holding device. The unique Beseler VACUMATIC* 
PLATEN holds all copy absolutely flat during projection. A full 
8% x 11 page letter or a postage stamp can be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or flutter. 

4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven surface—project on 
small or large screens. In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free demonstration 
of the precision-built VU-LYTE in your own projection 
room. And for more information regarding 
this truly new concept in opaque projection, 
ask for booklet CM. 


CHARLES Scale COMPANY 


60 Badger 


Est. 1869 


Avenue, Newark 8, N. 3. 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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A Visit to Great Britain 


THROUGH THE EYE OF YOUR 
CHURCH PROJECTOR 


by Joseph i 


OO ff OW would you like to spend an hour 
or two in Britain with our friends 
across the sea without ever having to leave 
this country? A quiet afternoon in some 
lovely Welsh countryside ... a visit to the 
Houses of Parliament ... seeing a famous 
religious landmark such as Canterbury 
Cathedral or perhaps a trip to the bustling 
activity of London’s Piccadilly Circus? You 
can do all this through the eye of your church 
projector. 


The Houses of Parliament (right) on 
the banks of the River Thames are 
the subject of such educational films 
as “MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS”. 


British pageantry is explored in all its glorious 
color in “TROOPING THE COLOR” (below). 
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Starting in the early forties, the British 
Government began to make a series of films 
and filmstrips designed to promote a better 
understanding of its country and its people. 
The result has been one of the finest series of 
educational and documentary subjects ever 
produced. Nearly every aspect of British life, 
the customs and pageantry, travel, churches, 
art, science, education—all are depicted in 
films showing the rich historical heritage of a 
great country. 


You will find these films and filmstrips 
of great educational and recreational interest 
in planning your church audio-visual pro- 
gram. These and several hundred other films 
and filmstrips are available for rental or pur- 
chase at nominal cost from the British In- 
formation Services in New York City. 


The cover and photographs on these pages are scenes from 
films which are available from British Information Services. 


Cranbrook, in Kent, showing the typical 
weatherboarded and tiled houses, as seen 
in the filmstrip “KENT” (directly below). 


The peaceful fishing scene (below) is 
the setting for one of B.I.S.’s many 
and varied industrial film subjects. 


Religious landmarks such as Canterbury Cathedral 
(above) are the subject of many films and filmstrips 
depicting Britain’s heritage of great religious archi- 
tecture stemming as far back as the fourth century. 


The spinner at the right 
shows one of the contrasts 
between traditional and 
modern methods of wool and 
cloth production in Britain 
as depicted in “GODDESS 
OF MERCHANTS”. 








“By and large, they are the keen- 
est, ablest, most devoted group of 
candidates whom the seminaries have 
known in a quarter of a century.” 
So speaks a President of a large 
seminary, referring to students for 
the ministry. Superlative though the 
phrases may sound, they express the 
sober truth. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
can testify in the same enthusiastic 
tone. It enjoys the contacts it makes 
with this magnificent group. Their 
healthy sense of humor, their dedi- 
cation to their work, their intelligent 
sense of values thrills everyone who 
makes their acquaintance. 

And it is no accident nor a deep 
secret that the Fund’s astonishing 
growth stems from the student bodies 
in the seminaries. A growing nuin- 
ber of these folks have sensed the 
value of the Fund. ‘They feel sure 
that they will not be pressured into 
buying a contract they can’t read. 
They know that a policy is delivered 


not just as a purchase across the ~ 


They catch the idea the 
transaction means entrance into a 


counter. 


family relationship which will last 
for life and will mean more as the 
years pass. In a word, the Fund is 
“First in the hearts of the seminar- 


ians!” 





PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Main Office, 1805 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(7 branch offices from coast to coast) 


An Interdenominational Life Insurance 
Company for All Protestant Ministers 


ALEXANDER. MACKIE, President 


Please send me information about: 
C Protection (] Retirement Income 
() Family Income C) Juvenile Insurance 


Address . 


"More than a Business — 
an Institution” 
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| PRAYERS FOR VISION 


The Pathway to God 
by jf Richmond Morgans 


THAT GOD MAY UNDERSTAND 
AND ENTER 
O Spirit of the living God, from whom 
no need can be concealed and before 
whom our weariness of body, anxiety of 
mind and distress of spirit are as an 
open book, mercifully regard us as we 
kneel before Thy wisdom, grace and 
redeeming power. From the noises of 
the world, its temptations and its ten- 
sions, shut us in with Thyself alone. 
May we feel our oneness with Thee 
and with our fellows and in the silent 
dignity of our own souls may we know 
Thee as the Father who will never leave 
us or forsake us. 
Through Jesus 
Amen. 


Christ our Lord. 


THE WAY TO GOD 

O Thou who art the Way, the Truth 
and the Life, by this way of public 
worship we seek Thee and the truth 
which alone can make us free. 

The world is so much with us that 
we carry its commotion even into the 
sanctuary. 

In the majesty of Thy presence, and 
in the sense that this is no other than 
the House of God, may we be quiet, 


reverent and serene. 


Wash off our souls O God! 

Give us a sense of oneness with Thee, 
and with our fellow-worshippers may 
Thy forgiveness be our morning bless- 
ing. 

Through Jesus 
Amen. 


Christ our Lord. 


PRAYER FOR ILLUMINATION 

O Thou who at the dawn of creation 
said “Let there be Light,” and in the 
fullness of time sent Thy Son to be the 
Light of the World, send out Thy light 
as we gather in this Thy Holy Hill. 
Set all our ambitions against the light 
of Thy cross, and in its illumination 
may we be ashamed of all that is 
shameful and penitent, for all that is 
less than it ought to be. Put Thy strong 
hand upon our weakness. Bring sooth- 
ing to our hurt and lift our vision to 
those things that are pure, honest and 
of good report. 

Through Jesus 
Amen. 


Christ our Lord. 


*Minister, First Congregational Church, Peru 
flinois 


FOR THE MINISTRY OF SONG 
AND PSALM 

O Lord our God, before whom the 
stars sang at the morning of creation, 
and to whom all nature joins in its 
litany of praise, regard us as we unite 
with Thy children who troop down the 
ages, in our morning sacrifice of wor- 
ship. 

We bless Thee for song and psalm 
and for every means and ministry that 
helps to give utterance to our heart’s 
offering of devotion. Most of all we 
thank Thee for our gospel, spoken to 
us not only in the poetry of word but 
in the majesty of fact; for we have seen 
Jesus, have felt the impact of his life 
and live in the full noontide of His love. 

Upon our worn and weary, sleep- 
bound world may we feel again the 
ineffible joy of Thy angels telling us 
of peace on earth and good will among 
men, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THROUGH PEOPLE TO GOD 

Through contacts with these people 
who have felt Thy presence, who know 
Thy purpose and who have demon- 
strated their good will we seek Thee. 

In the hallowed dignity of this house; 
in the silent intimations of our own 
souls, and in all our relationships of 
love and friendship, continue to make 
Thyself known to us. In this hour of 
worship touch our hearts to deeper in- 
sights, our minds to nobler thoughts, 
and our spirits to more human endea- 
vor. 

Make plain the path that lies before 
us; less complex the problems that 
trouble us, and more possible the duties 
that lie before us. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A PRAYER FOR INWARDNESS 

O Thou who art the promised reward 
of all who diligently seek Thee, come 
to Thy waiting and worshiping people 
who have not neglected to gather them- 
selves together for worship. Open to us 
the light-filled temnles of the eternal. 

Give us grace to look deeply inward, 
and from the immediate and the ex- 
ternal lift us Godward. So touch our 
inward life that we may find strength 
to rise above life’s temptations, to stand 
amid life’s torubles, and to keep faith 
sweet and strong when all else seems 
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to be against us. 

Give us deep margins of reserve upon 
which we may fall back in the hour of 
our need. Most of all give us Thyself, 
O Lord. Amen. 


FOR HELP BY CHRIST’S MERIT 


O God whose mercy has never failed 


the humble spirit and the contrite 


heart, we meet to worship Thee and to | 


thank Thee for Thy great goodness. 


As we pass so swiftly through our | 


days we pause to beg the pity of Him 


who promised to forgive our iniquity | 
and to remember it no more. We con- | 
fess that we are unworthy of Thy | 
favor, yet we plead the merits of Him | 


who is our Saviour. 


Be with us as we dwell for an hour 
in heavenly places. Having spent these | 
moments in the healing of Thy pres- 
ence, May we return to life with | 


strength renewed and spirits reinforced. 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. | 


THAT GOD MAY LIFT US 
TO HIMSELF 


Eternal God, the Great Creator of | 
this mighty universe, and the friend of | 
little children, hear us as in earnest | 


effort we seek Thee in this holy place 
where we have so often found Thee. 
May the pressure of Thy good spirit 


break through every obstacle that | 


worldliness, apathy and indifference may 
erect. In this hour of worship may we 


be lifted above the misty lowlands of | 


our common days, into those loftier alti- 
tudes where spirit with spirit may meet. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


WORLD COUNCIL TO SPONSOR 26 
WORK CAMPS 

Geneva, Switzerland— About 1,000 
young people will attend twenty-six 
camps this summer in Europe, Asia 
and the United States under the aus- 
pices of the Youth Department of the 
World Council of Churches. 

At each camp the volunteers from 
many countries will undertake practical 
construction work designed to meet a 
particular human need. Their tasks 
will range from remodeling a Belgian 
cloister for use as an old folk’s home 
to digging a drainage canal in Greece 
that will irrigate 500 hectares of pre- 
viously fallow land. 

Initiated in 1948 by the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches of the United 
States, the work camp program now is 
supported also by the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and the Presbyterian 


Church, U.S. A., under the auspices of | 


the administrative committee of the 
World Council’s department of Inter- 
Church Aid. 


Sunday School? 




















Sanctuary? 


Both « « « thanks to 


“MODERNFOLD” <0: 


Here's how a new eastern church uses “Modernfold" doors to make every 
available inch of floor space count. 

Notice how these “Modernfold” movable walls fold together to form private 
classrooms . . . and how quickly the Sunday School becomes the Sanctuary 
when the doors fold back to the walls. 


Easy to Open . . . Easy to Close_ stecitramed, vinyl-covered 
Modernfold” doors always operate smoothly, effortlessly, quietly. Built to 
take a lifetime of abuse, only maintenance needed is occasional washing with 
soap and water. Wide choice of colors. 
And remember, when it comes to quality of design, strength of materials .. . 
you can't get more in any other folding door. 
Sold and Serviced Look under “doors” in your classified directory 
Nationally for our installing distributor —or mail coupon. 





NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


In Canada: Modernfold Doors, 

1315 Greene Avenue, Montreal 
the doors that fold 

like an accordion 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
Box No. 914 
New Castle, Indiana 


Please send full details on “Modernfold’” doors 


Address 


by NEW CASTLE 

City.. 
Copyrighted 

New Castle Products, 1952 
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INDIVIDUALIZE YOUR CHURCH 
OFFERING ENVELOPES 


DEC 141952 














One-Half Actual Size 


Pride in the local church is one of the 
greatest incentives to liberal giving. 

Let us tell you how an attractive picture 
of your own church can be imprinted on 
your offering envelopes. It will improve 
their appearance and build church loyalty. 
Cost is no greater than the older types of 
envelopes. 


ASK FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


NATIONAL CHURCH SUPPLY COMPANY 


Chester, West Virginia 





TABLETS 


¢ church tablets 
# door plates © pew plates 
# room tablets ® honor rolls 


Do as churches and charitable organiza- 
tions from coast to coast do—make U. S. 
BRONZE your source for Bronze Tablets of 
tare beauty and distinction. Our modern 
lant and art bronze foundry—one of the 
jargest in the country devoted exclusively 
to bronze tablet work—assure you of the 
finest quality at lowest prices. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
PROMPT MAIL SERVICE - FREE SKETCHES - FREE ESTIMATES 


© memorials 


8 Tot 


ATES BRONZE sic 


| other. 





Productive Pastures 
by ee Dd. ie ae 








SERMON STARTER 
March Toward Thine End 
Blessed is he that waiteth, and com- 

eth to the thousand three hundred and 
five and thirty days. But go to thine 
end till the end be: for thou shalt rest, 
and stand on thy lot at the end of the 
days.—Daniel 12:12, 13. 


HE beloved pastor Emile Guiraud 
"['contded to us, one day, that when- 
ever he was too harassed by wor- 
ries, overcome by trials, or tormented 
by the wickedness of men, he would tell 
himself—thinking of the people of his 
own age—“In thirty years, at the most, 
we shall all be dead! That brings things 
back to their true proportions.” 
In fact, we ordinarily live with our 
joys and our sorrows, our passions and 
our disappointments, as though they 


| were eternal and we were linked tightly 


to them and they forever riveted to us. 
From thence come our feelings of de- 
spair or frenzy, one as absurd as the 
We live as though we did not 
know that if our lives are determined 
by the commandment, “March toward 
thine end” nothing can be taken from 
us. But the fact is that though man 
wake or sleep, run or stand still, laugh 
or weep, does good or evil, becomes 
worked up and excited or remains mor- 
ally as inert as an ox, he walks toward 
his end. He may accelerate his pace 
but not hold it up. It is because we for- 
get this fact that we conduct ourselves 
like fools. The only important 
thing in the world is to be able at all 
times to account for ourselves to God. 

* * The only question which is deci- 
sive since it is the only one which en- 
gages our eternal future —is that of 
our personal destiny. “Death,” 
writes Vinet, “is the knot which draws 
together all morality.” This is why the 
Book of Daniel calls those who have 
understood this “intelligent.” 

Notice that this command has a per- 
accent! It does not say, “You, 
men, march toward your ends!” but 
“Thou (Daniel, Victor, Helen or Joan) 
march toward thine end.” And this 
emphasizes the importance of the per- 
son, the individual, before God. In our 
pagan-Gregarian epoch we tend to 
this. In the face of the 
gigantic forces which today torture, 
buffet, and enflame the world, the 
human being is quite forgotten, quite 
Amid such infernal thun- 


* * * 


a 


sonal] 


overlook 


overlooked. 


| derings, who hears the sobbing of a 


mother? In the midst of such holocast, 
who sees the baby a bomb has torn 
apart? The official communiques some- 
times remind us of this—with the ter- 
ribly revealing phrase: “Insignificant 
losses.” But for God it is this “insigni- 
ficance” which is everything. In a sense, 
we might say that God hears nothing 
else, sees nothing else. 

+ * * 

Everything goes toward its destiny 
and knows it not, but this creature — 
his son—dare not be ignorant of it, 
because in all the world he is the only 
one who is able to turn his destiny to- 
ward salvation or perdition, to fall into 
darkness or to rise to the light! The 
end of the world does not interest God. 
But he never ceases to emphasize the 
end of man, and to warn him to con- 
sider it. * * * 

Man flees the God who seeks him in 
order to save him. He tries to escape 
him, with epileptic-like fits, with rapa- 
cious passions and orgies which greatly 
amuse the demons, with ambitions 
which are grotesque for the of 
God, in distractions unworthy of a 
thinking being, in pleasures which fin- 
ish by becoming no more than stupefy- 
ing opiates. He flees God also in his 
work, even in his art, and finally flees 
him by losing himself in others, by hid- 
Man, who is person- 
God, tries to 
refuge in the 


sons 


ing in the mass. 
particularized by 
escape him by taking 
anonymity of the crowd. 

At first glance this is confusing, for, 
ultimately. It is habit to 
want to pass unnoticed, to lose himself 
modestly in the crowd. On the con- 
trary, he aspires to be noticed, to be 
singled out, acclaimed and decorated. 
Then it is that man becomes afraid, 
afraid of death and afraid of God. 
Haunted by the fear of death, he looks 
sort of which 
shall save his person from total loss. 
He throws himself, especially when he 
is young, into the joyful abandon of the 
collective, but a pitiful postponement 
of famine for one who is famished for 
eternity. The more he matures, the 
more he finds this out. There is no way 
to play tricks with the command, 
“March toward thine end.” 

Moreover, because a man is afraid 
of God, afraid of the judgment of God, 
he thinks that by throusting himself 
into the mass, by dissimulating him- 
self there, he can escape the judgment, 


ally 


not man’s 


for some permanence 
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GREATER FILM PROTECTION 


witH VICTOR’S 


. 
: 
i 
| 
; 


Thousands of dollars in film 
damage have been saved by this 
exclusive Victor design, which 
brings you these safety features: 


@ sarery Fim Trips 

stop the projector instantly before damage can 
occur in the event of lost film loop from careless 
threading, bad splices or torn sprocket holes. 


3 180° SWING-OUT LENS MOUNT © DUAL FLEXO PAWLS 


provides easy access to film channel and aperature (famous cushioned action) slide into film per- 
plate for removal of dust and grit. forations accurately instead of punching new holes. 


A Victor projector treats film gently . . . handles film safely. New and ex- 
perienced operators alike prefer this extra security. 


You can also be sure of maximum picture brilliance . . . abundant, realistic sound 
. and years of dependable, trouble-free performance with a Victor projector. 


For complete information and the name of your nearest Victor distributor or 
dealer, write today to Dept. E-40. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA : 
‘New York © Chicago * Distributors Throughout the Werld 
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THE TIFFIN 


Since 1874 





sanctuary and sacristy furniture, pews, etc. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


TIEFIN 


Enjoy the superior craftsmanship in Tiffin products—kneeler cushions, 


Estimates without obligation. 


Tiffin, Ohio 








because there is no last judgment for 
a crowd. 

Man then turns to considering his 
nation, his race, his class, his party as 
one of those anonymous societies with 
limited which 
might (if one were dishonest) engage 
much 


responsibility, in one 
in shady business, without too 
personal risk, precisely because it was 
anonymous and of limited responsibil- 
ity. But the command of God destroys 
this illusion: “March thou toward thine 
end to give thy reckoning.” God will 
not judge the anonymous mass, but he 
will judge one by one the whole num- 
ber of persons who comprise it. Rausch- 
show the side of 


enbush, to diabolic 


such institutions, said that “God him- 
self would not be able to send to Hell a 
limited corporation.” That is right. 
But he can, perfectly well put its stock- 
holders there. Not the group nor the 
party, but the group members and the 
participants! Our personal responsibil- 
ity remains. 


In recognizing that on this earth we 
march toward our end, we see that 
God already wills even our terrestrial 
happiness. That is why the Book of 
Daniel calls those who have understood 
this “intelligent.” 


But beyond all this God wills above 
all our eternal happiness, which he has 
prepared for us from the beginning of 
the world. 

Let us make no mistake about the 
meaning of the word “end.” It signifies 
here, not a cessation but goal. * * * 
It is not a question of annihilation but, 
on the contrary, of fulfillment, or better, 
a reintegration and restoration of our- 
selves * * * after the plunge into dark- 
ness, the emerging into light.—Etienne 
Elie Lauriol, Pastor, the Church of the 
Oratorie du Louvre, Paris, France, in 
Best Sermons, 1951-1952, by G. Paul 
Butler; Macmillan 


POETIC WINDOWS 


Alternatives 


What is life, but give and take: 
Ebb and flow: sleep and wake! 


Rhythm, heartbeat; come and go. 
Pendulum swung to and fro! 


Joy and pain; the dark and light! 
Spirit, matter: wrong and right! 


Spring and winter: sunshine, rain: 
' 


Life is death and * * * life again! 
—Martha Martin 


Life and the Sickle Moon 

I saw the green meadow of the sky and 
the sickle moon, 

And remembered my own Life’s field 
and the time of harvest. 

I said, “Oh my fate, while you slept, 
the sun has risen.” 

The answer came: “In spite of what’s 
past, do not despair.” 

God pure and naked like the Messiah 
to Heaven, 

From your lamp a hundred beams shal] 
reach the sun. 

Don’t trust your star, that sneak-thief 
of the night, 
The trickster who stole the crown of 
Kaus, and the belt of Kaikhosrou. 
Though gold and ruby bangles pierce 
your ears, 

Attend to the voice 
beauty fades. 

Yet good luck to the mole which makes 
your face more lovely: 

That little pawn can check the sun and 
moon, 

And say to the sky, “Don’t lay this 
trumpery out: 

Love buys the moon for a barley-corn, 
and the clustered Pleiads for two.” 

The hypocrite’s zeal makes religion a 
burnt harvest: 

So burn your woolen 
and go! 


which tells how 


cassock, Hafiz, 


—Hafiz of Shiraz 


The Rhythm of His Life 
Until I caught the rhythm of his life, 
I had not heard the music of the 
spheres, 
The simple cadences of ancient psalms, 
The lyric beauty of a thousand years. 


I had not seen the loveliness of dawn 
Across the lifted hills, the gold and 
gray 
Of winter 
hush 


sunsets, or the moonlight’s 
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Upon a sleeping world, or flash of 
spray. 


Against eternal rocks! And now, behold! 
The Voiceless Future is a singing 
flame! 
White Presences attend me everywhere, 
Their canticles an echo of his name! 
—Mary Hallet in Christ in Poetry, 
by Clark 


To a Revolutionist 


With deadly drive Your grim advance 
Against tradition swept the world. 


But we have found a way to conquer 
even You. 

We talk like rebels, deprecate tradition, 

Discuss with unchanged hearts a world 
of change, 

And make of You, tradition-smashing 
Christ, 

Another dead tradition! 

—Harold E. Fey 


SELECTED PROSE 
When Shakespeare Passes By 
The panorama that meets our gaze 
when we step across to the window is 
really a cinematographic film of our 
own making. The animated scene de- 
pends for its colour, not in what is 
going on in the street below, but on 
what is going on in the soul within. 
As W. C. Gannett sings: 
The poem hangs on the berry-bush, 
When comes the poet’s eye; 
The street begins to masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by. 
Four people, having spent a while 
chatting by the fire, stroll across to 
the window. One, a racing man, is im- 
mediately captivated by a noble piece 
of horseflesk that happens to be pranc- 
ing by; a second is attracted by a sump- 
tuous car; a third member of the party 
—the sex is immaterial—goes into rap- 
tures over a lovely hat; whilst a fourth 
—the sex again immaterial—is lost in 
admiration of the pretty girl beneath it. 
The outlook is the same to them all; 
yet no two see the same things. 
Maeterlinck has taught us that we 
meet on the highway only those of the 
nature of ourselves. If, he says, Socra- 
tes goes forth, he will meet only Soc- 
rates, and there will ensue a hurricane 
of wisdom. If Judas walks abroad, he 
will quickly confront Judas, and some 
grim treachery must follow. That being 
so, Shakespeare has but to look from 
his lattice to see Shakespeares every- 
where. Shakespeares of all ages, heights 
and styles, will jostle each other on the 
pavement; Shakespeares are in charge 
of all the utility trucks, delivery vans 
and taxicabs on the roadway; whilst 
every automobile is driven by a Shakes- 
peare, with Shakespeares, young and 
old, and of both sexes, grouped on the 
seats about him. It is the philosophy 
that, in our infancy, a nursery rhyme 
struggles to teach us: 


Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you 
been? 

I went to London to look at the queen. 

Pussy-cat, 
there? 

I hunted a little mouse under a chair. | 


pussy-cat, what did you 


The point is that a cat may affect an 
interest in queens and crowns, but, when | 
it comes to the test, she has eyes only | 
for rats and mice. | 

No part of our anatomy is so sensi- | 
tive to emotional and spiritual influ-| 
ences as the eye. Tennyson declares | 
that, to one in love, “a greener emerald | 
twinkles in the grass, a bluer sapphire | 
melts into the sea.” In his moments of | 
inspiration, William Blake looks upon} 
a transfigured world. Hemmed in by 
the squalor of lowliest London, his} 
glowing fancy transformed each nar- | 
row alley into one of the boulevards | 
of Paradise. In his matter-of-fact way, | 
he would tell how he came upon a tree | 
full of angels at Peckham Rye, met} 
Ezekiel in Hyde Park, and saw the 
pillars of the Holy City at Marylebone | 
and Islington. Every common object | 
was transfused with celestia! splendour. | 
It is the old story: Shakespeare passed | 
and the streets were all of gold. | 

The truth has practical implications. | 
When Newton passed, a falling apple} 
suggested thoughts that gave a new 
direction to science. When Watt passed 
a singing kettle changed its tune and | 
chanted the glories of a mechanized | 
world. When Marconi passed, every | 
breath of air became a vehicle for 
world-wide communication. When Flem- | 
ing and Flory passed, the mould of a| 
mushroom became capable of the mir- 
acle of penicillin. | 

Every landscape depends for its love- | 
liness, not on hill and valley and stream, | 
but on the eye that beholds it. Tim 
Linkinwater, as lovers of Dickens know, | 
lived in a dingy London attic. Its one 
touch of colour was the row of flower- | 
pots on the window-sill. But, to Tim,| 
it was a fairy palace. “There’s nothing | 
like it,” he would boast. “There’s not | 
such a spring in England as the pump | 
under the archway: there’s not such a} 
view in England as the view from my | 
window. I know; I’ve slept here for) 
forty-four years, and here I hope to | 
die!” Let any man skilled in the arts | 
of rhetoric attempt to refute that argu-| 
ment. | 

The New Testament presents the rec- | 
ord of One who excelled in the sublime 
art of seeing the best shining through | 
the worst. In a craven coward who had 
thrice denied him, he saw a martyr} 
who would dauntlessly die for his faith. | 
In a woman of the street, he saw a| 
saint of infinite sweetness and charm. | 
In a ruthless and relentless persecutor, | 
he saw a singularly winsome and per- | 
suasive evangelist. When he passed by, | 
every berry-bush stood beflagged with! 
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FENCE 


@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 


Protection is 
the Best Policy 


@ Whatever your church property 
responsibility may be we have a new, 
informative booklet that’s tailored for 
you. It will give you valuable informa- 
tion on protection of property and 
persons, day and night, by means of 
fence that’s also tailored to your 
requirements. Your Page Chain Link 
Fence can be of the style, height and 
metal that’s best for you, no matter 
what the conditions. And it will be 
erected by experienced, local experts 
who offer more than a product—a 
complete fence service. Write and ask 
for DH-142. With it we will send name 
and address of nearest Page Fence 
specialist. 


Protect Church 
and School Grounds 
with Page Fence 


Write to pace FENCE 
ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
New York or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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and thoroughfare 
brave with pageantry and masquerade. 
—F. W. Boreham in Arrows of Desire, 
Judson Press 


BOOKISH BREVITIES 


America has one philosophic theolo- 
gian who has won and continues to hold 
the attention of thoughtful 
about the world. With almost incredible 
erudition and every element of the auth- 
entic prophet, including insight, percep- 
tiveness and logic, he stands alone, yet 
not apart from, his contemporaries. 
That he happens to be a member of 
my own communion is quite incidental. 
I am referring to Reinhold Niebuhr, a 
man to whom all churches are deeply 
indebted and who has shown himself 
quite able to hold his own against the 
most gifted secularists. Niebuhr’s 
latest book, The Irony of 
History, with the 
America in the world community in the 
light of her history. He sees the deeply 
ironic element in history in the 
radical contrast between the dreams 
and hopes of our forefathers and the 
stark reality of our present situation. 
He sees, too, the easily overlooked con- 
trasts in the thought and life of today. 
He is keenly aware of the fact that, in 
national, as in individual life, there are 
which 


poems, every was 


men all 


American 


deals position of 


our 


inescapable and tragic choices 


must be made—choices between 
ally valid loyalties. And yet, “the Chris- 
tian faith is surely right in not regard- 
ing the tragic as the final element in 
human existence.” This is at 
searching and clarifying interpretation 


equ- 


once a 


of the genius and possible destiny of 
(Charles 
One of the most 
ing groups of modern books, particu- 


our nation Scribner’s Sons; 


$2.50) * * interest- 
larly poetical and theological, is Th: 
Wisdom of the East Series, published 
by John Murray, London. In this series 
we have fresh translations and exposi- 
tions of the little classics of China, 
India, Japan, Arabic, Persia, South- 
East Asian and Egypt. The most recent 
addition to the series is Hafiz of Shiraz 
by Peter Avery and John Heath-Stubbs. 
Hafiz (circa 1320-1389) was one of the 
He was, in 
lyric 
introduction 


greatest of Persian poets. 
fact, one of the really notable 
poets of the The 
is a most enlightening piece of work. 
It reveals, as does the translation itself, 


world. 


the results of close collaboration be- 
tween a student of the Persian language 
and a poet of no mean repute. The 
poetry of Hafiz is subtle, delicate and 
haunting, at once sensuous and spirit- 
ual (Transatlantic Arts, Hollywood-By- 
The-Sea; $1) * * More have 
come and gone than I like to think since 
I first read a book by F. W. Boreham. 
“Once a Borehamite,” said an English 
of mine, “and you will always 


years 


| friend 


be a Borehamite.” It is only a guess, 
but I have the suspicion that no preach- 
er, now living, has enjoyed so many 
readers. His new book, Arrows of De- 
a volume of wise and winsome 
essays, borrows its title from William 
Blake: 

Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 
Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 

Bring me my chariot of fire! 


sire, 


The book contains some thirty essays, 
each a work of art, and with titles run- 
ning all the way from “When All the 
Cats Are Grey” to “When Shakespeare 
Passes By.” Personally I am greatly 
indebted to Boreham. And that indebt- 
edness is not so much for what he has 
said as for what he has suggested to 
me. For example, in the earliest days 
of my ministry I read a Boreham essay 
entitled, “Faces in the Fire.” I have 
all but forgotten what he said in that 
essay, but I have never forgotten its 
title. Joseph Fort Newton 
speak of life’s “sad, glad experiences,” 
I had such an experience just a week 
ago last night. I had back to 
preach at a united Lenten service, spon- 
sored by a half dozen denominations, 
in the county-seat town near which I 
was born. The service was held in the 
big, old brick church in which I was 
baptized, attended Sunday school] and 


used to 


gone 


morning services, and was confirmed— 
the lone member of a Palm Sunday con- 
firmation class, just forty years ago. 
As I sat in a large clergy-chair just a 
few feet from the spot where I had 
knelt for confirmation, a strange inef- 
fable feeling came over me. I looked 
out over the congregation. I recognized 
no more than a half dozen faces. But 
closing my eyes as the anthem was be- 
ing sung, I saw again the familiar and 
beloved faces of forty years ago. And 
then there crossed my mind the words, 
“faces in the fire.” Driving homeward 
after that “sad, glad experience,” I fell 
to thinking that I simply must prepare 
and preach a sermon on “Faces in the 
Fire”—faces, I mean, of the men and 
women, some eminent and many humble 
and obscure, who greatly inspired my 
life in the Land of Yesterday. Well, it 
is something like that that Boreham 
has done, and continues to do, for his 
Unsectarian as_ springtime, 
than Catholicism, and 
more evangelical than many Evangeli- 
cals, he always manages to remind his 
readers of the presence and loving ade- 
the Eternal Galilean (Ep- 
worth Press, London; 5/—)* * * Christ 
in Poetry by Thomas Curtis Clark and 
Hazel Davis Clark, represents an an- 
thology of 529 282 
This is, indeed, a treasure. All aspects 
of the life, teaching, example and rule 
(Turn to 65) 


readers, 


more catholic 


quacy of 


poems by poets. 


page 
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LET'S HAVE MORE OF THIS 





Color in the Chure 


by james E 


N ecclesiastical decoration, color is 

rarely used to full advantage, being 

more often either mis-used or com- 
pletely avoided. Whether this is 
through ignorance or prejudice, there 
is no legitimate reason why it should 
continue. 

Prejudice is much harder to combat 
than ignorance but when it is against 
the use of color in church decoration, 
it would seem that nature has provided 
all the arguments necessary; for who 
can watch a sunset, walk in the woods 
on an autumn day, or observe any of 
our Creator’s works without the re- 
alization that an element which plays 
such a vital part in the scheme of 
things must be pleasing to him who 
has used it so lavishly. Why then deny 
his church the beauty a use of color can 
bring to it? 

Ignorance concerning the use of color 
and, therefore, its mis-use or avoidance 
can be even more easily overcome. The 
first step is acknowledging the fact that 
the use of ‘color is an art, or perhaps 
more’ correctly speaking, a science and 
can best *be handled by those trained 
and experienced in the field. Today as 
never” before manufacturers pre- 
paring colorful pitfalls for the unwary 
and to avoid these possible blunders, 
colors should be handled by those who 
are familiar with their psychological 
effects,.as well as with their relation- 
ships to one another. In very few in- 
stances is “eye appeal” enough! Not 
only in hospitals and institutions should 
emotional reactions to color be consid- 
ered; churches, also, should be planned 
so as to deliberately create an atmos- 
phere; and this atmosphere is not 
achieved only by one isolated color: 
i. e., blue—cool, red—warm, but by the 
judicious use of several colors. “Visual 
phenomena” must be considered where- 
by each color is affected by those ad- 
jacent to it, which can either kill or 
emphasize. Too, “after image” should 
be used to full advantage; the eye can 
be encouraged to see colors in specific 
ways, if prepared by other colors in 
advance. 

There are two occasions for the 
“decoration” of the church and the 
word is here intended to refer to the 
use of color, rather than to other meth- 


are 


*Architect, New York City 


Mackenzie * 


ods of decoration. First is the initial 
construction where the need should not 
be to cover up or minimize architec- 
tural defects but rather to create an 
atmosphere of reverence conducive to 
individual and group worship. It is as- 
sumed that care would have been taken 
to select an architect capable of han- 
dling this phase of the design, as well 
as the mechanical details. By so do- 
ing, the decorating will not become di- 
vorced from the building as a whole 
but will grow and develop along with 
the structure and the result will be an 
integrated unit. Such an architect 
will, from his technical knowledge of 
color and its properties, be able to for- 
mulate a general color scheme along 
with the determination of the various 
design features and will consider not 
only the emotional effect of the various 
hues, but also their religious symbol- 
ism. This will not settle this phase 
of decoration, however, as much work 
must be done at the site in order to 
arrive at just the right value and 
chroma of the previously selected hue. 
And not only walls, floors and ceilings 
must be considered. Windows play a 
vital role and should be considered 
early as the light they throw can alter 
completely the effect within. Stained 
glass, of course, comes to mind as af- 
fording the greatest range of color but 
plain tinted and leaded glass can be 
used to great advantage and is, in fact, 
preferable to second-rate stained glass. 
Last in this listing, but not of least 
importance, colorwise, is the various 
items of furniture. Dossal cloth, 
where one is used, or other hangings, 
pew cushions, altar fittings, etc., all 
provide opportunity for the use of col- 
or, the selection of which can bind the 
various units into an emotionally satis- 
fying whole. 


The for considera- 
tion of color is “re-decoration.” Here, 
frequently, camouflage is of prime im- 
portance. Proportions can be modified 
by the use of light and dark colors. 
Emphasis can be given certain sections 
by gradations of color or use of con- 
trasting backgrounds and _ reflective 
surfaces can be controlled by the selec- 
tion of matte or glossy finishes, as well 
as by the use of those colors which ab- 
sorb light in varying degrees. 


second occasion 
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Bookish Brevities 


| 
(From page 62) | 
| 


of our Lord are here treated by the | 
“fifth gospel”—the gospel according to | 
the poets—for Jesus, too, was a poet. | 
Many of us remember the anthology | 
Christ in the Poetry of Today by Mar- | 
tha Foote Crow. It was and remains a 

good book, but the thirty years ‘that 

have passed since its publication have | 


SEY 


o 


aaa 


tt 


u 





given birth to many significant poets 


and poems. Many of these are included | 


in Chirst in Poetry—a fact which makes 
this anthology an essential inspirational 
instrument for the minister. Person- 
ally I regret that several of the most 
significant of modern poets are miss- 
ing — Gibran, Belloc, Houselander — to 
name no others, which is a pity. Never- 
theless the Clarks have done a magnifi- 
cent job in the preparation of this 
splendid anthology and clergymen will 
hail it with delight (Association Press; 
$3.49) * * * Guides to the Christian 
Faith by William A. Spurrier, is based 
upon the valid assumption that “belief 
determines action,” and with enviable 
logic and lucidity the author tells his 
readers what Christianity is, why Chris- 
tians believe as they do, and how the 
cardinal doctrines are vitally relevant 
to the problems of every day living. 
This book is not the result of ivory 
tower thought and speculation. It is 
the result of the author’s experience in 
teaching and counseling college stu- 
dents, and doing so with outstanding 
success (Scribner’s; $2.50) * * * One 
of the most difficult problems with 
which a minister, as pastor or counse- 
lor, must deal is that of the alcoholic. 
I suppose that the problem of excessive 
drinking is at least as ancient as Noah 
(Gen. 9:18-25), and it is as modern as 
today; but how to deal with this prob- 
lem has only, in recent years, become 
a major interest of ministers. One 
thing is certain: mere denunciation of 
the alcoholic is not enough. What is 
needed is sympathetic understanding. 
The question is not whether or not a 
man drinks to excess but why he drinks 
to excess, and what can be done to help 
him. To this end the best book I have 
come across— a book at once serious, 
scientific and sympathetic—is Drinking 
and What to Do About It by William A. 
DeWitt. For more than twenty years 
the author has studied the problem of 
drink and the problem-drinker. This 
study has taken him to many universi- 
ties and clinics including the now fa- 
mous Yale School, a section of which 
meets each summer in my own little 
city, and the results of his research 
will be more than helpful to the pastor 
and counsellor (Grosset and Dunlap; 
$2) * * * Best Sermons, 1951-1952 edi- 
(Turn to page 72) 
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On Being Saved From Sin 
A ja by Kaymond z. Balcomb “i 


E have an old-fashioned sermon 

on an old-fashioned subject this 

morning. The sermon is old- 
fashioned because it presumes to begin 
with a text, “you shall call his name 
Jesus, for he will save his people from 
their sins.” The subject—on being 
saved from sin —is so old-fashioned 
that we don’t hear much about it these 
days. In fact, it has a rather disagree- 
able taste to most of us, a rather offen- 
sive odor; it smacks too much of emo- 
tionalism and hell-fire theology. We 
rather like to think that it went out of 
date with celluloid collars and the horse 
and buggy. We moderns prefer to talk 
knowingly about “complexes” and 
“drives.” Norman Thomas suggests 
that a 20th century prodigal son when 
he comes to himself and decides to re- 
turn to his father prays something 
like this: “Father, I’ve got myself 
into a lot of trouble. I suppose you 
think I’ve done wrong. But after all 


| it’s your fault—the way you brought 


me up. Particularly, it’s mom’s fault. 
In the far country to which I went I 


| met a psychiatrist who told me that in 
| a way I was a victim of ‘momism’ and 


not much to blame. He might have 


| fixed me up, but I couldn’t find his 
| price among the husks which the swine 
| did eat and 
| share. 


which I was forced to 


Why do we embark on such an out- 
Because it’s as modern 


is so clear that he who runs may read 


| that there’s still plenty of what the 


Bible calls sin afoot in the world. Our 


| daily ration of crime and scandal is 


The other day this head- 
the eyes of newspaper 
readers: “Gloria Carroll in Morals 
Case. WEEI’s Blonde Singing Star, 
Announcer Russell Guilty.” We call 
it “morals,” the Bible calls it sin. It is 
equally obvious that at the root of 
what’s wrong internationally, the thing 
that is giving us a perpetual case of 
the jitters lest the chain-reaction of 
World War III be set-off, is what the 
Bible calls sin. Some years ago the 
great British political cartoonist David 
Low published a sketch. From a back- 
ground of sky and cloud a mighty arm 
and hand stretched out. In the palm 


| of the hand a tiny figure of a man was 


gesticulating wildly toward the clouds 
which hid the Almighty and shouting 
something like this: 


*Minister, Sellwood Methodist Church, Portland, 
Oregon 


“You may have made man, but I, 
Adolph Hitler, will destroy him.” 

That pride, that attempt to usurp 
the prerogative of deity, that egocen- 
tricity which drove men and nations 
fifteen years ago is still with us and 
in Biblical terms it is still sin. As 
current a journal as Time Magazine 
recently noted that two revivalists were 
going strong—Billy Graham and Bryan 
Green. What is the message that thou- 
sands come to hear these men pro- 
claim? Essentially this: we are sin- 
ners; we cannot save ourselves; Jesus 
Christ can save us. It’s an old-fash- 
ioned subject alright, but it’s not out of 
date! Let’s take time to think to- 
gether on this Advent Sunday about a 
line from the Christmas story found in 
the gospel according to Matthew, “you 
shall call his name Jesus, for he will 
save his people from their sins.” 

I 

We ought to begin by making it clear 
what the text does not mean. It does 
not mean that Jesus saves us from be- 
ing sinners nor that he saves us from 
the consequences of sin. Sometimes our 
vociferous radio gospelers make it 
seem as though he does, as though sal- 
vation is the easiest way out, a way to 
escape responsibility for our deeds. But 
it isn’t. At least none of the great men 
of the faith have ever thought that 
they were saved from being sinners. 
Paul was always talking about salva- 
tion; he believed he had it; but he 
didn’t think that it made him sinless! 
Rather, in Romans he says, “I do not 
understand my own actions. For I do 
not do what I want, but I do the very 
thing I hate . . . I can will what is 
right, but I cannot do it. For I do 
not do the good I want, but the evil 
I do not want is what I do.” John 
Wesley believed that Christians are 
called to become perfect, but he never 
claimed that he had done so. No man 
was ever more confident of what Christ 
had done for him than Martin Luther, 
but we all know that he was full of 
faults, “faults of temper and of taste, 
—passionate, domineering, obstinate, 
prejudiced, violent, vituperative, and 
coarse.” Adoniran Judson was heard 
to say as he lay dying, “I know I ama 
miserable sinner in the sight of God.” 
Jesus does not save us from being sin- 
ners; he exerts no magic power that 
automatically makes us sinless. 


Nor does he save us from the conse- 
quences of sin. The consequences of 
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| been. 


| a candidate for salvation; 


| “You shall call his name Jesus, 
. will save his people from their sins”— 
| but not from being sinners nor 
| the consequences of their sins. 


| shame. 
| that—if anything, 


| “Guilt feelings.” 
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our own sins and others as well. There 
is no interference with the laws of 
cause and effect. If you disobey the 
law of God by putting your fingers in 
the fire, you get burned no matter how 
devoutly you believe in Jesus. Salva- 
tion is not a process whereby we can 
slip out ourselves from under the con- 
sequences of past wrongdoing nor alle- 
viate them for others. Go out into the 
field of life and sow tares for half a 
century if you are so-minded. But do 
not expect that they are going to be 
magically transformed into wheat for 
you. “Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked. Whatsoever a man _ soweth, 
that shall he also reap.””’ You can be 
saved no matter how bad you are; but 
you cannot escape the consequences of 
wrongdoing. 

One of the most agonizing examples 
of this that I know is told by Clovis 
Chappell. A young man carried his 
little baby in to see a noted eye special- 
ist. The child’s eyes were very bad. 
The physician examined them and 
shook his head. “Her eyes will never 
get better,” he said, “but will get worse. 
She will be blind before she is grown.” 

As the father’s face lost its color he 
managed to say in a low voice, “Doctor, 


| my youth wasn’t what it ought to have 


Can that be the cause?” 

And the doctor said, “You needn’t 
have told me. Certainly it is the 
cause.” 

It was 


a brokenhearted man who 


| kissed his child to sleep that night, 


and that very broken heart makes him 
but the con- 
sequences will not be taken away. He 


| can be saved, but there will be no day- 


light for his daughter. Jesus does not 
save us from the consequences of sin. 
for he 


from 


II 


What, then, does he save us from? 


| For one thing, he saves us from being 


beaten by sin. He saves us from be- 
ing tyrannized by it, from surrender- 
from being overwhelmed by 
it. Any normal personality always 
reaps at least one consequence from 
wrongdoing — a guilt and 
Jesus doesn’t save us from 
he increases its in- 
tensity—but he does keep us from being 
conquered by it. And that is far more 
significant than you might at first 
suppose. 

Ask any psychiatrist what it is that 
lies at the root of much mental illness, 


ing to it, 


sense of 


; what it is that puts many people off 


will answer: 
Guilt does strange 
things to us. Remember Lady Mac- 
beth crying, “out, out, damned spot!’’? 


their trolley, and he 


Never was a fictional character more 
psychologically true to life. Guilt 
makes men jump out of windows; it 
ties our bodies up in such knots that 
medical science alone cannot heal them. 
I once knew a young woman whose re- 
covery from a major surgical opera- 
tion was delayed until a guiltily-kept 
secret was told. 

Jesus, however, can save us from 
that. He can take away that morbid, 
excessive dwelling on our own failures 
that saps our energy. He can make us 
realize that God understands and for- 
gives, even though we have to take the 
consequences. He makes us realize that 
God can and will take us back into the 
family, as it were, so that although 
we are cast down we are not overcome 
by evil Isn’t that the heart of the 
story about the prodigal son? After 
hearing Billy Graham, one old man in 
a battered hat said, “I felt as though a 
stopper had been pulled out of the bot- 
tom of my soul and let out all my sins.” 
The feeling he was expressing in that 
picturesque speech was that he once 
more had dignity in his own eyes, a 
conviction that God thought he was 
worth something. He was saved from 
a brooding (if largely unconscious) 
sense of guilt at being a failure. 

Perhaps the deepest of the peniten- 
tial Psalms is the 51st. Read it before 
dinner today. It is the Psalm read by 
the Jews on Yom Kippur, the Day of 
Atonement. It is the Psalm read in the 
Church of England on Ash Wednesday. 
It is the cry of a soul for cleansing and 
Pardon. The Psalmist had sinned and 
throughout the Psalm his sense of guilt 
follows him like the hound of heaven. 
“Have mercy upon me, O God. . . wash 
me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin... purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean... 
deliver me from. bloodguiltiness, O 
God.” And what is the closing note of 
this Psalm, what is the experience of 
this man who felt he had blood on his 
hands when he turns to God? A sense 
of relief, of salvation, if you will. He 
discovers that all God wants is “a 
broken and contrite heart.” He was 
saved from being beaten by the sense 
of guilt which followed as night the 
day his wrongdoing. 

I am not prepared to say (and I am 
inclined to suspect anyone who thinks 
he is) just how it is that Jesus saves 
us from being beaten by the conse- 
quences of our wrongdoing. But it is a 
fact testified to by hosts of Christians 
for nearly 2,000 years now; and it is 
a fact that has analogies in secular 
experience. Some time ago a 19-year- 
old boy was sentenced for auto theft. 

“He had already served time in vari- 
ous reformatories and prisons; his first 
term was for armed burglary at the 
age of 12. Apparently he was one of 
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program of 


Good 60 


Hillyard rLooR care 


@This Church inaugurated Hillyard Care for 
asphalt recreation floor pictured. ‘Followed 
through” by specifying Hillyard Care for every 
floor in the church, from vestry to classrooms, 
in the sanctuary, all stairways and corridors. 
Chemically researched Hillyard products will 
meet your needs for safe functional floors through 
a varied program of activities. 


Hillyard MAINTAINEER 


lends an expert hand... 
supervised original floor 
installation . . . prescribed 
proper Hillyard products 
for low cost protec- 
tion, continued best 
results. 


Write for the name of 
the Hillyard Maintain- 
eer, near you. Advice 
is free. He’s on your 
staff not your payroll. 


Attractive Church Floors 
Attract New Church Members! 


St. Joseph 
Missouri 


69 


Announcing the Revolutionary New 


SVE School Master 


Lowest Priced 300-Watt, Blower Cooled 
__ Dual Purpose Projector 
. in the World! 


EXCLUSIVE 
NEW FEATURES 

FOR FILMSTRIP 
PRESENTATIONS! 


FILMSTRIPS 
TO SLIDES 
r IN 18 SECONDS! 


Uni-way Threading! Fingertip 
Framing! Protecto-Film Channel! 
These and other School Master 


The School Master is a self- 
contained unit; no parts to 
attach or remove. Shown here 


with the SVE Horizontal Slide 
Carrier, the projector ts de- 
signed to accommodate the 
Semi-Automatic or the 
Alrequipt Fully Automatic 
slide changer. 


“exclusives” assure brilliant pres- 
entation with complete operational 
comfort. A convenient accessory, 
shown below, is the automatic film 
Rewind Take-Up available 
only with SVE projectors 


All these advantages in one projector... 
At a cost of less than #70! 


Honeycomb, Blower Cooling System means more comfortable 
operation and lower film temperature. The School Master’s 
outer lamp house never exceeds room temperature. Sturdy, 
one-piece construction; ample hand room for easy lamp 
exchange. Self-contained, single-unit condenser system pro- 
vides brilliant, uniform light distribution with an output of 
325 lumens. Completely coated optics, f/3.5 anastigmat color 
corrected lens. 

Noiseless Operation makes for maximum viewing pleasure. 
An automatic warning ‘“‘click” indicates film ending . . . 
single-slot Uni-way Threading is easy, quick and sure. 
Protecto-Film Channel resists Bucklin by maintaining film 
at a flat, constantly-uniform right angle to the optical axis. 
The School Master ls Compact. Overall size of the projector is 
8% in. high, 5% in. wide, 11% in. long. It is conveniently 
styled for both left and right hand operation, and features 
the SVE Positive Tilt Control. Beautiful wrinkle finish in 
Pearl Grey. 





Created by SVE. .. makers of 
internationally famous 
Instructor and Skyline projectors! 
See your SVE Audto-Visual 


Dealer for a demonstration and 
Surther information, or write 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY «+ CHICAGO 14 « Dept. RA-2 








PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL f°) 
DOCTORS 


| equally unavailing. 
about to give up... 





Cotrell 


1 Leonard 


SINCE 


1832 
Cotrell beonsnll 


Albany 1, New York 


| but he was! 
| Jesus can do for anyone who will take 








World Famous 





AMERICAN IMPORTER 
Russell Church Supply Co. 





Foupinc CHairs 
in Steet 
ox Wood 
‘FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLES 


) 


T\ 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 90, SCRANTON 2, PA. 





just that. 
| pels with any comprehension at all ever 





| comes away with the 
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those incorrigible and dangerous boys 
who eventually are killed by fellow 
gangsters or end in the Death House. 
“At first the boy lived up to his repu- 
tation. Loudmouthed, swaggering and 
sadistic, he broke every rule, baited the 
guards, refused to work. Kindness, 
reasoning, threats and punishment were 
The Warden was 
when one of the 
elderly convicts—a bank and mail rob- 


| ber notorious in his day—unexpectedly 
| took a hand... . 


Little by little the 
lad’s insolent cockiness and rebellion 
. vanished.” 
Today he is a happy and successful 
member of society. How was he saved 


| from being beaten by the consequences 


of his wrongdoing? Nobody knows, 
And that’s something that 


him seriously. “You shall call his name 


| Jesus, for he will save his people from 
| their sins.” 


Secondly, he saves us from indiffer- 
ence to sin. And this is by far the most 


| important part of this sermon for most 
| of us. 
| saying to yourself, “this doesn’t touch 
|} me. I don’t: get involved with other 
people’s wives. 
| the world. 
| ings of guilt. I try to live a good life, 


You probably have just finished 


I don’t want to rule 
I’m not oppressed by feel- 


preacher.” Over ninety per cent of 
us in a nation-wide poll answered 


“yes” to the question, “would you say 


| that you honestly try to lead a good 
| life?” 


And three out of four of these 
admitted that they were successful 
more than half the time! In report- 
ing the survey, the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal (for whom it was made) remarks, 
“It is evident, therefore, that a pro- 
found gulf lies between what Ameri- 
cans think they do and what they do 
do: The extent of this national schizo- 
phrenia is made clear by the paradox 
that while (1) eight out of ten Ameri- 
cans think that most of America’s 
problems would be solved by absolute 
adherence to the law of love, yet (2) 
eight out of ten Americans think they 
themselves obey the law of love. Thus 
not they but someone else is at fault.” 
Which in plain language means that 
most of us are indifferent to our own 


| sin; it rolls off like water from a duck’s 
| back, so easily we aren’t even conscious 
| of it! 


The average American doesn’t 
even know he’s a sinner! We have all 
caught the spirit of the old saying that 
goes: “If you were born in Boston you 
don’t have to be born again.” 

Since we are about an average con- 


gregation it can be assumed that what 


we really need, therefore, is to be saved 
from our indifference. And Jesus does 
No one who reads the gos- 


idea that sin 


doesn’t matter. On the contrary, Jesus 
insists that ethical living is the heart 
of the whole matter: “Why call ye 
me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say?” 

There is a  “success-psychology” 
brand of religion abroad just now 
which is symptomatic of our indiffer- 
ence to sin. As Dr. Ralph Sockman re- 
cently noted, “a new ‘escapism’ is weak- 
ening the impact of the churches. Our 
grandfathers may have given them- 
selves excessively to a narrow evan- 
gelism which sought merely to save sin- 
ners out of the world without tackling 
the sins of the world. The popular 
trend of preaching now is to provide 
escape from the world into peace of 
mind, while society goes unsaved. Con- 
gregations prefer to feel good rather 
than to be good. And pulpits find it 
more appealing to soften sins into com- 
plexes and redemption into relaxa- 
tion.” 

Jesus saves us from that. Once one 
gets even a little of his spirit he is no 
longer so sublimely and sentimentally 
sure of his own goodness, nor of the 
pristine purity of his own nation’s mo- 
tives, nor the final excellence of the 
economic system he happened to grow 
up under. Rather, he is driven to ad- 
mit his own shortcomings; he realizes 
that what we need as a nation above 
all else is repentance; he realizes that 
our own economy is in many respects 
like wild animals fighting in the jungle 
rather than an intelligently ordered ¢o- 
operative effort for the common good. 
“You shall call his name Jesus, for he 
will save his people from their sins” 
—including indifférence to sin! 

There is an old story that says a 
man once came to Gautama Buddha, 
the Indian sage, asking for the way of 
life. Buddha led him down to a stream, 
the seeker imagining that he was to 
undergo a ritual of purification. When 
they were some distance out in the 
water, Buddha suddenly forced the 
man’s head under water and held it 
there. Finally, in a last desperate ef- 
fort the man wrenched himself free. 

Quietly Buddha asked him, “when 
you thought you were drowning, what 
did you desire most?” 

The man gasped, “Air.” 

Back came the lesson, “when you 
want salvation as much as you wanted 
air, then you will get it.” 

“You shall call his name Jesus, for 
he will save his people from their 
sins.” He will not save us from being 
sinners, nor from the consequences of 
our wrongdoing; but he will make us 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
he will make us want salvation as we’d 
want air if drowning; he will save us 
from being overcome by sin and from 
indifference to it! 
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A PARISH PAPER 
INCREASES ATTENDANCE 
MAKES PASTORAL CALLS 

KEEPS COMMUNITY INFORMED 
VISITS THE SICK AND INFIRM 
CONQUERS INDIFFERENCE 
ENCOURAGES CHURCH WORK 
AIDS CHURCH FINANCES 











Wp ee WO a a > 


Magic in the 
Printed Word 


S IF there were magic in the impress of type, the 

printed word conjures vital interest. To most folk, 
“I saw it in print,” has stirring significance. As the 
printed word crystallizes creative thought, so is it a dynamic 
force in influencing thought—and arousing action. 


Let the Printed Word Reinforce 
Your Efforts 


Publicity through printers’ ink can work wonders in your 


church—in your parish—even far afield. 


A Church Magazine of Your Own! 


Put one to work for you. Let it go to every member of 
your community. It not only tells the people what your 
church has done and plans to do, spiritually and socially, 
but it makes them think, talk, plan and work with you. 
It extends your influence, the grace and power of your 
church. It increases attendance and collections. Helpful 
in your endeavors to enlarge the kingdom of God, it 
builds a successful pastorship. 


Send the Coupon NOW! 


Information as to how you may run a successful magazine 


for your church at little trouble and cost—even at a profit 
if you choose—will be sent by return mail, upon receipt 
of the coupon. The plan is well worth your serious con- 
sideration. Send for the particulars. Read every word. 
Then decide. Don’t put it off and let a glorious oppor- 
tunity slip by. 


RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Bookish Brevities 
(From page 65) 

tion by G. Paul Butler, represents a 
genuinely magnificent achievement. And 
I say this despite the fact—or, should 
I say because of the fact that his an- 
thology covers so much territory? From 
something like six thousand manu- 
scripts, Dr. Butler has chosen fifty-two 
sermons. These fifty-two sermons rep- 
resent Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish prophets of our day. And they 
represent American, French and Aus- 
tralian pulpits. Dr. Butler has not been 
alone in his selection of sermons. He 
has had the assistance of distinguished 
clergymen, Protestant, Roman and Jew- 
ish; but, even so, the appellation “best 
sermons” must be used in a relative 
sense. The truth is that many of 
HAYGREN QUALITY AND TRADITION the really best sermons preached 
i in any land or communion are 
Havgren presents an entirely new ap- heard by comparatively few people 
Sit out (aman proach to the building of fine church , hey ah 
organs! Tonal quality, solo variety and I — illustrate this by recalling 

: r an incident which happened years 
ago when I was engaged in editing the 
volume Anglo-American Preaching. In 
the preparation of that study and an- 
thology I sought the advice of many 
men whose critical judgment I respected 
most highly. Among others, I inter- 
viewed an internationally famous schol- 
ar—a man who many would acclaim 
as one of the greatest of church his- 
torians and also a very great preacher. 
In the midst of our conversation about 


| great preachers and great preaching he 

UVICKLY FO LDS ss | said, “In the course of my life I have 
for changing heard five really great sermons, Three 

were preached by men of international 

renown and two by pastors in rather 

ROOM USES | obscure villages.’ And this man really 
knew great preaching! I have, above, 

| given the gist of a sermon by the dis- 

| tinguished successor of the illustrious 

Wilfred Monod of the famous Reformed 

| Church of the Oratoire, Paris, which 

| was given to the Protestant Reformed 

| Church by Napoleon. Successively this 

| church had served as the royal chapel 

| of Louis XII, XIV and XV. Since the 

| days of Napoleon it has stood as a Gib- 

| raltar of Evangelical Christianity. But, 

the thing that interests me at the mo- 


MORE e « | ment is the difference—possibly unique- 
seating capacity ness would be the better word—of Lau- 
M : RE | riol’s sermon. This sermon has origi- 
@] leg comfort bd nality. It has Evangelical fervor. It 
Churches, schools, hotels, | has Catholic inclusiveness. It has Gos- 


RE H institutions, fraternal el truth. It searches the conscience 
MO exclusive features oe a. | = searches the 


. and pleads for a decision, and yet is 

MORE eS 2S t the kind of sermon that would be 
o atelt quet or group activity ; no c y 

strength and rigidity room. Clear it in minutes. | considered “great” according to popu- 


MORE e | lar American standards. But this is 
for your money precisely what makes Best Sermons in- 


valuable. It offers the preacher a rich 
| variety of sermons, each one of which 
varries its own singular distinction of 
religious thought and homiletical tech- 


05/0 00), (Cee i eee cme eel tae | tique (Macmillan; $3.75). 
































ensemble are without equals, yet the 
many advantages of electronic instru- 
ments are retained. Write for details. 














2212 EAST 75 ST., CHICAGO 49 














Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2724 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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THE PASTOR'S WIFE 


A Department for the Mistress of the Manse 


edie by Mes. Joyce Engel ' 


This department offers a forum for discussion of the social, 
family and religious opportunities of the minister’s 


wife. 


Mrs. Engel 


Correspondence invited. 





Church Meals Can Be Attractive 
by Mary Edith Ae 


N the farewell speech to his congre- 
gation, one minister put down his 
fork, gestured to his expanding 

waistline, and quipped, “I shall always 
keep close to my heart this gift of extra 
weight which you have so generously 
added.” This clerical Jament is no joke 
to many church workers who eat 
starchy casseroles and unattractive 
meals served from the church kitchen. 

You don’t have to serve beans or 
spaghetti to make a profit on a church 
luncheon. If your guests revel in the 
eye and taste appeal of a crisp, cool 
salad with hot bread and steaming black 
coffee in your home, there’s no rational 
reason why they should eat unappetiz- 
ing and unflavorable food at the church. 

The organization that pools its ideas 
and plans its cuisine with imagination, 
and a flare for the dramatic, soon gains 
a reputation for caring about others. 
When a meal is lifted out of the ordi- 
nary, it becomes a culinary art, a mem- 
orable masterpiece. Drudgery gives 
place to pleasure. 

The Women’s Association of the Paci- 
fic Beach Presbyterian Church won the 
popularity poll in the San Diego and 
Imperial Districts of the Los Angeles, 
California Presbyterial when they were 
hostesses at their annual meeting in 
October, 1951. Tickets were priced at 
seventy-five cents. Two hundred and 
thirty meals were served. Net profit? 
Fifty dollars. 

A three-point goal was agreed upon 
by the planning committee: 

1, Guests must receive their money’s 
worth. 

2. Food must be tasty. 

3. Both the table setting and food 
must be attractive. 

The menu included a fruit salad plate 


+Mrs. Engel may be addressed at Route 2, 


Georgetown, Texas. 


*Mrs. Wayne M. Barron, San Diezo, California. 


and a cream puff filled with creamed 
turkey, mystery dessert, tea and coffee. 
The fall motif was followed in the food, 
decorations, and other details of the 
meeting. Work was delegated so that 
all those who helped could attend at 
least a part of the ten to three meeting. 

Everything possible was prepared in 
advance of the meeting day and stored 
in refrigerators in the homes of those 
who helped. An hour before serving 





time the chilled food was brought to | 


the church and assembled on plates. 


Three-fourths of the plate was thickly | 
covered with lettuce. On this was placed | 
a large square of lime and pear jello. | 


Arranged attractively around the jello 
was a half moon slice of cantaloupe, 
a canned peach half filled with cottage 


cheese and topped with a prune, three 
horizontal slices of bananas, one-half | 
slice of canned cranberry jelly, water- | 


melon ball, and water cress. 
portion of the salad they poured a table- 
spoon of mayonnaise mixed with crush- 


Over a} 


ed pineapple, and added a sprig of mint. | 
On one side of the salad plate rested a | 


bakery-baked cream puff filled at the 


last moment with hot creamed turkey. | 
(One 25-pound turkey is ample for | 


this.) Cream puffs were set in paper | 


custard cups of fall colors to keep them | 


from absorbing juices from the fruits. | 
The one-plate course simplified serving, | 
leaving some of the waitresses free | 


to help in the kitchen. 


The mystery dessert is always a fa- | 


vorite, and there’s nothing mysterious 
about it to those with the recipe. 
MYSTERY DESSERT 

eggs 

cup sugar 

cup corn syrup 

cup pecans or walnuts 

cup shredded cocoanut 

tablespoon melted margarine 


Beat eggs. Stir in sugar, syrup, chop- 
(Turn to next page) 


‘FL, eles ‘prol ee 
300 WATTS BLOWER COOLED 


2x2 slides and film strips last 
longer with the GoldE FILMATIC— 
more brilliant projection, easier 
operation. Film capacity up to 350 
frames. 

Yes, lighten your teaching load 
with the GoldE FILMATIC—so sim- 
ple, the youngest member of your 
class can operate. 


See the FILMATIC—Americo's best proj 
buy: lightweight—oll-over brilliance— 
exclusive rewinding (film strip)—vertical or 
horizontal—slide fo film strip in a moment— 
equipped with 5” F:3.5 coated lens and 
Manumatic stacking or two-way carrier. Com- 
plete—(choice of carrier) and durable tweed- 
covered case with lift-off cover 





quence, skips, repeats, 
re selects, Fingers 
never touch the slides. © 


GoldE Aivminum 2x2 
Snap-it Binders with 
fromes, glass ond labels. 





Write for free “Projector Gems" Booklet, Index 
System literature, name of nearest dealer. 


Brightest Name 
in Slide Projection 


1220 W. MADISON STREET ~ 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 











THE 


INDIVIDUAL 
CHALICE 


For a more inspiration- 
al, more effective serv- 
ice, equip your Com- 
munion trays with these beautiful metal 
Chalices. 
See your dealer or write 


PRO-DEL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Cumberland, Indiana 











SERVING GIL INSTITUTIONS 


7 LUXWOOD 
PURPOSE 


ALL POPULAR SIZES 
Also folding benches 
and other equipment 


FAST 
WRITE FOR is now'f DELIVERY § 
Monutoctured Exclu 

The JAMES P. LUXEM CO., 


Franklin Park, iMineis 


vely by 


FACTORY 


TO ALL MINISTERS AND 
LEADERS OF CHURCHES 
NEEDING NEW HYMNALS 
Our Books are their own best 
salesmen. That is why we offer 
afree examination copy. If 
your church isplanningtobuy 
new hymnals or song books 
write today and tell us your needs. 
“The Service Hymnal” with 510 numbers and 67 
Scripture readings meets every service requirement 
Adopted by churches of 27 denominations. Price, 
$110 a 100, not prepaid. Other hymnals and song 
books for Church and Sunday School from $30 
a 100 up. ACT NOW. 
When writin, ang otve Church, Denomination 
position you hold, 
Hope PUBLISHING ComPany 
“Only the Best in Song Books" for over SO years. 
5709-F2 West Lake Street Chicago 44, tll 


the VERDIN 
push-button 
\ way 


Verdin Electric Ringers ring 
bells by merely pushing a but- 
ton. Bring out rich tones of 
cast bells. Saves time and 
labor. 1800 churches use them. 
Use present bells. Free catalog. 


THE |. T. VERDIN COMPANY 
553 Dandridge St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


VERDI ELECTRIC 


BELL RINGERS 
TOWER CLOCKS REPAIRED @ ELECTRIFIED 








| Perhaps discouragements, 


| led 
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Let's Take a Vacation Today 
bi Koj Seagal 


today? 
we 


OW about a _ vacation 
“Are you out of your mind?” 
can hear you say. “The time 

schedule is as packed as a one-suitcase- 
for two children and selves on a ten-day 
trip. Decisions regarding items to take 
are made—and then remade. Let’s see, 
how many dresses for Sue plus Jimmy’s 
shirts means how much space for friend 
husband’s and my clothes? Impossible! 
A vacation right now is just as much 
out of the question!” 

You're right. A trip to Bermuda, or 
even sunny ocean shores, is impossible. 
But in the above situation you could 
have taken two suitcases, which you 
probably did. Or, you could have ship- 
ped, during the previous week, half the 
clothes needed, and packed only neces- 
sities for the portion of the trip to the 


destination of the shipment. Either 


| way, friend husband would have appre- 
| ciated the more-relaxed you. 


And — you can take a vacation in 
the midst of a busy and harried season. 
worries, un- 
certainty have been added to the load 


you bear, in the past year. But we 


P. W.’s do not forget our marriage vow, 


Church Meals Can be Attractive 


(From page 73) 

ped nuts, cocoanut, and melted butter. 
Pour into greased pan. Bake in slow 
oven 250 degrees about two hours, until 
brown and firm. The mixture should be 
fiom one to two inches thick. Cooked 
in large quantities, it takes three to 
four hours to bake. 

Generous portions were served in in- 
expensive clear glass compotes with a 
dab of unsweetened whipped cream 
flavored with vanilla. This was sprink- 
with cocoanut toasted a golden 
and served on a green leaf big 
a bread and butter 


brown, 
enough to 
plate. 

Cantaloupes and watermelons 
not be in season when you plan your 
luncheon, but other fruits may be easily 
substituted. Amounts served may be 
cut and still provide a satisfying meal. 
Pastry shells filled with creamed chic- 
ken or tuna, hot biscuits, rolls, or 
muffins with butter may be used instead 
of cream puffs. A meat salad combined 
with aspic and boiled eggs can be just 
as tempting. 

Whether your menu is planned for 
lunch, dinner, or a simple afternoon 
tea, it’s the way you serve that counts. 
Dramatize your food, cut down on fat- 
match your menus with 


cover 


may 


tening dishes, 


“to keep him... in health...” Nor 
dare we forget that even though he is 
“in health,” our state of mind adds to, or 
subtracts from, his well-being. We can 
shuck the adverse effects of the load by 
conscientiously seeking a respite, 

How? That is our question! We need 
only to look to the supreme example. 
In the midst of a very strenuous per- 
iod of his life, he rested. He slept 
during a raging storm, and he retired 
to a garden. 

Us? The children need attention, a 
cake needs to be baked, a meeting at- 
tended, the doorbell to be answered, a 
telephone message to take and letters 
to be writte > CAN TAKE 
A VACATION EACH DAY! 

Fishing, hobbies, meditation, reading 
and numerous other activities have been 
discussed at length as good antidotes. 
There is still another. Have you tried 
it? 

What do you remember? The gay 
hours you spent years ago, the pleasant 
word a stranger spoke, a compliment 
you received when none was expected, 
the countless “I love you Mother’— 
words of joy, the thankful smile of the 
recipient of a favor you did over and 
beyond call of duty? We are not sug- 
gesting you live only in memories, al- 
though they in themselves constitute a 
full book of smiles. 

However, every day for those with 
eyes to see, there are living examples 
of man’s humanity to man. There is 
the grocer, or hairdresser, or depart- 
ment store clerk you encountered whose 
cheery words remained with you for a 
pleasant interlude. Now and then a bus 
driver, a depot porter, a friend, or an 
unsolicited letter makes the day glow 
a little brighter. 

It has been our 
friendly person or 
stance is encountered at 
every twenty-four hours. If none pre- 
sents itself, a person can create a 
bright spot for someone else, thus 
doubly blessing. 

So, feel free to take this “minute-of- 
pleasure’ VACATION EVERY DAY, 
and find in it a stimulant, a refresher, a 
relief from the grind. It will serve as a 
renewer of courage and hope. 

(Note: It costs very little or nothing 
to try out this blueprint for a happier, 
more-relaxed you.) 
table decorations, attend to detail, and 
church meals will have top priority in 


observation that a 
agreeable circum- 
least once 


your congregation. 
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NEWEST ORGAN 
... for Church, School 
or Auditorium 





NEW MODEL 2C2 TWO-MANUAL 


Compare with any other ORGAN mn snap nga oe Ga 


@ Two Independent 61-Note Manuals . . . Standard 32-note 
‘ a ae A.G.O. Pedal Board ... Balanced Expression Pedal that Con- 
ing performance and beautiful tone of this mew tsols: Velomne ich Butea Lailoasaant 


You, or your organ committee, will thrill to the amaz- 


e reas mee ieee MoRe ; , rag: a 
Connsonata— America’s Finest Electronic Organ! @ Full Complement of Couplers on Manuals and Pedals... Sepa- 
You'll find through actual comparison and demon- rate Generator Ranks for Swell, Great and Pedal Permit Com- 
; ° plete Independence of Registration Between Manuals 
stration that no other organ offers so much for the 
: : . @ Variable Tremolo Produced by Purely Electronic Means 
money ... no other organ is more suitable for your : 
~ . ° B a ti ¢ * ai $ ¥ ; é S y 
church or chapel. See i¢ ....« hear-it at your early @ Beautiful Console Contains Complete Tone Generator | ystem 

. ... Speaker Units are Housed in Separate Matching Cabinets 


convenience. Then choose from four models availa- rartplel ace eg) ea Ree 
; s é ie : @ Wide Selection and Range of Solo “Voices”... Rich Full- 
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The Bible 


The Interpreter’s Bible, edited by 
Nolan B. Harmon and an interdenomi- 
national board. Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press. Twelve volumes. Volume VIII: 
Luke and John. 811 pages. $8.75. 

Many purchasers of the initial issue 
(Volume VII on Matthew and Mark) 
asked, “Where was the coupon I was to 
receive so that I could get Volume XIT 
free after purchasing the first eleven?” 
It is attached to the fly leaf in the back 
of the book. 

Now that the book on Luke and 
John is ready (Volume VIII in the 
series) readers are asking, “Did others 
appreciate the first one as much as I 
did?” The answer may be found in the 
fact that the original big printing did 
not meet the demand. 

If there is anyone who did not secure 
the leaflets explaining the whole 
princely project he should do so.* Even 
those who have the books will profit 
by re-reading How to Use the Inter- 
preter’s Bible by George Arthur Butt- 
rick. This is also available in leaflet 
form. 

Possessors of this set will often re- 
fer to the volume which was issued 
last October for the help to be found 
in the articles on the New Testament. 
The current issue will call us back to 
the writings of seven masters of exe- 
gesis and exposition. 

S. MacLean Gilmour, professor of 
New Testament Literature and Criti- 
cism at Queen’s Theological College, 
furnishes the Introduction and Exe- 
gesis on the Gospel According to St. 
Luke. The exegesis occupies the mid- 
dle portion of the page, just under the 
parallel publication of the text in the 
King James and the Revised Standard 
Version. On some pages this consti- 
tutes more than half of the page, on 
others a few lines. In any case it de- 
livers what we want to know about the 
background of the passage of Scrip- 
ture. 

Luke 5:16 “But he withdrew to the 
wilderness and prayed.” Dr. Gilmour 
gives in four lines something which 
with all its scholarship most of us will 
find stimulating to our meditative life. 
“According to Luke, Jesus withdrew to 
the wilderness to escape the throng of 
suppliants . . . Luke again emphasizes 
that Jesus prayed at a crisis in his 
ministry.” 

The Exposition on Luke is by Wal- 
ter Russell Bowie; John Knox; Dr. 
Buttrick. 

Dr. Arthur John Gossip writes the 
exposition on The Gospel of John. Many 
ministers say that they use the /nter- 
preter’s Bible after they have prepared 
their sermons. Thus they can check 
on their interpretation and receive a 


*Booklet will be sent upon request to “Church 
Management.” 


lift of courage in corroboration. They 
are going to have a tough time not 
quoting Dr. Gossip! 

Wilbert F. Howard (Introduction 
and Exegesis of John) of Birmingham, 
England, has participated in commen- 
taries and other scholarly contributions 
on the New Testament. If you turn 
to his helps on John 21 you will find 
him separating out the meaning and 
value of the troublesome account. He 
and Dr. Gossip combine in an offering 
which will make the chapter mean more 
to every reader. Regarding verses 
20-23 Dr. Howard includes this sen- 
tence, illustrative of the illuminating 
power of his comments, “Jesus always 
rebuked curiosity about the future.” 

On the same passage one of Dr. Gos- 
sip’s sentences is: “It is to be noted 
that in his commission to Peter, Christ 
bids him do not one thing, but two 
things for his sheep: first, he is told 
to tend and shepherd them, and then 
to feed them.” 

There may be a well-justified atti- 
tude against sets of books on anything. 
Quite often they seem to roll out reams 
of writing, the same style and the same 
self-assured drabness runs for thou- 
sands of pages. Not so with the first 
two volumes of The Interpreter’s Bible. 
Each has a character of its own. When 
the list of authors is noted and the 
many denominations and countries they 
represent, one can understand the 
amazing fact that while the same for- 
mat is used in the first two books each 
has its own superlative style and con- 
tribution. 

It is hard to think that any person 
could resist purchasing any of the vol- 
umes. In what part of the Bible would 
one choose to be ignorant? And yet... 
either of the first two would be worth 
treasuring as a lone volume. 

H. F.C. 


The Book of Life, eight volumes, 
arranged and edited by Newton Mar- 
shall Hall and Irving Francis Wood. 
John Rudin & Company, Inc. 


What we really have here is an eight- 
volume illustrated encyclopedia of the 
Bible. There is one exception to this 
editorial plan. Volume I is a special 
volume intended for little children. It 
is filled with Bible stories but other 
religious material is included. There 
is both prose and poetry and beautiful 
full-colored pictures. It is made for 
easy reading. A child of five will find 
it interesting. Prayers and hymns are 
included. 

The other seven volumes give a com- 
mentary on the Bible. The language 
is chaste but simple. The scholarship 
is adequate, the condensations from the 
Bible accounts are skilfully made. The 
pictures are a delight. While produced 
primarily for youth this reviewer finds 
the volumes interesting and he thinks 


that when families purchase the books 
they will be read as much by adults as 
by children. 

A home which secures this set of 
books may consider itself fortunate. 
The children will grow up with the 
Bible stories which have given faith to 
so many folk throughout the ages. 
Descriptive material will be sent upon 
request of the publishers, 1018 South 
Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

W. H. L. 


The Flood by Alfred M. Rehwinkel. 
Concordia Publishing House. 372 pages. 
.00. 


Since 1936 Dr. Rehwinkel has been 
professor of church history, education, 
psychology and ethics at Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis. This book grew 
from many lectures given by the author 
on the subject of the flood to pastors’ 
institutes, laymen’s seminars, Walther 
League camps and district church con- 
ventions. 

The popular style used in the original 
lectures was retained in the book. The 
author assumed that “next to Creation, 
the flood of Noah’s time is the greatest 
event in the history of our earth.” The 
author points out that until a century 
and a half ago the story of the flood 
was accepted generally by scientists 
and by theologians. Today in many 
quarters it is rejected as a historical 
fact. The purpose of this volume is to 
show that a “careful study of the Bibli- 
cal account of the flood will prove that 
this fearful world catastrophe offers 
the most reasonable solution for most 
or all of the difficulties which confront 
the student of historical geology and 
which tend to disturb his faith in the 
truth and reliability of the Bible.” 

Dr. Rehwinkel discusses his subject 
in four parts. First, he describes the 
physical world before the flood. Here 
he evaluates three theories of our 
earth’s history. Next, he comes to the 
Biblical account of the flood. The Bibli- 
cal account, he says, is “a sane and 
sober narrative having all the charac- 
teristics of an eye-witness report .. .” 
An interesting chapter entitled “Was 
the Ark Discovered?” considers cur- 
rent reports of the discovery about Mt. 
Ararat. The author discounts such dis- 
covery. Part three presents the extra- 
Biblical evidence of the flood. Here Dr. 
Rehwinkel gives historical, geological 
and biological evidences which he has 
gathered. Finally, in part four the au- 
thor concludes by harmonizing geology 
with Genesis. 

The book contains many interesting 
quotations. The author writes with a 
very clear and sincere style. The book 
shows many years of work and thought. 
However, while this volume may be con- 
vincing to many churchmen whose faith 
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might be changing due to certain scien- 
tific views, the author could have 
strengthened his case if he had included 
in his study and refuted such views as 
held by Moulton, Carr, Herschel and 
others. 

W.L. L. 


The Minor Prophets, A Commentary, 
Explanatory and Practical by E. B. 
Pusey, Volumes I and 11. Baker Book 
House. Volume I, 427 pages; Volume II, 
504 pages. $3.50 per volume. 

This commentary is the result of 
more than thirty years study by the 
author in which a number of commen- 
taries, both by English and German 
scholars, were read and consulted. 

The author was an Anglican scholar 
of the nineteenth century (1860) and 
he was also a leader in the Oxford 
Movement. The following five minor 
prophets (in Volume I) Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah and Jonah are each 
fully treated. In Volume II, the follow- 
ing seven minor prophets—Micah, Na- 
hum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah and Malachi are considered. 
Each prophet has an introduction in 
which the author gives a resume of the 
principal teachings, historical back- 
ground along with an outline of each 
prophet’s prophecies. Comments are 
given on each verse of scripture and 
light is given on a Hebrew word where 
it is needed. Scripture is used to inter- 
pret scripture and the scripture refer- 
ences are also given. 

Read this outstanding commentary 
and I am sure that the minor prophets 
will live again. All Bible lovers and 
readers should be interested in buying 
and reading this book. These volumes 
are a classic reference on the minor 
prophets. They should be constantly 
used for study by all Bible readers, 
students and ministers. 

H. D. H. 


Preachers and Preaching 
The Secret of Pulvit Power Through 
Thematic Christian Preaching by Simon 
Blocker. William B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Company. 209 pages. $3.00. 
This is a book on preaching by the 
professor of practical theology in west- 


ern Theological Seminary, Holland, 
Michigan. The first fifteen chapters 
have to do with the art of “thematic 
preaching” and the six which follow 
are devoted to “Demonstration Ser- 
mons.” The word “thematic” is found 
not only in the title of the book but 
also in each chapter heading. In addi- 
tion it appears possibly hundreds of 
times in the body of the book. Since 
this word is not familiar to many read- 
ers of homiletic literature, it is entirely 
fitting that the first chapter should be 
devoted to the discussion of “What Is 
Thematic Christian Preaching?” 

In this chapter we find the following 
sentences which are often paragraph 
headings: “Thematic Christian preach- 
ing is the proclamation of God’s self- 
revelation as contained in the Bible.” 
“Thematic Christian preaching pro- 
claims God’s offered deliverance from 
moral guilt, moral defilement and mo- 
ral impotence.” “Thematic Christian 
preaching stresses Biblical content as 
well as sermon organization and struc- 
ture.” “In considering the substance 
or content of thematic Christian 
preaching, it has been shown that such 
preaching makes imperative, first, a 
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constantly growing knowledge of the 
Bible in its total, that is to say re- 
demptive significance.” In spite of 
this clearly written chapter some of 
its readers will remain more or less 
in the dark as to just how “thematic 
Christian preaching” differs from other 
types of effective Christian preaching. 

The publishers lay much stress on 
the freshness and originality of this 
book, and they are likely justified in 
their sweeping claim that “no other 
book covers the same ground or uses 
the same method of presentation as is 
given here.” This, however, does not 
mean that all of the ideas and em- 
phases are entirely new. Any good 
book in the field of homiletics avails 
itself of the wisdom of the past, and 
this is no exception. In fact,*much of 
the language of Dr. Blocker’s discus- 
sions and sermons is in the conservative 
pattern of a generation or so ago. Some 
readers will count this in the book’s 
favor; others will regard it as a nega- 
tive quality. 

The publishers deserve credit for 
their part in the production of this 
substantial, well-printed, attractive vol- 
ume. It contains a wealth of practical, 
common-sense material which will be of 
value to all students of homiletics. 

L. H.C. 


Great Sermons from Master Preach- 
ers of All Ages, compiled and edited by 
Theodore W. Engstrom. Zondervan 
Publishing House. 180 pages. $2.00. 

Here we have thirteen sermons by 
famous preachers. In the introduc- 
tion to the book Dr. Engstrom states 
its purpose in the words: “It has been 
our purpose in this first of a proposed 
series of ‘Great Sermons from Master 
Preachers of All Ages’ to bring back 
to print some of the messages which 
these divinely - ordained torch-bearers 
of the ages preached with tremendous 
power during the days of their life- 
times.” The best way to give the pos- 
sible reader an idea of the nature of 
this book would be to print its table 
of contents, but such a procedure might 
be open to certain valid objections. 
However, it would not be amiss to list 
the names of the thirteen ‘Master 
Preachers: John Chrysostom, Savana- 
rola, Martin Luther, John Calvin, John 
Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, Charles 
G. Finney, F. W. Robertson, Alexander 
Maclaren, T. DeWitt Talmage, Charles 
H. Spurgeon, D. L. Moody, Billy Sunday. 

Since this book is labelled “The First 
Series” we can hardly accuse the editor 
of sins of omission if we look in vain 
for the names of other “famous preach- 
ers.” Probably no two of us would 
make the same selections. It is doubt- 
ful if Talmage is rated in our genera- 
tion as belonging in the company of 
some of the other preachers included in 
this volume, and whatever Billy Sun- 
day’s standing in the history of mod- 
ern preaching, the sermon by which he 
is represented does not command in- 
tellectual respect. But there is no 
doubt of the place in homiletical litera- 
ture of sermons like Wesley’s “God’s 
Love to Fallen Man,” or Finney’s 
“God’s Love for a Sinning World,” or 
Robertson’s “The Israelite’s Grave in 
a Foreign Land.” Although “Sinners 
in the Hands of an Angry God” is Ed- 
wards’ best-known sermon, it is by no 
means his best. 

Each sermon is prefaced by a sketch 
and a portrait of its author. Whatever 


the technical method. used in the re- 
production of these portraits the re- 
sult is such that it must be pronounced 
a failure. 


L. H. C. 


Counseling 

Here Is Help for You by James Gor- 
don Gilkey. The Macmillan Company. 
164 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Gilkey has the happy faculty of 
making helpful and practical sugges- 
tions in a very lucid and understand- 
able manner. He is an inveterate writer 
with a host of books to his credit. The 
danger is that in publishing so many 
books in the same general] field he runs 
the danger of being repetitious not only 
in ideas but also in illustrations. Yet 
he has a vigorous style, and tries to 
approach each problem from a fresh 
point of view. 

It is a very inclusive book, running 
the gamut all the way from “Keeping a 
Marriage Happy” to “Growing Old 
Gracefully.” There is nothing stuffy 
or unctuous about it. In a courageous 
manner Dr. Gilkey even affirms that 
“at some points our ideas coincide with 
those of Jesus, at other points they are 
new and different.” 

The sermon entitled “Managing Diffi- 
cult Adolescents” is typical of the en- 
tire book. In this sermon the author 
does not give voice to any profound or 
penetrating thought. But all parents 
will find this sermon extremely helpful 
for in a very gracious manner Dr. Gil- 
key pleads for patience, a virtue which 
most parents of adolescents find diffi- 
cult to cultivate. 

There are those who would criticize 
these sermons for being unorthodox, 
superficial, lacking in depth or origi- 
nality of thought. But it is good for 
ministers to study a collection of popu- 
lar sermons such as this one. The 
chances are their preaching will be 
more human and intelligible. 

J.S. 


This Man and This Woman by Fred- 
erick W. Brink. Association Press. $1.50. 

This is a book which is deserving of 
wide circulation. In simple but direct 
language Dr. Brink gives very sensible 
advice to young people who are antici- 
pating marriage. There is nothing 
prissy, sentimental or unctuous about 
this presentation. Every intelligent 
young man or woman will find this book 
helpful and valuable. 

Dr. Brink claims that there are three 
ways in which a person can look at 
marriage: the materialistic, the roman- 
tic, and the realistic-religious. The first 
two obviously have their serious limi- 
tations, and it is only in the third, the 
realistic-religious, that the author be- 
lieves true and lasting marital bliss can 
be achieved. 

The emphasis is strongly on matters 
of sex. Dr. Brink well understands its 
importance, and he does not mince mat- 
ters. His exact words are: 

“The physical union of a husband 
and wife is essentially sacramental 
in its nature ... They have a one- 
ness of purpose, hope, ambition, and 
desire that covers all of life. The 
only way in which they can ever be- 
gin adequately to demonstrate to each 
other the completeness of their inner 
harmony is through an equally com- 
plete harmony of the body. ... By 
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Reinhold 
Mebuhr’s 


new book 


THE IRONY 
OF 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


By the author of THE NATURE 
AND DESTINY OF MAN 


Any book by Reinhold Niebuhr 
is an important event. His new 
book comes at a time when 
Americans must face cold facts 
rather than the cozy illusions 
nurtured by our past. Dr. Nie- 
buhr contrasts devastatingly our 
present role as a world power 
and our self-portrait of inno- 
cence. Above all he gives us a 
forceful restatement of man’s 


place in God’s universe. $2.50 


At your bookseller 
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William A. Spurrier 


GUIDE TO THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


A guide for the average person—what the basic 
Christian beliefs are, and why they have made 
sense down through the ages. Here is a book 
which will explain simply and convincingly the 
role of belief in everyday life. It gives the mature 
knowledge necessary for an adequate philosophy 
of life in the complex world of today. $2.50 


Amos N. Wilder 


MODERN POETRY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


The relation of poetry to religious experience. 
The author has chosen modern poetry as it reflects 
contemporary crises and its relation to traditional 
poetry. Winner of the $7,500 Special Decennial 
Award of the Bross Foundation. $3.00 


John Short 
TRIUMPHANT BELIEVING 


Twenty sermons which provide a sure antidote to 
apathy and anxiety—and strengthen the Chris- 
tian faith. $2.50 


‘John Baillie 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The relationship of science and faith—an intel- 
lectually satisfying resolution to a once-bitter 
quarrel. $1.75 


James A. Montgomery 


A COMMENTARY ON THE 
BOOK OF KINGS 


A new volume in the famous International Critical 
Commentary—unexcelled for accuracy, learning 
and fine judgment. $5.00 


Michael de la Bedoyere 


THE LIFE OF 
BARON VON HUGEL 


The first full-length biography of one of the 
world’s great mystics, admired by both Catholic 
and Protestant. $5.00 


Hans Lietzmann 


THE ERA OF THE 
CHURCH FATHERS 


Volume IV in a history of the early church, which 

has already begun to be accepted as the standard 

work on the subject. 

Volume I — The Beginnings of the Christian 
Church. 

Volume II — The Founding of the Church 
Universal. 

Volume II1I—From Constantine to Julian. 

Volume 1V—The Era of the Church Fathers. 

Each volume, special net $5.50 
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using their bodies, they demonstrate 

something too deep and meaningful 
for words.” 

This is a very practical book. Out 
of the richness of his experience, Dr. 
Brink gives very sage advice to young 
people about their conduct during the 
engagement period, on their wedding 
night, as well as for the years that are 
ahead. The author is a Presbyterian 
minister who is wholeheartedly con- 
vinced that it “takes three to be mar- 

.’ With telling effect he pleads 
with his readers that they make God 
an integral part of their married life. 

The book closes with a chapter on 
“Marriages That Involve Different Reli- 
gious Faiths.” Along with the leaders 
of the Roman Catholic and the Jewish 
faiths he counsels against mixed mar- 
riages, claiming that the difficulties and 
dangers encountered in such marriages 
all too often prove insuperable. 

Ministers should find this handy 
little book, jammed full of very sensible 
and helpful advice, a useful basis for a 
series of discussions with young people 
who are contemplating eee 

eS 


Psychology, Religion and Healing by 
Leslie Weatherhead. Abingdon - Cokes- 
bury Press. 543 pages. $5.00. 

After his experiences in the Middle 
East during the first World War, Dr. 
Weatherhead returned to England to 
enter the ministry with the avowed 
determination to examine most care- 
fully the effect of the mind and spirit 
upon the body. After his years of in- 
tensive reading in psychology, and his 
eleven years in a Leeds church, he went 
to City Temple, London. Here he es- 
tablished a church psychological clinic, 
and enhanced even further his wide 
reputation as a pastoral counselor. 

But healing through intercession and 
through psychological techniques _be- 
came a growing factor in his ministry. 
So he has written this large volume, a 
survey of methods of healing through 
psychology and religion. It should have 
a profound effect upon all ministers of 
intelligence who know anything about 
the field of psychology, and who are 
interested in turning to the kind of 
healing that was so large a part of the 
ministry of Jesus. 

Dr. Weatherhead treats the healings 
of Jesus and the early Church so as to 
make them unusually clear to the 
reader. He believes that Jesus faced 
each person with a differing technique, 
thus answering the particular need of 
that person: touching some, suggesting 
to others, and so on. 

Then he examines along with early 
methods of healing through religion 
early methods used by psychology, 
these being mesmerism, hypnotism, and 
suggestion. This is followed by studies 
of modern methods of religious healing, 
such as Lourdes, Christian Science, 
healing missions, as well as his most 
effective use of intercession in his Sun- 
day services of worship. Next is a study 
of modern psychological methods of 
healing, with detailed interpretations of 
Freud, Jung and Adler particularly. 

Pointing out the need for religion in 
modern psychological healing, and the 
need for psychology in modern religious 
healing, he moves along to a synthesis 
of the two. His appendices supplement 
his book in that they give case notes 
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and forms to be used in the laying on 
of hands or the study of a person seek- 
ing psychological help. 

There has been no volume quite like 
this. It is far from being a quack 
study. It is carefully written, carefully 
documented, and most carefully thought 
through by a mind keen in understand- 
ing of both psychology and religion. It 
must be reckoned with by every sincere 
minister who faces the need to bring 
spiritual help to his sick parishioners, 
sick physically or mentally or spirit- 
ually. Either ministers must return to 
the healing ministry of 
church, using the methods of psychol- 
ogy and medicine and surgery as well 


1952 





the early | 


as religion, or this book must be tossed | 


aside. I think I’ll keep my copy. 
H. W. F. 


The Counselor in Counseling by Se- 
ward Hiltner. 
Press. 188 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Hiltner, though a young man, 
has won a deserved reputation for his 
lectures and books on pastoral coun- 
seling. He avoids technical language 
where possible, so that the average 
minister with interest in the psycho- 
logical approach to the pastorate may 
understand his way. 

This volume is really “case notes in 
pastoral counseling,” in which each 
chapter considers a different phase of 
counseling from the pastor’s point of 
view. When should the counselor avoid 
or use action, or knowledge, or timing 


or convictions? What should the coun- | 


Abingdon - Cokesbury | 





selor do when he faces shyness or hos- | 
tility? How much does the counselor’s | 
own charm or embarrassment or friend- | 
ship with the person counseled help or | 


interfere with the counseling process? 
These are some of the subjects of the 
book. 

Though each chapter does have its 
introduction and conclusion in the words 
ef Hiltner, the bulk of each one centers 


in actual case studies that illustrate the | 
theme of that chapter. The value of the | 


book lies in this case material, success- 
fully revealing to the reader insights 


into his own counseling that he might 


well have missed otherwise. 
H. W. F. 


How to Help an Alcoholic by Clifford 


J. Earle. 
pages. $1.50. 

This is a most useful book. 
eight brief chapters which form Part I 
it summarizes our present knowledge 
of alcoholism and outlines the various 


The Westminster Press. 96 | 


In the | 


methods of treatment, emphasizing es- | 


pecially the movement known as Alco- 
holics Anonymous. 
Part II consists of but one chapter 


of seventeen pages providing helpful | 


guidance in meditations and similar 
material which has appeared in “The 
A. A. Grapevine,” 
tion of Alcoholics Anonymous, 


The author began as an engineer and | 
After | 


soon changed to the ministry. 
pastorates in Racine and Chicago he 
became, in 1947, an associate secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education and is in charge of the spe- 
cial portfolio of Alcohol Education. 
Inasmuch as the alcohol problem is 
still a serious social menace this little 
book, outlining the new approaches to 


the official publica- | 
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D. R. G. OWEN 


Scientism, Man, 
and Religion 


@ How the misapplication of 
scientific principles created 
the modern totalitarian state. 

$3.50 


KARL BARTH 


Proyer 


@ The great Swiss theologian 
presents a restatement of the 
principles of the Reformers on 
Prayer and the Lord's Prayer. 

$1.50 


EDWARD LEROY LONG, Jr. 
Religious Beliefs 
of American Scientists 


@ Einstein, Compton, du Nouy, Bush, Sikorsky, and 
others, state their faith. $3.00 


ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER 
interpreting the 


New Testament 
1900-1950 


Edited by 
ARTHUR W. HOPKINSON 


The Pocket 
William Law 


@ Three of the most repre- 
sentative works by this eight- 
eenth century religious leader. 
Foreword by the Archbishop 
of York. $2.00 


@ A survey of current trends 
in New Testament study, 
“mediating the findings of the 
20th century with a bit of 
stock-taking.” $2.50 


age he 


At all bookstores, THE i /: WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. 


Stories of Hymns We Love 


By Cecilia Margaret Rudin, M.A. 


A Book to Own, Enjoy and Give 


400 Years of Inspired Hymn Writing 


Children love its dramatic life stories. Busy grown folks get enjoyment 
from even a few minutes reading its vivid, brief chapters. Scholars 


appreciate its research and authenticity. 


NEW EDITION—NEW ART BINDING 


Hymns by Luther, Wesley, Stebbins, Bliss, Fanny Crosby, Issac Watts 


and other great writers. 


Gives the inspiration and human drama behind such favorites as 
“Jesus Loves Me” 


“O God, Our wg in Ages Past”,"Old Rugged Cross”, 


and many other: 


Beautifully i niteked and illustrated, only $1.25. (Mailing charge 10c). 


Order your copy and a gift supply from your Dealer today or 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
Publishers of THE BOOK OF LIFE 


1018 S. WABASH AVE. Dept. CM CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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UNIFORM 
VBS COURSE 


@ EASILY TAUGHT! @ COMPLETE! 


FREE GUIDEBOOK 


Send for Standard’s FREE 1952 vaca- 
tion Bible-school Guidebook. It de- 
scribes Standard’s 1 i 





new, P ni- 
mm course and Standard’s three 
excellent Graded courses. Further, it 
tells how to finance and organize a 
successful VBS. Also included are de- 
scriptions of many other outstandin 
VBS materials. Get your FREE copy 
this inf ive Guidebook now! 


At Your Bookstore, or 





The Standard Publishing Co. 


20 E. Central Parkway innati 10. Ohio 


For group presentations, a National Bible 
is the perfect choice. Compact in size, it 
has 16 pages of illustrations, also colored 
maps and special Bible helps. Moder- 
ately priced. 

Ne. 119—Flexible, overlapping covers; 
round corners; amber edges. 

No. 119RL with words of Christ printed 
in red. 


For individual gift or pr i No. 123 
or 123RL with genuine Black leather 
cover. In color: No. 124B (Blue), Na 
125M (Maroon). 





AT Your 


for 


National sisies 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 








PICTURE POST CARDS 
OF YOUR CHURCH 
Reproduced From Your Own Photos 


Create greater interest in your Church, 
School, and Institutional activities with beau- 
tiful ARTVUE Picture Post Cards. ARTVUES 
are inexpensive—Treasured by all. 

Splendid Publicity © Cash Profits 
Send for Free Folder C. M. 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. ¥ 
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its solution and offering many construc- 
tive suggestions, deserves a wide read- 


F.F. 


| ing. 


The Church 


Story of American Protestantism by 


| Andrew Landale Drummond. The Bea- 
| con Press. 432 pages. $6.00. 


It is interesting to have a history of 


| the American churches written by a 


minister of a Scotch church. The author 


| studied in America, and has written a 
| good history of American Christianity. 


The book begins with the colonial 
churches in the Southern colonies, in 


| the Middle colonies, and in New Eng- 


land. The second section of the book 
deals with the Great Awakening under 
such men as Whitfield and Jonathan 
Edwards, and the Revival on the fron- 
tier under men like Peter Cartwright. 
This section of the history also deals 
with the effect of the American Revolu- 
tion on American Christianity, and the 
influence of the ebb-tide which followed 
the war. In the third section of the 
book, which the author calls ‘“Section- 
alism,” there is a discussion of the rise 
of Unitarianism, and the liberal spirit 
which developed from that movement 
but was not confined to the movement, 
but rather expressed itself in the Beech- 
ers, Horace Bushnell, and others. The 
“era of good feeling” in American life 
ended about 1830 when national politi- 
cal unity began to be endangered by 
excessive sectionalism. This was re- 
flected in Christianity in a more intense 
sectarianism. The book concludes with 
sections on “The Frontier and _ the 
Faith” and “Modern American Reli- 
gion.” 

There is nothing dry or prosaic about 
this volume. It is written in popular 
style, and is enriched by innumerable 
humorous anecdotes culled from all 
sorts of sources. It gives an adequate 
picture of American Christianity, and 
is a welcome addition to the standard 
church histories in this field. 

H. W. H. 


The Church Militant by Harold A. 
Bosley. Harper & Brothers, 159 pages. 
$2.00. 

What is the Church? Dr. Bosley, 
minister of First Methodist, Evanston, 
Illinois, describes the meaning and pur- 
pose of the Church in ten sermons. Six 
of these formed the Carnahan Lectures 
in Union Theological Seminary, Buenos 
Aires. 

Dr. Bosley is a great preacher. He 
also knows how to write. Thoue’ these 
sermons inclvde the illustrations and 
style of the pulpit, yet they seem to be 
essays, and excellent cones, in interpret- 
ing the Church to lay people. His sub- 
jects include the tradition, the book, the 
people, the vision of the church, as well 
as two sides of one problem: what the 


, Church owes you, and what you owe 


the Church. 

Carefully thought out, logically nre- 
sented, almost exhaustively complete 
(though far from being exhaustinz!), 
these sermons are fine to loan out to 
laymen, and finer yet to open a preach- 
er’s mind with new windows upon the 
Church. 

H. W. F. 


The Churches in English Fiction by 
A. L. Drummond. Blessing Book Com- 
pany. 324 pages. $3.50. 

Occasionally there appears a book 
which has a broad field to itself. This 
is true of this scholarly and rewarding 
volume which was first published in 
England. Under the title appears the 
following informative sentence: “A lit- 
erary and historical study from the 
Regency to the present time of English 
and American fiction.” The work deals, 
however, not so much with the place of 
the church in general in fiction as it 
does with that of the preacher in par- 
ticular as he is treated by novelists 
great and small, English and American. 
Dr. Drummond begins with Jane Aus- 
ten’s clergymen, who caused John 
Henry Newman to write, “What vile 
creatures her parsons are,” and con- 
tinues down through the generations 
until he gets to William Dean Howells, 
Winston Churchill, Rachel Field, and 
Sinclair Lewis. 

The Churches in English Fiction is 
a crowded book. Consequently, it is 
slow reading. The wealth of names of 
authors, books and characters almost 
inundates the reader with details. This 
though, is one of the merits of the 
study. It covers a period of approxi- 
mately 130 years and does it with ex- 
ceptional thoroughness. The clergymen 
in authors like Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot and Trollope are given 
mention without exception. There is a 
fine chapter on “New England Puritan- 
ism” in which the most space is deserv- 
edly given to Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
An American novel which is missing is 
Edward Eggleston’s fine piece of work, 
The Circuit Rider.” Sinclair Lewis’s 
Elmer Gantry gets all of the space that 
it deserves. Harold Frederick’s The 
Damnation of Theron Ware (1896) is 
treated rather scantily. James Street’s 
The Gauntlet and The High Calling 
apparently came too late for discussion 
here. 

Many readers of this book will be 
inspired to read, or reread, certain 
novels old and new. One wonders how 
wide the appeal of these scholarly chap- 
ters will be to those not particularly 
at home in the field of fiction. There 
is, however, no doubt that Dr. Drum- 
mond has given us a work of perma- 
nent value. It would be hard to imagine 
a real student of homiletics ignoring it. 

H.C. 


4s 


Catholicism 

A Catholic Speaks His Mind by 
Thomas Sugrue. Harper & Brothers. 
Sixty-four pages. $1.00. 

The author of this remarkable little 
book is a Roman Catholic mystic. What 
he has to say is set against the back- 
ground of what seems to him the two 
horns of a dilemma—“does my Catholi- 
cism interfere with my Americanism, 
as some non-Catholics are inclined to 
think, or, as Rome might put it, does 
my Americanism interfere with my 
Catholicism?” 

As a mystic he has streng convic- 
tions that the prior concern of the 
Church should be with the inner life. 
But since “the system of the inner world 
is totalitarian,” there is often a ten- 
dency for the “inner” to undertake to 
dominate the “outer” life. “The Pope 
should never have become a power in 
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the outer world; his position in society 
is that of an influence, not of a ruler.” 
For this reason this author is opposed 
to an American ambassador to the 
Vatican: “I see no good that such an 
ambassador can do for anyone.” 

He writes very frankly regarding the 
inter-faith conflicts of our day and 
excuses no one—least of all his own co- 
religionists. He deplores the fact that 
both Protestants and Catholics have 
become “materially prosperous and 


spiritually pauperized.” The American | 


desire “to make good” or “to be a suc- 
cess” asserts itself in many ways. 
Among immigrant populations the am- 
bition to “win social acceptance” and 
“to achieve political power” finds ex- 
pression in a truculent attitude toward 
newspapers, radio, theaters, or anyone 


who might dare to speak disparagingly 


of the Church. 

He hopes that in all faiths a remnant 
can be found who sincerely will strive 
to discover a “bridge of understanding” 
taking the “Sermon on the Mount for 
their ideal.” Such people can be “the 
salt of the earth, . . . wherever two or 
three of them are gathered—and where 


therefore He is in their midst—can do | 


something about sectarianism.” This 
book is to be highly commended. 


S. L. 


Amish Traditions by Joseph W. Yo- | 
der, The Yoder Publishing Company, | 
(Huntington, Pennsylvania). 215 pages. 

The author of this book was born of | 


an Amish family and so far as I know 


is still a communicant of that church. | 
He lived among his people in Pennsyl- 

vania, but with a vision brought by | 
travel and keen observation he has | 
dared to appraise the Amish. Here he | 


attempts to interpret the Amish to oth- 
er Christians. 


In the Pennsylvania Valley in which 
he lived there were eight Amish | 
churches. Each kept itself entirely | 


separate from the others. A _ person 
may be excommunicated from one of 


these churches but be a member in good | 
standing in another. Intermarriage | 


between members of the _ various 


churches is not encouraged. Rules of | 


conduct vary with the churches. One 


group may frown upon electric lights, 


another will have nothing to do with 


power machines, a third forbids its | 


people to use telephones, and so on. 


The author shows the good qualities | 


of the Amish and there are many but 


he also shows them as narrow and divi- | 
sive, interpreting the word of God with | 


a severity and intolerance which is de- 


plorable. The youth, he feels, should | 
be freed from the heritage of narrow- | 


ness which characterizes the people. 


In an effort to save the Amish music | 
he worked for years to bring together | 
words and music and to find a publish- | 
er. When finally the book was printed | 


it was banned by some of the churches 


because a printed book was idolatrous. | 


This reviewer started out to discover | 
anheroic minority group. We have | 


definitely failed in that. Instead we 
found a hard working, sincere peo- 
ple, characterized by such bigotry that 


we have little admiration for them as | 


a group. WELL 


nspiring and YUsalle! 


FAITH AND EDUCATION 
by George A. Buttrick 


IN THIS TIMELY, provocative book one of America’s 
keenest thinkers critically examines present-day college 
and university education—its secular, barren, and 
often random course, its questionable influence, and its 
need for a basic, vitalizing faith. Dr. Buttrick shows 
how our schools are ignoring or evading their true 
purpose — fitting individuals for life — and sets forth 
what they can and must do to regain their vision and 
attain this goal. $2 








A MAN AND HIS GOD 
by Russell J. Humbert 


VirILE, warmhearted inspirations for men in every walk 
of life — hard-hitting little talks which find the core of 
many present-day personal troubles and problems and 
point the way to their Christian solution. 

Fresh and discerning 4 MAN AND HIS GOD ex- 
pands “taken-for-granted” values to their fullest propor- 
tions in the pure light of a Christian outlook — down-to- 
earth, realistic counsel for men who want a faith that 


works. $1.50 


ON LIVING WITH YOURSELF 
by Charles M. Crowe 


THESE PRACTICAL, invigorating chapters deal with eighteen 
“arts of living’ which everyone can master to gain a 
fuller experience, a richer life. 

Here is contagious encouragement toward well-being 
of body, mind, and spirit—a challenge to every reader 
to attain his best in right thought, right word, right deed 
—to live successfully with others by learning to live 
with himself! $2.50 
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THROUGH EVANGELISM 
by Dawson C. Bryan 


THIS PRACTICAL MANUAL for ministers offers every church 
methods of visitation evangelism that have been tested 
and proved in thousands of churches all over the coun- 
try — methods which can be used or adapted by pastors 
in churches of all sizes and of many denominations. A 
stimulating book for every pastor who would lead his 
people in building a growing church — both in numbers 
and in spiritual power. 2 


MEDITATIONS AND VERSE 
On Living in Two Worlds 
by Ralph S. Cushman 


BRIEF, THOUGHT-PROVOKING meditations and alternating 
poems that speak to the spiritual needs of men and women 
everywhere. With warm human understanding and sim- 
ple wisdom, Bishop Cushman shows how the true follower 
of Christ lives always in two inseparable worlds — the 
earthly and the spiritual. 

Clear, personal, and down-to-earth—timeless and 
inspiring devotions for personal and family use, church 
and church school, and youth and women’s groups. $1.25 

At Your Bookstore 
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HVE 
HUNDRED 
SERMON 
THEMES 


G. B. F. HALLOCK 


book of 
new 


This 


outline 


sermon 
light 


old, familiar, favorite texts, 


remarkable 

sketches throws 
upon 
and adventures strongly into little 
known. neglected portions of Scrip- 
ture. This is a preacher's gold mine, 
rich not only in studies for year- 
round use but more in stimulating 
suggestions for special days and oc- 
casions. It is a book usable and in- 
valuable around the year, in every 


$3.75 


denomination. 


HFTY 
OBJECT 
TALKS 


For Your 
Junior 
Congregation 


E. LANSING BENNETT 


Thirty of these tested object talks 
for the Junior Group are general. 
The 


days: 


remaining pertain to special 
Palm Sunday, Easter, Moth- 
er's Day, and many others are in- 


talk is based 


verse of Scripture and the objects 


cluded. Each on a 
recommended are easily obtainable. 
Children’s undivided attention will 
be commanded by all who use this 


$2.00 


remarkable book. 
At your local bookstore 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
WESTWOOD NEW JERSEY 
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jographical Sermon tor May 


Jan Christian Smuts — Statesman 


by ~ eS: elds 


But God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the 
wise.—I Corinthians 1:27 


AN CHRISTIAN SMUTS was born 

7 in a farmhouse, Cape of Good Hope, 
May 24, 1870. His parents 

proud of their pure Dutch descent. He 
gave no indication that he would take 
a prominent part in world affairs as 
he was a delicate child and not ex- 
pected to live long. 

Until he was twelve Smuts roamed 
about the farm. He could be seen ex- 
ploring the countryside studying wild 
flowers and grasses, a study which 
made him later a competent botanist. 

Nobody spoke English on the farm 
and Smuts could not read or write until 
his twelfth birthday. Then he went to 
school for four years and then to col- 
lege for five years. He learned with 
amazing speed, and could memorize a 
whole book by reading it through once. 

Smuts took his degree at college and 
afterwards won a scholarship to Cam- 
bridge, England. When he finished his 
studies there he was acclaimed as one 
of the most brilliant students of his 
day. He then went to London for the 
Bar examinations. 

It was his mother’s wish that he 
might become a minister, but as he felt 
no definite call to the ministry he de- 
cided to follow a legal career. 

Returning to South Africa, Smuts 
settled down to the life of a barrister 
in Cape Province. In 1896 he moved to 
Johannesburg where the opportunities 
were greater. He was so successful in 
his profession that he began to attract 
attention. President Kruger sent for 
him, and although he was only twenty- 
eight he was offered the position of 
state attorney for the Transvaal. 

His first official act was character- 
istic. He discovered that there were 
some very large dealings in illicit gold 
and liquor. Very soon these activities 
showed a steady decline and corruption 
in public life was rigorously repressed. 

Then came the Boer War in 1899. Its 
causes were chiefly the Boers’ demand 
for independence and their growing ir- 
ritation at the British government’s in- 
decisive policy. Smuts felt that the 
freedom of his country was at stake and 
he immediately volunteered for service. 

He had already received some train- 
ing in his student days in the Volun- 
teers and was given charge of a com- 


were 


pany of five hundred men. His quali- 
ties of leadership, his patience and per- 
severance found expression. As a re- 
sult of his raids he was given the rank 
General. 

It was during this period that he first 
met Winston Churchill. He was a young 
war correspondent, he was made a pris- 
oner and was brought before General 
Smuts. They met as enemies, but later 
became firm friends, and worked in 
closest harmony to save the British 
Commonwealth. 

The struggle in the Boer War was 
bitter. But it gradually became clear 
that it was a hopeless struggle and the 
Boers sued for peace. 

When the first World War broke out 
in 1914, South Africa rallied to the side 
of Britain. During World War II Smuts 
was again called to the aid of the Em- 
pire. In the critical days of 1943 he 
worked with the Prime Minister in 
London. The rank of Field Marshal 
was conferred on him by the king in 
1941. 

Smuts’ attitude was expressed in 
these words: “Every bit of courage and 
determination I have in me will go in 
the service of my country, whether it is 
away in the Council Chamber of the 
Empire, I pray that I may have the 
strength to do my duty.” 

General Smuts became prime minis- 
ter of the Union of South Africa in 
1919. 

Smuts’ memo on the League of Na- 
tions, drawn up after the Armistice, 
became in substance the Covenant of 
the League. The nations that entered 
the League were bound by the Covenant 
to keep the peace themselves and to 
join in protecting one another against 
aggression. They were required to sub- 
mit their disputes to the Council for 
arbitration and inquiry. If a member 
violated its pledge to follow peaceful 
methods, measures to coerce it might 
be taken by the League. Provisions 
were made for disarmament. 

If the United States joined the 
League it would be under obligations 
to observe the rules of the Covenant 
and to take part regularly and continu- 
ously in the adjustment of controver- 
sies arising among the nations. Only 
by becoming a member of the League 
and sharing its responsibilities, Presi- 
dent Wilson asserted, could a lasting 
peace be achieved for the United States 
and the world. After prolonged debate, 
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ANY ONE OF THESE 





RUFUS JONES SPEAKS TO OUR TIME 
Edited by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


The quintessence of the choicest writings of Rufus Jones, a 
teacher and writer who has been an inspiration to count- 
less men and women. ‘This masterly anthology of his work 
—edited by a long-time friend and admirer—reveals the 
ultimates and universals, the clarity of insight that make 
his words of such enduring significance. It is a Quaker’s 
permanent message to the world—a message that is a source 
of inspiration to both preacher and thoughtful layman. 
Regular price, $4.00. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION 
Edited by Vergilius Ferm, Ph. D. 


Written by 190 scholars and edited by Vergilius Ferm, this 
big book of 864 pages is the finest desk-size ready reference 
on religion in existence. ‘Thousands have gladly paid ten 
dollars for the same handsomely bound, well printed and 
specially reinforced volume which is now offered to you 
without charge. “Covers every religious faith . . . a book 
of surpassing value.”—Christian Advocate. 

Regular price, $10.00. 


THE GOSPEL IN HYMNS 
By Albert Edward Bailey 


The fascinating story, the most comprehensive history of 
313 of the greatest hymns from early times to the present 
day—how they were written, the little known events behind 
them. There are 600 pages, packed with information, and 
beautifully embellished with photographs and old drawings— 
a glorious treasure for the church member, an incomparable 
resource for the minister. Regular price, $6.00. 


3 FINE BOOKS 


FREE - -- 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


RELIGIOUS 
BOOK CLUB 








ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


AS A MEMBER YOU WILL RECEIVE A FREE 
BONUS BOOK with every fourth Club selection you 
accept. You will be able to take advantage of special! 
prices on occasional Club selections. 

Furthermore, to insure that you will receive only 

books that will be of permanent value to you a “No 
Book” form is included with your monthly Bulletin so 
that you can notify us whenever you do not want the 
current choice; and you may return any Club selection 
for full credit within ten days of receipt if not entirely 
satisfied. 
PLUS... FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS FOR 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB MEMBERS ONLY. One 
of the most worthwhile advantages of membership in 
the Religious Book Club is your free-with-membership 
monthly Bulletin. Attractive, well-printed, and easy 
to read, this special Bulletin gives you news and re- 
views of as many as forty of the new, current books of 
spiritual interest. It not only contains a full descrip- 
tion of the coming month's selection, bonus books, and 
books with bonus credits, but also extensive reviews of 
all important new religious books and novels, poetry 
and general books which have particularly worthwhile 
spiritual or religious themes. For 25 years the RBC 
Bulletin has been recognized as one of the best sources 
of authoritative, up-to-the-minute information by 
librarians, ministers and students. Interesting and 
helpful, it is the only Bulletin that will keep you 
completely abreast of the latest and most important 
religious reading. 





PLEASE SEND ME AS MY FIRST SELECTION: 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE 
by Ernest Fremont Tittle 
QUESTIONS PEOPLE ASK 


by William A. Spurrier 
...A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 
by Winfred E. Garrison 
_RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
You may enroll me as a member for one year and send 
me my free copy of the book checked below, and the 
monthly RBC Bulletin. This will be shipped with my first 
selection checked above. Thereafter, | am to receive an 
additional free book as a bonus for every four Club Selec- 
tions | choose. | will let you know promptly whenever ! 
do not want the monthly Club Selection. 
[] RUFUS JONES SPEAKS TO OUR TIME 
[] ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION 
() THE GOSPEL IN HYMNS 


Name .. 


Street 
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Books by Clarence E. Macartney 








Clarence E. 
M. (CARINE? 


Faith 
Once 
Delivered 


Fifteen timeless sermons on basic Christian 
beliefs — comforting, challenging messages 
which make clear for men and women to- 
the great truths of 

$2.50 


day the meaning of 
Scripture. 


Mountains 
and 
Mountain 


Men 


of the Bible 


“Vivid, forceful, and dramatic preaching 
of spiritual truths that meet universal hu- 
man needs.” — The Pastor 

strongly evangelical.” 
— Christian Century $2 


“Eloquent urgency... 


Chariots of Fire 


and Other Sermons on 
Bible Characters 


“Familiar style and new material .. . 


illustrated. . . . These sermons are among the 


amply 


best of their kind.” — The Pulpit $2 








Preaching Without Notes 


“Substantial reading, and full of prac- 
tical helps.’ — Christian Century 

“Filled with ideas, suggestions and 
methods which will greatly enrich any 
preacher.” — The Expositor $1.75 


Macartney’s Illustrations 


invaluable 
.. The lay 
reader will also find it useful for brief 


“Ministers will find it an 
addition to their libraries. . 
$2.50 


readings.’ — Christian Observer 


At Your Bookstore 





on March 19, 1920, both the treaty and 
the League definitely failed, by eight 
votes, to receive the two-thirds major- 
ity of senatorial votes required by the 
Constitution for adoption. 


During 1927, General Smuts had the 
honor of welcoming the king and queen 
to South Africa during his term as 
prime minister. 

The most significant event in the his- 
tory of South Africa was when the sep- 
arate colonies decided to join together 


Abing OTe — Cohesbary 


as a Union under the British crown. 
General Smuts had a leading part in 
bringing that about. But he would 
accept no praise for himself. He said, 
“The Constitution is not a man’s work. 
It bears the impress of a Higher Hand.” 

A writer says: “This expression is 
typical of South Africa’s prime minis- 
ter. A veteran fighter for freedom and 
independence, a strenuous worker for 
goodwill among nations, and a humble 
servant of the people. What a rich and 
varied life he has led.” 


Sermon Illustrations, 
Few But Fit —Ill 


by G. B. F. Hallock* 


vantage is a timely illustration. 

For example, take prayer and tele- 
vision. This from Dr. H. E. Luccock 
is a striking example. There is some- 
thing new among us. The number of 
television sets in our families is almost 
beyond computation. And they are 
very suggestive, these slim fingers 
reaching upward toward the sky. “Let 
your imagination go a step further,” 
he says. “Suppose the deeper connec- 
tions with heaven were visible; that is, 
suppose where there is genuine connec- 
tion with God in the form of prayer it 
were as visible as the antenna of a tele- 
vision set. Fingers of prayer and as- 
piration reaching up to the throne of 
God! How many would there be? Would 
they make as striking an addition to 
the view of a city as television does? 
Of course that is exactly what God 
sees. He sees the homes from which 
prayer ascends. A question comes to 
each of us: In the eyes of God, is our 
home marked by the upreach and as- 
piration of prayer? That is a Chris- 
tian ideal, the way it ought to be. It 
is the way that it can be and has been 
in uncounted multitudes of homes. 
Prayer is an infinitely more marvelous 
instrument of communication than tele- 
It brings infinitely more en- 
richment of life. We all too often fail 
to have this instrument in its real 
power because we give it too small 4 
place in our lives,” 

In ethics, in politics, and in religion 
we are ruled too much by propaganda, 
and even by authority. We need to be 
more prepared to make up our own 
minds for ourselves. While we may 
at times call upon the experts to help 
us, ultimately our decisions must be our 
own and we must accept the respon- 
sibility for them. Burnard L. Bates, 
of England, recently gave this striking 
illustration of this thought saying: 
“There can be no man in Great Britain 
(or America) today who would be pre- 
pared to marry a woman simply on the 
advice of another. That advice may 
come from the best of all possible 
sources, and yet, although he may ap- 
preciate it, and even allow it to guide 
his decision, he will want to make that 
final decision for himself. He will use 
his own judgment, a judgment based 
not only upon hearsay, but upon his 
own personal impressions’ gained 
through the experience of courtship. 
Everybody recognizes this. Everybody 


I’ preaching there is no doubt ad- 


vision. 


*Minister emeritus of Brick 
Church, Rochester, New York. 


Presbyterian 
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knows that there are many things which | 
we must simply decide for ourselves. | 
And yet most people do not like think- | 
ing for themselves. That can be proved | 
by the enormous dependence upon au- | 
thority that is everywhere in evidence 

even today in the three realms of 

ethics, politics and religion.” 

Such a theme as Knowledge Without 
Action has a most excellent illustration 
by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, of New 
York, in the following: “In our Ameri- 
can railway stations there is a func- 
tionary who with the aid of a mega- 
phone announces outgoing trains, nam- 
ing their destinations and stops and 
the track where they may be boarded. 
On oppressive summer days one will 
hear the announcer calling out to the 
waiting travellers the enticing names 
of mountain and seaside resorts and 
summoning them to entrain. But the 
announcer himself will stay in the swel- 
tering station, without a glimpse of 
forest or ocean, without a breath of 
their quickening air, and all his life 
long he will not likely visit more than 
half a dozen of the places which he 
mentions so glibly several times a day. 
God forbid that you and I should spend 
our lives telling the experiences of a 
prophet and lawgiver, psalmist and 
sage, on the heights of vision and in 
the secret places of comfort and power, 
and the experiences of disciples in the 
presence of incarnate God, and be our- 
selves strangers to the everlasting hills, 
and aliens to the heart and conscience 
of Jesus Christ.” 

I once heard the late beloved Dr. 
Peter Marshall, of Washington, tell a 
body of ministers a story to illustrate 
the danger of trying to cure others of 
evils of which we ourselves are afflict- 
ed. He illustrated a psychiatrist hav- 
ing a call from a prospective patient. 
The doctor asked the man the nature 
of his difficulty. The man said that 
sometimes bugs collected all over his 
body, and instantly exclaimed, “There 
they are now!” and began to brush 
them with both hands onto the nearby 
physician! At which the doctor ex- 
claimed in shrinking fright, “Don’t you 


” 


brush them onto me! 

In a Children’s Day talk, or on some 
other suitable occasion, it might be well 
by the following story to remind par- 
ents of the possibility of their children 
coming to have mistaken thoughts of 
kindness—mistaken kindness. This is 
a true account. Little Mamie came in 
to her mother with tears streaming | 
down her face and said, “Mama, I wish 
I had a real baby to wheel in my go- | 
cart.” “Why, darling, do you say that?” 
“Because,” replied Mamie sadly, “be- 
cause every time my go-cart upsets my 
dollie gets broken!” 








What impact does 
YOUR church have? 


The Churc 
in 
Community 
Action 


By HARVEY SEIFERT 


For EVERY PASTOR, STUDENT, CHURCH OFFICER, AND COMMUNITY LEADER — here is 
a workable plan for making the local church a powerful beneficial force in tae 


community, in the nation, and in world-wide affairs. 


THE CHURCH IN COMMUNITY ACTION points to the social, economic, 
and political areas in which the church can most effectively work — answering 
the many specific questions on procedure that every church and community 
leader must face. At a time when many people feel helpless in the grip of 
world events, it points out how every organization within the church can become 


more active and more influential. 


: THE CHURCH IN COMMUNITY ACTION offers a plan of action that 
is practical and adaptable to the capacities and interests of any rural or urban 


church — down-to-earth guidance that will help the men and women in every 
congregation become more effective workers for the kingdom of God on 
earth. 

The Contents: Towarp a FuNcTIONAL CHURCH — DISCOVERING THE AREAS FOR 
Action — THE ART oF EFFecrive LEADERSHIP MEETING Opposition CREAT- 
IVELY — ORGANIZATIONAL AND EcoNoMIC AcTION — TECHNIQUES FoR SociAL Epu- 
CATION — POLITICAL ACTIVITIES FOR CHURCHMEN — COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION — 
APPENDIX: AN OUTLINE FOR A CHURCH COMMUNITY SURVEY; BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


$2.75 At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 
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WWHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. | Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. 


New — Lega! Size PRINTOMATIC 
Model 4-A Duplicator 


—~_ Meri 


()ooks of Remembrance | 


church along with the names of those 
whose gifts have benehted your church. 

Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books 
with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited 
in carved repositories. 

Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send for 
our catalog. 


s 
© 


$59.36 


| FEATURES: 





2. Simplified Automatic paper feed 
3. Heavy Cast Steel Construction. 
4. Adjustable Registration 

». Prints 2000 copies per hour. 





| 
| 
| 


6. Guaranteed. 





| Dept. 12, 336 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Including Tax 


1. Prints Post Cards, Letter or Legal size. 





Important 
Religious Books 


es THIS 1S 
43 tHe cHurcn 


Studies i in the idea of the church, 
its concept, function, philosophy— 
edited by Anders Nygren and 
including contributions by Aulen and 
other Scandinavian theologians. 362 
pp. $4.00 


SPIRITUS CREATOR 
Studies in Luther's Theology 
By Regin Prenter 
A completely new, penetrating inves- 
tigation of Luther's views on the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 250 pp. $3.00 


LUTHER NOW 
By Hanns Lilje 
The relevance of Luther's message for 
our time—not merely an_ historical 
study, but applied history with the 
background of the reformation, its 
legacy, its meaning for today. 192 
pp. $2.00 
At your book store 


MUHLENBERG PRESS oe 


1228 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 











To Bea 


Transformed 
Person 


For every man and woman today, 
here is clear understanding of what 
it means to be a transformed person 

effective guidance into vital Chris- 
tian living. Scripture, meditation, 
prayer and affirmation for every day 
in the year—practical steps to spir- 
itual maturity and vitality. 


PAGES POCKET SIZE 
$1.50 At 


ABINGDON - COKESBURY 


384 


Your Bookstore 
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MINISTERS’ VACATION EXCHANGE 





HE last appearance of this depart- 

ment in Church Management for 

1952 will be the June issue. Many 
and varied have been the opportunities 
offered during the past three months. 
If you have something to offer a brother 
minister, which will help two families 
to get a satisfactory vacation at a 
minimum of cost, we will be glad to 
have you send the item to us. 

The department is free to all sub- 
scribers of Church Management, but it 
is necessary that you give correct name 
and mailing address so that no respon- 
sibility for forwarding mail falls on the 
office of Church Management. 


~ * * 


Bar Harbor, Maine. The Maine Sea 
Coast Missionary Society, an indepen- 
dent, interdenominational organization, 
and a member of the Interdenomina- 
tional Commission of Maine, can use 
ten or twelve ministers as summer vol- 
untary workers in smal] island and 
mainland parishes of the Maine coast. 
Furnished living quarters provided. 
Neal D. Bousfield, Superintendent, 24 
Ledgelawn Avenue, Bar Harbor, Maine. 

> * 7 


Memphis, Tennessce. Methodist 
church, Would exchange with any con- 
genial denomination for three or four 
Sundays between July 13-August 24. 
Happy exchange last year with Presby- 
terian minister in Washington, Mis- 
souri. Family of four; boy 15, girl 12. 
Our church, Harris Memorial has 535 
members. Two services on Sunday. 
Three-bedroom parsonage. Cecil A. 
Baker, 660 North Seventh Street, Mem- 
phis 7, Tennessee. 

a 7 ~ 


Greater Cincinnati Area. First Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. Honorarium of 
$100 for one preaching service a week 
and the offer of modern manse in best 
part of the city. Prefer entire month 
of August for a similar exchange with 
minister in any part of the United 
States or Dominion of Canada. Have 
no denominational preference. City of 
Newport, Kentucky lies within five min- 
utes of downtown Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Opportunities to attend National League 
baseball and Cincinnati Summer Opera 
and other cultural advantages; also 
interesting side trips into Blue Grass 
state of Kentucky to home of Lincoln, 
Old Kentucky Home, etc. Four in fam- 
ily. Have had many successful ex- 
changes in past. Can give best of ref- 
erences. Newport church has member- 
ship of around 300. Joseph W. Fix, 
669 Nelson Place, Newport, Kentucky. 

. * + 

Will Supply. Would be happy to 
supply pulpit for any congenial evan- 
gelical group during the months of 
June, July or August. Pulpit to be sup- 
plied should preferably be within 200 
miles distant of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. I am thirty-eight years old with 
college and seminary degrees, and ten 


No ex- 
156 South 
Pennsyl- 


years pastoral experience. 
change. C. Donald Waser, 
Charlotte Street, Manheim, 
vania. 

7. * - 

Cobden, Ontario, Canada. Young min- 
ister of United Church of Canada, Ten 
years preaching experience with some 
radio experience and also wife ordained 
by and serving in same church, desire 
for one, or if possible both, either ex- 
change or supply for holiday months of 
July or August. Modest honorarium and 
lodging. Have excellent references. 
Communicate. Rev. G. Huff, B.A., Cob- 
den, Ontario, Canada. 

* * * 

Brockton, Massachusetts. Parsonage 
exchange desired for one month after 
middle of July. Comfortable four-bed- 
room house, modern conveniences, 20 
miles from Boston, 40 miles from Cape 
Cod. No pastoral services required. 
Would like exchange in uplands of 
North Carolina or Tennessee. We have 
three young children. Charles D. Broad- 
bent, First Parish Congregational 
Church, Brockton 40, Massachusetts. 

* * o 

Madison, North Carolina. Presbyter- 
ian minister desires exchange of manse 
and pulpit month of August. Madison 
is located in the rolling foothills of the 
Blue Ridge near many points of inter- 
est. Comfortable manse with all con- 
veniences. Five in family. James E. 
Ratchford, 202 West Decatur Street, 
Madison, North Carolina. 

+ = . 

Waterloo, Iowa. Presbyterian church 
of 1200 members, modern manse. Pas- 
tor wishes to exchange manse and pul- 
pit or will supply for manse and honor- 
arium during July or August. Family 
of five. Warren K. Martin, Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, 720 West 4th 
Street, Waterloo, Iowa. 

* a ~ 

Reseda, California. Methodist Church 
in pleasant Los Angeles suburban com- 
munity of west San Fernando Valley. 
Within easy reach of beaches, moun- 
tains and metropolitan areas. Offer use 
of large parsonage in return for preach- 
ing four or fewer Sundays between 
July 27 and August 31. Edmund R. 
Warne, P.O. Box 637, Reseda, Califor- 
nia. 

* * * 

Will Supply. Methodist minister of a 
church of 800 members will supply pul- 
pit during the month of August in any 
congenial congregation in Eastern Can- 
ada or in Western United States for the 
use of parsonage. Have had good vaca- 
tions in previous summers through this 
column. Can furnish good references. 
Lester L. Haws, Highland Avenue 
Methodist Church, 3 Emwilton Place, 
Ossining, New York. 

= * * 

Will Supply. Congregational minister 
desires preaching opportunity within 
50-mile radius of Claremont, Califor- 
nia for the last two Sundays of June. 
Will consider church of any congenial 
denomination. References exchanged. 
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Will be accompanied by wife and three 

children, ages six, nine and twelve. Free 

use of living quarters. F. Ervin Hyde, 

418 Stimson Street, Cadillac, Michigan. 
- * * 

Oakville, St. Louis County, Missouri. 
St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. One service each Sunday, pre- 
ferably August 3 and 10. Eight-room 
modern parsonage in the quiet of: the 
country, yet only 30 minutes drive from 
downtown St. Louis. See world-re- 
nowned Municipal Opera, zoo; take a 
pleasure cruise on the Mississippi; see 
the Browns and Cardinals at Sports- 
man’s Park; museums; Art Institute, 
etc. A real vacation spot. Will ex- 
change with pastor of any denomina- 
tion near Frederick, Maryland, or in 
Wisconsin or Michigan. We are four in 
family. Stanley Anderson, Route 9, 
Box 637A, Lemay 23, Missouri. 

* * - 

Princeton, West Virginia. Church 450 
members, fine climate, elevation 2,450 
feet. Pulpit and manse exchange with 
someone near beach or in the western 
United States. Any congenial denomi- 
nation. Two successful exchanges pre- 
viously. August. John A. Womeldorf, 
Princeton Presbyterian Church, Prince- 
ton, West Virginia. 

* * 7 

Uhrichsville, Ohio. Presbyterian 
church in the center of the clay indus- 
try; 300 members. Will grant use of 
manse in exchange for pulpit supply 
for July 27 and August 3, 10, 17 and 24. 
Five large lakes for fishing in imme- 
diate area, City park and swimming 
pool. Driving distance to Cleveland, 
Columbus, Akron, Canton and Pitts- 
burgh. Excellent train and bus service. 
Modern manse, with Bendix washer. 
Only one service each Sunday. Willard 
S. Thomas, 707 North Main, Uhrichs- 
ville, Ohio. 

* * * 

Bad Axe, Michigan. First Church 
(Presbyterian) of 400 members. County 
seat town in center of “Thumb” recrea- 
tional area. Lake Huron shore and 
state parks nearby. Beautifully fur- 
nished three-bedroom manse with new 
G.E. kitchen. Will consider August 
manse and pulpit exchange with family 
of any congenial denomination; satis- 
factory exchanges other years. One 
Sunday service with modest honorar- 
jum. Five in our family: son 7, daugh- 
ters 9 and 5. Wilson E. Spencer, Bad 
Axe, Michigan. 

* + * 

Will Supply. Congregational minis- 
ter in Union church of 500 members 
attending Winona Lake Conferences, 
Indiana, would supply pulpit within 
easy driving distance last two Sundays 
in June and month of July. Use of par- 
sonage or housekeeping rooms pre- 
ferred but would accept honorarium. 
Highest references available. Wife and 
daughter, aged 13. Albert E. Hutchi- 
son, 19 Union Street, Hopedale, Massa- 
chusetts. 

* * * 

Summersville, West Virginia. Will 
exchange manse and pulpit for either 
July or August or will supply in ex- 
change for use of manse or other living 
quarters, family of five. Near Atlantic 
ocean desired, preferably Florida. 
Manse here is modern; automatic wash- 
er. Beautiful location in the heart of 
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mudic without a tower? 


yeds~--with 


‘Carillonic Bello!” 


Your Church—with or 
without a tower—can bring 
a new spiritual awareness 
to the community with 
“Carillonic Bells’. At the 
touch of a finger, or 
automatically, their beautiful 
true bell music carries 
your church’s message to all 
who hear—at a fraction 
of the cost of cast bells. 


They are light in weight, 
yet 25 ‘‘Carillonic Bells’ 
provide the same musical 
range and volume of cast 
bells weighing 73,000 pounds. 
Write for complete information. 

“Carillonic Bells’ is a 


trademark for products of 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


Carillonic Bells 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 


West Virginia hills, 70 miles east of 
Charleston. Hunting and fishing; state 
parks easily available. Spacious 
grounds around manse insures privacy 
and quiet, yet easy walk to store. Ray- 
mond P. Sharp, Summersville Presby- 
terian Church, Summersville, West Vir- 
ginia. 
* ” * 

Will Supply. Baptist seminary pro- 
fessor would like supply work in metro- 
politan New York for all or part of 
the summer; any denomination; prefer 
parsonage accommodation. Herbert .C. 
Jackson, Professor of Missions, Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, City Lane 
and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia 31, 
Pennsylvania. 

* 7” * 

Oakland, California. Methodist. De- 
sires an exchange of pulpit and par- 
sonage with church in or near Phila- 


16142A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


delphia during month of July. Or will 
supply church or churches in that area 
during July. In case no exchange is 
offered will consider applications from 
ministers who may wish to supply in 
one of America’s most beautiful 
churches. E. W. J. Schmitt, 5549 Snake 
Road, Oakland 11, California. 
7 * ” 

Ferris, Texas. First Presbyterian 
Church. Would supply during the month 
of August in vicinity of Watertown, 
New York, Kingston or Montreal, Can- 
ada. References exchanged. Henry 
Moore, First Presbyterian Church, Fer- 
ris, Texas. 

* ” - 

Will Supply. Evangelical and Re- 
formed pastor would like to supply a 
church in Arizona or Southern Califor- 
nia for three or four Sundays during 
July or August. Any congenial denomi- 








Colorful Supplies for 


That Build Attendance 





© Attractive Souvenirs 


wall decoration 


Design of boy 


LARGE PENNANT. Excellent 
for classroom or departinent 
Bible, cross and words “Vacation School” 
in white on blue purple or 


Each, 25¢ 


fishing 
red, maroon, orange 


green ground Size, 8” x 18” 


SMALL PENNANT. 


in design to above 


A miniature, yet identical 
Attached to small 
Each, t5e 


pennant 
stick. Size 9’ 
and white felt, 
Each, 60c 

red on white felt 
Each, (5¢ 


BEANIE. Brilliant in rich blue 
V.C.S8. emblem 
EMBLEM. Vivid 


to sew on sweater. 


and colorful, 
Size, 4” 

SOUVENIR TAG. A gay tag in bright colors 
helps make friends or identify a group! Shield 
and V.C.S blue and white; 
cord attached. Hundred, $1.25 


CELLULOID BUTTON. 


with vacation school emblem 


design in orange 

Size, 2%” x 2%.” 
in rich color 

Hundred, $2.50 


Decorated 


* Awards, Recognition 


VACATION SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. A perfect 
completion of the school term 
Lithographed in full color, beautiful hand let- 
French fold; fine, durable paper. Each, 5e 


award upon 


tering 
and effective. 

pupil Roll 
Hundred, 75c 


REGISTRATION CARD. Practical 
pertinent data on 


cards 


Space for each 


kept by punching 3” x 5” 


+ Jor Group Activity 


YOU CAN DO IT! 


worship 


Projects for creative activity, 
dramatization, Step-by-step instrut- 
close-up photographs 9 pages of intro- 


"ean 


tions 
64 pages: 


Each, 60c 


ductory explanation, Size, 842 
paper cover 

Handicraft booklets full of ideas for 
Projects 


MAKE IT. 
individuals 
child's 


teaching and class groups 


understanding, to stimulate 


ind halftone 


well within 


imagination Line draw- 


of instruction ; 


creative 
loose -leaf 
Heavy paper 

Each, 60c 


diagrams pages 
can be pinned up for class work 


covers 


No. |—Beginners, Primary Children 
No. 2—Juniors, Intermediate Girls 
No. 3—Juniors, Intermediate Boys 
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| nation. E. F. Menger, P.O. Box 171, 

Norwood, Minnesota. 

» * - 

Will Supply. An Evangelical and Re- 
formed pastor will supply pulpit of 
congenial church within driving dis- 
tance of Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California, in exchange for 
use of parsonage during month of July 
and first Sunday in August. Wife and 
myself only. John E. McCormick, 602 
Garfield, Laramie, Wyoming. 

* » a 


Canoga Park, California. Community 
Methodist. Desires pulpit supply July 
14-August 14 in exchange for use of 
two-bedroom parsonage. Fourteen 
miles from ocean. In the famed San 
Fernando Valley. C. L. Palmer, P.O. 
Box 191, Canoga Park, California. 

7 * ~ 

Fort William, Ontario. Minister of 
First Church United, desires to supply 
pulpit anywhere in northern states, 
July or August, for use of residence. 
Will exchange with another minister, 
if desired. First Church is new, modern 
design, morning service only, 800 mem- 
bers, union of Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Congregational. Population of twin 
cities, 68,000. Residence has three bed- 
rooms, automatic washer. Close to many 
scenic spots, with superb fishing. Don- 
ald M. Burns, First United Church, 
Brock and Kingsway, Fort William, 
Ontario. 

* * * 

Will Supply. Baptist minister will be 
happy to supply pulpit of church in 
Denver area, in exchange for use of 
parsonage. Will be accompanied by 
wife and daughter three years of age. 
Am serving a church of 400 members. 
Willing to serve churches of other de- 
nominations. George W. King, First 
Baptist Church, 108-8th Street South, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

. * ” 


Will Supply. Am available for vaca- 
tion supply work to the extent of five 
weeks, or less—any time between the 
present and middle of October of pres- 
ent year. Invite correspondence. Jesse 
HE. Kern, 402 Joe Avenue, Kirkwood 22, 
Missouri. 

7 7 * 

Supply Wanted or Will Exchange. 
Congregational Church, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. Month of July. Beautiful mod- 
ern parsonage; three bedrooms. Use 
of parsonage for one service per week. 
Or will work out exchange with some 
one in California, Washington or Ore- 
gon. St. Paul is a wonderful vacation 
area. Dozens of lakes. Fishing, boat- 
ing, swimming. W. W. Witt, 1971 
Princeton Avenue, St. Paul 5, Minne- 
sota. 

* * . 

Will Supply. Methodist minister. 
Thirty-five years old. Available to sup- 
ply pulpit and other pastoral services 
in exchange for living quarters within 
commuting distance of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois, during the 
month of August. Walter D. Niles, 
803 Main Street, Rolla, Missouri. 

* * ~ 


Vacation in Nova Scotia. Cabins by 
the sea fully furnished. From $16 to 
$25 per week including light, heat and 
ice. Small community of six cabins. 
For information write Wm. A. Mac- 
Lachlan, 111 West Mt. Pleasant Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 19, Pennsylvania. 


Will Supply. Minister of the United 
Church of Canada will supply pulpit 
of any church, almost anywhere during 
July and/or August, far from or near 
to Toronto, Canada. Would ask no hon- 
orarium apart from use of manse or 
parsonage for self and wife during per- 
iod of supply. Would also like going 
and returning travel expenses for self 
only. Prefer Southwestern Virginia, 
vicinity of Chicago or Atlantic Coast. 
Ben H. Spence, 97 Lawrence Avenue 
West, Toronto, Canada. 

7 * * 


Will Supply. Presbyterian minister, 
31 years of age, will supply pulpit of 
any congenial denomination in New 
Jersey, New York, or eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Five Sundays during the month 
of August. Honorarium and expenses. 
No manse necessary. John C. Taylor, 
Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Hanover, New 
Jersey. 

* ” . 


Portville, New York. Methodist. Will 
exchange with any congenial denomina- 
tion in northern New England, New 
England Seaboard, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, or Wisconsin, month 
of August. Church in residential sub- 
urb of Olean, New York, short distance 
from Chautauqua Assembly Grounds. 
State and National Parks, and Niagara 
Falls. Preaching exchange or not. Fine 
parsonage in Allegheny Mountain re- 
gion. Edward T. Read, 12 N. Main 
Street, Portville, New York. 

- * +” 


Victor, Montana. In the Bitteroot 
Valley of the Rockies. Thirty-five miles 
from Missoula, a university town. Fed- 
erated church, Baptist - Presbyterian. 
Will exchange with any congenial de- 
nomination for a month any time be- 
tween middle of June and middle of 
August. Prefer Vancouver, British 
Columbia, or vicinity. Comfortable 
manse. One service a week. We are 
family of four. F. L. Lewno, Victor, 
Montana. 

a * » 


Will Supply. Congregational minis- 
ter will supply five Sundays in August, 
for use of manse and auto expenses if 
more than one appointment included. 
New England states, Quebec, Ontario 
or Maritime provinces of Canada pre- 
ferred. No children. Lewis W. Mills, 
18 Main Street, Dixfield, Maine. 

* * * 


Will Supply. Pulpit of any denomina- 
tion in exchange for use of parsonage 
in any northern state near resort or 
naticnal park area. Available July or 
August or both. William D. Powell, 
General Secretary, Philadelphia Council 
of Churches, 150 Glentay Avenue, Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania (suburban Phila- 
delphia). 


* * * 


Supply or Might Exchange. Presby- 
terian pastor, church of 250 members, 
thirty-five miles from Detroit, lake re- 
gion. Any congenial denomination. 
Driving distance Westminster Choir 
School, Princeton, New Jersey. Wife, 
organist-choir director, also available. 
August preferred, could adjust time. D. 
Andrew Howey, Box 138, Brighton, 
Michigan. 
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allow this NEW book to lead you 


Films in the School = into more intimate fellowship with Christ 


Summer Program =F gee UNDERSTANDING THE BOOKS 
N the summer months when absen- " ‘ ym OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


teeism is so prevalent on the part . in 

of both teachers and pupils a sim- a é edited by PATRICK H. CARMICHAEL 
plified educational program may be 
helpful. Last year the First Congre- | prepared by 
gational Church, Wellington, Ohio, of Felix B. Gear @ Joseph M. Garrison @ Patrick D. Miller 
which H. George Robertson is the min- Paul L. Garber @ Henry W. DuBose @ James E. Bear 
ister worked out a very satisfactory Fe : : : 

. = : In six brief, practical studies this book presents a survey of 
program in which films and Bible the entire New Testament. Your own Bible study, guided by 
stories played an important part. these able scholars, will give you the added confidence oH 
: Ree aaa ‘ ; ree 
The work with groups up through ee oe a ee ee 
the first grade continued on regular work in your life. $2.50 
schedule. All other classes were placed 
in two groups. One group included 
grades 2 through 4; the other the 
grades from 5 through 12. The Bible 
Study groups were directed by Mrs. Order from your book store or 


Robertson, the minister’s wife, who 
used the stories of both the old and | : le 
New Testament as a basis of the study. | f 


The program as presented, which Richmond, Virginia 
shows the use of films follows: 


This book completes a two-volume guide to Bible study of which 
the first volume, published in 1950, is Understanding the Books 
of the Old Testament. 











July | | 

Grades 2-4—A Filmstrip entitled “2,000 Years | 
Ago” (downstairs) 

Grades 5-12—Bible Study—-Mrs. Robertson in 
charge 


July 8 
Grades 5-12—-A Filmstrip entitled “2,000 Years 
Ago” (downstairs) 


July (5 
Grades 2-4—-A Filmstrip entitled “Christ and 
the Fine arts” 
Grades 5-12-——-Bible Study—-Mrs. Robertson in hi and 
charge ¢ ime 
July 22 eitisthe most <r Aa Sable. 
A Filmstrip entitled “Christ and instrumen WAN AA AMAA) ' 
\ arist carillon AO 


a com- 
F 2-4—-Bible Study—Mrs. Sam Hummel chase ed 2 as 
in ani elt can be Pp ee pea autiful wal- 


July 29 plete unit, In with self-contained 
For all grades—A Religious Motion Picture nut console W 


August 5 keyboard. 


Grades 2 Bible Study—Mrs. Sam Hummel 


5-12-—Bible Study—Mrs, George Green 
in charge 


August 12 
For all grades--A Religious Motion Picture 
Mr. Barbe in charge 


August 19 
Grades 2-4—Bible Study—-Mrs. Sam Hummel 
in charge 
Grades 5-12—Bible Study—Mrs. George Green 
in charge 


August 26 
For all grades—-A Religious Motion Pieture- 
Mr. Barbe in charge 


September 2 - WEA ORGAN COMP 


Grades 5-12—A Filmstrip entitled ‘Footsteps ie 
Jesus”’ CALIF 
Grades 2-4—Bible Study—Mrs. fFobertson i AS’ 
charge pept. 27, 3015 © 
September 9 é 
Grades 2-4—A Filmstrip entitled ‘Footsteps 
Jesus” 
Grades 5-12—Bible Study—Mrs. Robertson ry 
charge a 
| 
| 


y Maas dealer demonstration 


a nearby a 
You to ge wd direct for im 


tion. 
will be glad * forma 








September 16-23 29 Years of Adding 
Regular teachers in charge to review summer MORE MONEY TO CLUB TREASURIES! 
Bible Study and prepare the class for the - “ Hundreds of thousands of dozens of top quality 
Rally Day Program VINTEX DISH CLOTHS and other VINTEX 
ALL SAINT’S DAYS Household Cloths made money for Churches, Sun- 
September 30 day Schools, Young People’s Societies last year. 
Rally Day Program and Promotion Exercises Write for Catalog Send today for information. Free sample to club 
Welk oh iJ. “1) Val officers. 
R.GEISSLER, INC. J 
23-08 38% Ave : ea tie | VINE ASSOCIATES, Dept. CM, Beverly, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Vintex Household Cloths 











Along the 
by Willan 


HE biggest objection I have usually 
had to projected audio-visual ma- 
that they tend to 
courage creative work in the hands of 
lazy educators. 

“Let’s show all 
often is the desperate resort of the un- 


terials is dis- 


‘em a movie!” too 
creative mind. 

A movie should never be shown with- 
out proper utilization—but frequently 
it is done! 


That is why I hail with joy the new 


Upper left: American Optical Company AO 
Performer (50 Delineascope (2”x2” color slides). 
Center: Minister places his own voice on the 
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Buy—Lines 
M. Hunter 


Bell & Howell sound-on-film 
known as “Soundstriping.” 


method, 


Soundstriping is a new method of 
adding sound to film: 16mm film, sound 
or silent, can be provided with a mag- 
netic tape coating which makes it pos- 
sible to record your own sound track, 
at either 
or to edit or change the optical sound 
track on standard sound film. 


“silent” or “sound” speeds, 


By means of Soundstriping, you can 
make a 16mm sound film at a cost of 


picture film, a new development of Bell & Howell. 
Upper right: The “School Master” new dual 
purpose projector of Society for Visual Education. 


about $200, including film, whereas pre- 
viously it would cost a minimum of 
$3,500 for a similar project. Think 
what this would mean, for instance, in 
promoting a summer camp for a 
church!.. You could edit shots of camp 
life according to a definite plan, add 
music and commentary (or even dia- 
logue), and have a sound film which 
would be tremendously useful — and 
personalized! 

Or you could actually photograph a 
church service, with the choir, pastor, 
and all, record the preaching and music, 
and take the whole service to shut-ins— 
visual as well as audio. 

Or you could prepare your own stew- 
ardship films, interpreting the local 
church’s budget for the year, not only 


—with commentary, but with actual 


Lower left: Viewlex Combination Slide and 
Strip Film Projector. 

Lower right: New Victor Lite-Weight Sound 
Projector. 
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scenes of your church in operation! This 
could be shown to congregational meet- 
ings, youth groups, missionary socie- 
ties, and the like. Your canvassers could 


even show it on their house-to-house | 


visits. 


Here are some of the mechanical pos- | 


sibilities of the Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound 202 combination of the magnetic 
and optical recording-projector: 
1. It records magnetic sound, on film. 
2. Magnetic recordings can be erased, 


re-recorded, unlimited number of times. | 
3. It plays back recorded magnetic | 


sound on film. 

4. It plays and projects conventional 
16mm sound films. 

5. It can be used as a public address 
— 

It projects regular 16mm silent 
films at proper speed. 

7. It can be used as a regylar mag- 
netic recorder. 

Schools and churches may use this 
equipment in the following (and other) 
ways: 

. Films can be adapted to various 
axe levels by changing the sound track. 

Historical films may be tied to 
current events with specially recorded 
commentary. 

3. Ready-made films, both sound and 
silent, may be adapted to the individual 
needs of any school or church by chang- 
ing the narration or adding to it. 

4. Old sound films may be modern- 
ized by the addition of pertinent new 
sound. 

5. Schools and churches may make 
economically informative or fund- rais- 
ing sound movies. 


6. Magnetic sound tracks may be | 


added in any language or dialect by 
foreign missionaries, using commerci- 


ally produced religious or educational | 


movies. 

According to a checkup with the New 
York office there is a waiting period of 
90 days for this equipment when or- 
dered. In some parts of the country, 
the equipment will not be on display 
before mid-summer, 1952, due to the 
newness of the product and the present 
scarcity of some materials used in its 
manufacture. 

For complete information concerning 
Soundstriped film and equipment on 
which it may be used, write to the Bell 
& Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Illinois. Or check in your 
telephone directory to see if there is 
a Bell & Howell distributor in your 
neighborhood. 


* * * 

In the March issue of Church Man- 
agement, I reported on a splendid film, 
Journey to Jerusalem, nationally distri- 
buted by Nu-Art Films, Inc., 112 West 
48th Street, New York City. According 
to the company, “The response to the 
article has been most satisfactory! We 
had a number of enquiries. Most of 
them resulted in actual bookings.” 


} 


Journey to Jerusalem, Maxwell An- | 


derson’s stage play-on-film, is effective 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were 1 
sold in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, |) + Tyogegs 3 + —— 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, ete, / 
They enable you to earn money for your treas- 
ury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 





38th \V1 








FRY PHOTO OFFSEY cc aces 


Let us quote prices on weekly calendars 


ARROW LETTER SERVICE 


200 Auditorium Building Cleveland 14, Ohio 











phobestorpray 


the incombustible acoustical 
material that sprays on! 


Asbestospray is the perfect answer to your need for an easily 
— ere material to be used for acoustical and thermal 
purposes. The spe- 
cial type spray gun 
applies ASBESTO- 
SPRAY to any sur- 
face to form a cover- 
ing blanket shot full 
of tiny air pockets. 


These pockets pick 
up and entrap the 
noise. The texture of 
the finish may be 
varied from rough 
to fine. 


“ai intel Properties 

Sprays on new or old surface of any contour 
Available in variety of colors 

No grooves or tile lines 

Cost no higher than combustible fibre tiles 
Fully approved by Underwriters Laboratory 


MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 





ASBESTOSPRAY CORPORATION 
300 Thomas Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 

















emodeling 
edecorating 
efurnishing 


Aver 


Ujrothers Tne 


E> Ou 











VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Ete. 

Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 








New London, Ohie 





me /)\\ 
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Lz\/ We 
a Y mi 
Pike Stained Glass Studios 
145 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


¥ 


Hi 
{ NY 
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FILMS — SLIDES — FILMSTRIPS 
The largest and most complete stock 
of Religious Visual Aids 
CHURCH FILM SERVICE 
2595 Manderson Street 
Omaha 11, Nebraska 











FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH COR- 
RESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. Practical 
courses in psychology, literature, theology, 
etc. Competent faculty. Individual instruc- 
tion. Reasonable. Write for further information. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
(A correspondence institution established 1896) 
6030 Lowell Avenue 
Irvington, Indianapolis 19, indiana 








PLANNING TO BUILD? 


As Public Relations Agents we are rep- 
resenting qualified, reliable and competent 
architects who are experienced in contemporary 
church architecture. For details write 


THE ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING BUREAU 
35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 











RAISE YOUR OWN FUNDS 
for the new church building 
invite 
DR. A. C. HAGEMAN 
5231 Waterbury Road, Des Moines 12, lowa 
CONSULTANT 
He Has the Know-How Write for Details 








MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 


IN BRONZE AND BRASS 
Engraved o Relief or Fired 
Vitreous Enamel * Absolutely Permanent 
Send for Illustrated Memorial Book No. CMIM 
OSBORNE: 117 Gower St., London WC!I, England 
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YEAR ROUND IN 


other ASSOCIATED 
FEDERAL HOTELS 
Arizona 
The Westward Ho at Phoenix 
Beaver Dam Lodge at Littlefield 
Casa Blanca Inn at Phoenix 
Rancho Grande Lodge at Nogales 
King's Rest Courts at Phoenix 
Kachina Lodge at Phoenix 


Oklahoma 
The Adams at Tulsa 
New Mexico : 
The Artesia at Artesia 
The Crawford at Carlsbad 


Texas 

Holland Hotel at Alpine 

The Crawford at Big Spring 

The Settles at Big Spring 

De Soto Hotel . — 

Cliff Towers at Dallas 

The Century Motel at Fort Worth 

Hotel Jim Hill at Hereford 

The Wi:liam Penn at Houston 

Hote! Brandon at Pecos 

Hotel Lincoln at Odessa 
(Under Construction) 


ARIZONA 


Convenient down 
town location, resort 
atmosphere, a beau- 
tiful swimming pool. 
Ideal climate—sum- 
mer and winter. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 

Single with Bath, 
from $ 

Double with Bath, 


from $8.00 


iL) Twin Beds with Bath, 
from $10.00 


PRESIDENT & 
GEN MANAGER 





not only for Lent and Holy Week, but 

also for daily vacation church school, 

Advent and Epiphany. 

* * * 

Write to Church Screen Productions, 
P.O. Box 5036, Nashville 6, Tennessee, 
for a list of its filmstrips for teaching 
A number of brand-new re- 
leases are listed: 

Making Home a Happier Place, on 
Christian family life. 

The Heavens Declare the Glory of God, 
for worship. 

A whole series on teen-age problems: 

Understanding Yourself 

Getting Along with Your Parents 

Making People Like You 

Learning to Be Independent 
How God Takes Care of Us, a filmstrip 

for children. 

Learning About God, things we know 
about God from His world, the 
Bible, and the Life of Jesus. 

Young People and the Church, 
teacher training. 

. * * 

Just completing a 17-week run at 
New York’s Cinema 48, the French 
import, Passion for Life, will be avail- 
able for general 16mm church and 
school distribution in the Fall, accord- 
ing to the American distributor, Bran- 
don Films, Inc., 200 West 57th Street, 
New York. We hope to have more in- 
formation, particularly on utilization, 
on this film in an early issue of Church 


purposes, 


on 


Management. 

At present, Passion for Life is having 
a theatrical release in some parts of 
the country. In other parts, churches 
and schools may secure it on 16mm film 
on a percentage basis where they wish 
to use it for fund-raising showings. 

Drawing critical this film 
fits in with the plans for the 1952-1953 
Studies in Human Rights. It will also 
prove helpful to the increasing number 
of churches which are finding full- 
length features of value in attracting 
and holding audiences where shorter 
subjects sometimes do not. 


“raves,” 


I am conducting a utilization discus- 
sion on Passion for Life, May 5, at a 
special showing for churchmen in New 
York. While not specifically religious, 
the picture is the story of a teacher in 
France, right after World War I, who 
approaches his profession with a pro- 
found love and respect for his pupils, 
and so revolutionizes the little school in 
his community. The climax of the film 
—of all things—is an examination! 
What is more, it is one of the most 
thrilling climaxes I have seen in ages. 

The French dialogue is amply inter- 
preted by English sub-titles. 

Churches interested in a percentage- 
basis showing should write directly to 
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DENNING FIXTURES 
FOR CHURCH PEWS 


THE ORIGINAL HAT 
HOLDER 


has been standard church equipment 
for over 40 years. More than 10,000 
churches are equipped. Hat holders 
attached to back of pews eliminate 
cloak room congestion. 





Richly finished in light bronze, 
dark bronze and nickel 


DENNING’S ENVELOPE HOLDER 

















Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
2028 E. 70th St. Cleveland 3, O. 




















Recommended Books on 


Church Building 


PLANNING AND BUILDING THE 
MODERN CHURCH 
By William Ward Watkin 


PROTESTANT CHURCH BUILDING | || 























By William H. Leach 
THE CHURCH BUILDER 
By Elbert M. Conover 
THE CHURCH BUILDING GUIDE 
By Elbert M. Conover 
PLANNING CHURCH BUILDINGS 
Designs, exterior and interior 





©... the tiny toddler of the 


kindergarten to the burly athlete of 
college, there is a NORCOR 
Tubular Desk and Chair perfectly 
sized and proportioned for every 


PLANNING THE SMALL CHURCH 
Plans for less than $50,000 churches 
CHURCH SCHOOL AND 
PARISH HOUSE BUILDING 
By Elbert M. Conover 
CHURCH BUILDING FINANCE 
By Elbert M. Conover 
THE ALTAR IN YOUR CHURCH 
By William H. Leach 
BUILDING FOR WORSHIP 
By Elbert M. Conover 
REBUILDING THE TOWN 
AND COUNTRY CHURCH 
A good illustrated Manual 
HOME OF THE RURAL PASTOR 
By Ralph A, Felton 


normal pupil. No seldom made 
adjustments are needed; 
experience has shown the 
correct proportions of each 
size for every grade—an easy 
exchange from room to room 
may be required for a few 
abnormally-sized pupils—but 
the general average will 
remain consistent from year 
to year. 


Better seating, better school 
posture, greater comfort for 
every pupil are obtained with 
NORCOR Tubular Desks and 
Chairs. Consult your NORCOR 
distributor—or write direct for . 
full information. ¢ 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 


THE NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. M, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
FACTORIES: GREEN BAY, WIS., PORTSMOUTH, N. H., GILLETT, WIS 





96 


like a Ye 








are based 
squarely on 
the Bible 


Union Lesson Helps stand for and emphasiz 

Lcduten endplblgeonmetiedamebed 
Christians. Und | and sical, 
they can be used with safety in any Sunday school 


Write for free specimens 











AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa 


*Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
- Vestments 
Communion 


“Hlational ce 


ARCH STREET 





CROSSES, VASES, CANDLESTICKS, 
CANDELABRAS, MISSAL STANDS, 
OFFERING PLATES. 

*Write For Catalc 





MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN Artist 


616 Goslin Street, Studio 7 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 





;STA 
WINDOWS 

MI PITTEMORG? 
'*! BOSTON 8 MASS: 


ED GLASS 
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Brandon Films for terms and informa- 
tion. 
” * * 

Coronet Films again will make avail- 
able its preview library of 16mm educa- 
tional sound films to summer session 
‘lasses, conferences, and workshops in 
audio-visual education. Preview order 
forms and a list of available material 
may be had by writing: Sales Depart- 
ment, Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Meanwhile, Cor- 
onet announces six new films: 

Our Inheritance from Historic Greece 
—one reel, sound, color or black and 
white. 

Geography of the Rocky Mountain 
States—one reel, sound, color or black 
and white. 

Date Etiquette—one reel, sound, color, 
»r black and white. Good for teen-agers. 

Blow, Wind, Blow!—one reel, sound, 
«olor or black and white. 

More Dates for Kay—one reel, sound, 
color or black and white. 

The Seasons of the Year—one reel, 
sound, color or black and white. 

* + ~ 

Cornell Film Co., 1501 Broadway, 
New York, offers a full opera on 16mm 
film, Rossini’s Barber of Seville, with 
Tagliavini, Gobbi, Tajo, Corradi and 

ieTaranto. An English commentary by 
Deems Taylor, plus English superim- 
posed titles, make it a fairly complete 
treat for music lovers. It runs about 
two hours. 

This film should provide an excellent 
*und-raising medium for a church choir 
xr society — with a definitely cultural 
»mphasis. It is highly recommended by 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
-hurch and educational leaders. This 
yn-stage production features the orch- 
stra and chorus of the Rome Opera 
House. 

. * 

Cathedral Films, available from most 
local distributors, list some new mater- 
ials, especially filmstrips. The Life of 
Moses, in seven episodes, are color film- 
strips selling for $5 per episode, $31.50 
for the entire series. Guides are avail- 
able using the American translation of 
the Bible by J. M. Powis Smith. The 


At Left: 
BESELER’'S NEW VU-LITE 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


seven episodes are: 

1. A Baby Found (26 frames). 

2. Moses Escapes to Midian 
frames). 

3. The Burning Bush (25 frames). 

4. The Exodus (28 frames). 

5. The Ten Commandments 
frames). 

6. The Tabernacle (34 frames). 

7. The Death of Moses and Aaron 
(29 frames). 

Cathedral emphasizes their filmstrips 
“tell their story with real people.” 

Cathedral also has a new Christmas 
film, 16mm, sound, running about thirty 
minutes: Holy Night. In a way this 
supplants their earlier Child of Bethle- 
hem. Holy Night, available in both 
color and black and white, begins with 
an Old Testament prophecy concerning 
the coming of Christ, thus extending its 
usefulness to the Advent season. Some 
who have screened this new version feel 
the prophetic portion weakens the film 
because of the particular passage se- 
lected. Others feel it brings added vi- 
tality and meaning to the Christmas 
message. When I conducted a utiliza- 
tion screening last November, opinions 
divided sharply: those enthusiastic were 
tremendously so; those against (this 
portion of) the film were equally vehe- 
ment. In general, the “Christmas” se- 
quences are much better than the ear- 


(23 


(36 


lier release. 

Cathedral’s release, The New Pio- 
neers, is, they claim, “the actual filming 
of our world’s newest nation in the 
making.” It runs for 20 minutes, is 
helpful as a teaching aid in these fields: 
Bible lands, pioneering today, parental 
guidance, Sabbath observance, coopera- 
tion. 

45 Tioga Street is a modern teaching 
film by Cathedral, running 32 minutes. 
Made for the United Lutheran Church, 
it is useful for all — particularly for 
stewardship emphasis. It has a strong 
emphasis on the use of the Bible as a 
guide for daily living. 

- ak a 
Two older films. still attracting 
churches during Lent-Holy Week are 
Barabbas the Robber and The Resurrec- 
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tion—First Easter. Both are J. Arthur 
Rank, British-made films. United World 
Films, Inc., New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles, distributes these films to many 
local dealers. You can buy your own 
prints, if you wish. 

This year, a “package” program was 
offered churches, as follows: 

For Holy Week 
(Palm Sunday-Saturday): 

Barabbas—38 minutes. 

Abide With Me—hymn, 3 minutes. 

Lead Kindly Light—hymn, 3 minutes. 

(Renting for $20 per location.) 
For Easter Sunday: 

The Resurrection—30 minutes. 

Easter Carols—8 minutes. 

Ave Maria—8 minutes. : 

(Renting for $20 per location.) 

Additional free publicity releases 
were available with the program. 

There is also a 35 frame filmstrip, 
stills from The Resurrection, which may 
be purchased. 

Enquire from your local distributor; 
otherwise write to United World Films, 
Inc., 605 West Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 

» ~ * 

Concordia Productions, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Avenue, St. Louis 18, Missouri, 
offers several attractively illustrated 
brochures listing films and filmstrips. 

One, The Passion and Resurrection, 
lists a series of color filmstrips telling 
the story of the Passion and Resurrec- 
tion, from the Last Supper through 
Pentecost, ten subjects in all. Another, 
Concordia Bible Story Filmstrips, lists 
twenty-two New Testament subjects 
and ten Old Testament topics, plus 
three “how-to-do-it” subjects. These 
strips are all in color. They should 
prove useful with virtually any denomi- 
national curriculum materials, if part 
of a local church’s library. 

Another brochure lists various 16mm 
sound films, mainly feature length, one 
in color, the rest black and white. The 
latest releases listed are Torn Between 
These Two, Tammy, and All That J 
Have. I have screened All That I Have 
and find it carries a powerful message 
in both evangelism and stewardship. 

* * * 

Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad Street, 
New York, distributes the United Spe- 
cialists production of Out of the Heart, 
showing what a boy can learn when 
faced with the new responsibilities of 
owning a dog. Many releases of this 
company, including filmstrips, are avail- 
able for both church and television pur- 
poses. Write for a list of subjects, par- 
ticularly a newly revised series of four 
filmstrips on atomic energy, and the 
well-known film, One World or None. 

* +. a 

A new sound filmstrip, 74 frames, 
Seek Ye First, is useful in most Protes- 
tant churches trying to present the 
meaning of church membership more 


effectively. 


pamphlet to guide the leader. 


Though made by the Presbyterian | 


Church, USA, the emphasis is strictly 
ecumenical, though evangelical. Distri- 


bution is by sale or by rental. I bought | 


a kit, have used it already in communi- 
cants’ classes, church school, released- 
time classes, missionary society, a con- 
gregational meeting, and my session. 

A preview copy of Seek Ye First for 
reviewing purposes may be borrowed 
from Vernon K. Hoover, Room 1201, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Addi- 
tional information available from Pres- 
byterian Distribution Service, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

* * * 

Portable Church 1716 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, provides a unique church service 
on tape. Originally planned to provide 
services of worship in rural areas which 
are pastorless, these portable church 
services contain sermons by well-known 
preachers, organ music, prayers, hymns 
for congregational singing, and special 
music. Tape playing equipment on a 
rental basis are also available. Enquir- 
ies are welcome. 

¢ 6 * 

A free-loan film, Faith of Their 
Fathers, a new 16mm sound color film 
running 12% minutes, may be secured 
for adult audiences through the twenty- 
seven libraries of Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Inc., with main offices at 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Filmed in Child City, Mooseheart, 
Illinois, the picture shows the recently 
completed “children’s cathedral” where 
Roman Catholics, Jews, and Protestants 
worship together. Actual services are 
shown and heard. Originally released 
for special Brotherhood Week television 
programs, it is now available, the only 
cost being both-way transportation, by 
service clubs, community and women’s 
groups, church organizations, and in- 
dustrial plants holding employee show- 
ings. The picture was sponsored by the 
Loyal Order of the Moose, a fraternal 
order. 


Services, 


* * * 

Another free-loan film, available from 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York, is Boys’ Railroad 
Club. This is of use primarily for hobby 
clubs, youth groups, and the like, in the 
local church. Sponsored by the A. S. 
Gilbert Co., manufacturers of model 
trains, it may be borrowed on a both- 
way transportation charge. It runs 15 
minutes. 

+ * * 

Whether you run a film library or 
take your own pictures, you'll be glad 
to know that shrunken film can be re- 


The available kit includes , 
the sound filmstrip, a review leaflet to | 
be distributed after the showing, and a | 


| CRUETS +CHALICES 
HOST BOXES 


| R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-06 30th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, W. Y. 

















WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


FQUIPMENT CO. 


Belton, Texas 





ILLUMINATED 
CHURCH SIGNS 
BEAUTIFUL 


PERMANENT 
Low cosT 


(Send for Catalog) 
THE WINONA 
CHURCH SIGN CO. 
Dept. CM-552 
Winona Lake, Indiana 








DRESS-UP... 
Your Church Bulletins! 


Investigate the advantages of our Every Sun- 


folder service. Inexpensive 


day illustrated 
Write today for free samples 


Easy to handle. 
and information. 
CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 

1900 Superior Avenue Cleveland 14, Ohio 











Catalog and fine selections of sam- 
ple materials on request. Fair 
prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Iinols 








BAPTISTRY 


Instantaneous Gas Water Heater 
450 G. P.H.— 20° Rise 
Also furnishes hot water to church kitchen 
and rest rooms. Heaters for the home also. 
Write for folders. Special discount to churches. 
LITTLE GIANT MFG. CO. 
907-7th Dept. 13 Orange, Texas 


























Pews 

Altars 
Fonts 

Pulpit Sets 
Chancel Sets 
Chairs 
Crosses 
Candelsticks 


the ¢ Ch urch Interior 


e 
MANITOWOC 
CHURCH 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 














WILLSIE- 
Ghait and Filly? 


OWNS 


For Choir Gowns and 
Pulpit Robes of course 
you'll want to see the 
Willsie _ Needlemaster. 
Hand tailored for long 
life and hard usage. 
Let us send you mate- 
rial samples and 
prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIECO. 
1437 Randolph Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
802 Harney Street 
Omaha 8, Nebraska 
2113 NM. St. Paul Street, Dallas, Texas 








LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N-J: 


ENGRAVED BRASS 
GIFT AND MEMORIAL PLATES 





In Mamonr or 


« Tharese PRIL 


oaee BY 
han Brorkar 





Hand engraved polished brass. Let- 
ters filled with baked enamel—won't 
tarnish, Send inscripuon for quotation 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-06 38th Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 





Church Bulletins 


Scriptural—Artistically Designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
Be Sure to Get Our Free Catalog and Samples 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS, Louisville, Ky. 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT for 


KNIGHT 80-WATT PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM AMPLIFIER 


stored by the Peer-Renu process. For 
full details, write the Peerless Film 
Processing Corp., 165 West 46th Street, 
New York, or 959 Seward Street, Holly- 
California. This fairly new 
process promises much longer effective 
films, particularly nega- 


wood 38, 
use of your 
tives. 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 2627 
West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8, Illi- 
announces a new daylight Class- 
room Sereen. Usable on either table or 
it permits showing films, film- 
slides for groups of forty to 
Notice, 
pro- 


nois, 


tripod, 
strips, or 
fifty in normally lighted rooms. 
we said lighted! It has a 40”x40” 
jection area. The unit weighs 
less than twenty-two pounds. Radiant 
will send a complete descriptive broch- 
ure, on request. 

Radiant also announces a new, 
screen fabric, known as 


entire 


guar- 
anteed whiter 
Perma-White. 
a permanent 


Specially coated, it has 
washable 
screen!), 


whiteness, is 
(imagine, on a beaded-glass 
flame and mildew-proof, adaptable to 
any climate. It is virtually impossible 
to rub off the beaded-glass from the 
sent me. This seems to be “it, 
as beaded-glass fabrics 
are concerned. Write direct to the com- 
further details. 


* * 


insofar screen 


pany for 


several years ago de- 


tem 


Viewlex, who 
optical sys making a 


00-watt 


veloped an 
500-watt lamp do the job of a 5 
lamp, now announces the Viewlex V-25( 
which makes a 500-watt lamp do the job 
Pa 750-watt bulb. Added features in- 
de special cooling system to prolong 
bulbs, to protect filmstrips and 

T makers claim it is “the 
ever designed.” It 


coolest projector 


“push-in” threading, 
tear film. Lenses avail- 
seven, nine and eleven- 
Standard lens, five 


has a five-second 
cannot mar or 
able in three, 
focal lengths. 
Luxtar F/3.5 
If your dealer 
» William Meyer, 
in York, for 


coated, color-cor- 
cannot help you, 
10 West 


more informa- 


May, 1952 


Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, announced 
a little over a year its revolutionary 
new principle, Binaural Recording. Do- 
ing for tape recording what old-time 
stereopticans did for the two-dimen- 
sional picture (providing the illusion of 
depth), this system not only records on 
a somewhat different principle, but in 
the playback creates the definite illu- 
sion of depth in hearing. 

We all hear with two ears, hence the 
name, Binaural. More, we do not hear 
exactly the same from both ears! (Did 
you know that?) Hence, the recording 
is made with two mikes, each adjusted 
to represent a real human ear in hear- 
ing capacity. The input from each 
microphone is then separately recorded 
on each half of a quarter-inch tape, 
deviations and all. In the playback, 
there are two speakers at opposite sides 
of the room, each playing one of the 
separate sound tracks on the tape. 

Sound confusing? Indeed, it does! 
Yes it is really quite simple. You have 
two tracks on one tape (as you do with 
current two-way tapes), but here they 
are recorded simultaneously, only more 
or less the way each ear would hear it. 
Then, in the playback, each track is 
played over a separate speaker, also 
simultaneously, which results in each 
ear hearing the recording slightly dif- 
ferently, yet giving the actual, natural 
result that would come from hearing 
the original music or program in the 
very room itself. 

This system requires no special acou- 
stical rooms for recording. The mikes 
are placed some distance from those 
performing — just as the audience is 
some distance from a choir or an orch- 
estra. So, the acoustical properties of 
the “ping” for instance which 
brings some rooms “alive” (but which 
is usually death to standard recording) 

can be captured as it actually sounds. 

Write the manufacturers for further 
information and the name of your local 


a room, 


distributor. 

Magnecord also produces’ smaller 
units, particularly the Magne-Cordette, 
for use with present amplifier and 
speaker combinations in the home. Re- 
cordings can be made from AM or FM 
radio or from other audio sources. 

Another Magnecord development is 
a playblack machine to provide auto- 
least four continuous 
hours of music, with automatic reversal 
of tape, with the possibility of cutting 
interspersing announcements. 


matically, at 


In or 

Other Magnecord innovations include 
a voice-operated relay to automatically 
start or stop a recording unit, also a 
dubbing amplifier. The company will be 
glad to supply any information you may 
wish. 
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Install a New Financial System 


Summer Is the Time to Make the Change 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


LARGE SIZE—9"x11%”. 
Large enough for easy, legible 
entries 





EASY FILING—Fits the stand- 
ard letter size filing cabinet 





| 


Speier = 4! LONG WEAR—Printed on a 
a ae SE heavy white card stock 


[| 
{ 
a 
141 


THREE RECORDS IN ONE— 
Three records, local, benevo- 
lence and special, on one card 


ea 4 
| ;}] 


iPr; 


4+ | 1} +++ 


| 


{| 
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TWO-YEAR RECORD—Identical 
copy on both sides of the card 


apg? 
eal 





COMPACT—Five hundred cards 
take but six inches in your 
filing cabinet 
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| Bs 
} td 











| 
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LOW COST—Each card, 5'2¢; 
cost per pledge, but 234¢ per 
year 





















































PRICES 
5'44¢ each; 50 for $2.75; 
100 for $5.50; 200 for $11.00; 
500 for $27.50 



































The Double Life Financial Record a vileeentiien 


This is the one new idea in church financial records 
in a generation. If your church now owns a standard YOUR CHURCH PLEDGE FOR YEAR ENDING 


sized letter filing cabinet you have half of the system. 
The other consists of the large-sized contributor’s 
record card. Large size, in itself, is important. Entries 
are legible. The card provides for three records—the 
local budget, the benevolence, and a special or building 
fund. Both sides are printed identically so you have 


STATEMENT FORM 
a two-vear record. A practical and inexpensive statement form 
‘ for the monthly or quarterly report to the con- 
‘Cscnhies iment eslinaiia tributor. 614”x314”. Available in pads of 100. 
(Not imprinted.) Per Pad—$1.50 


if remittance accompanies the order 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC.,, 1900 Euctia Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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PIPE ORGAN DIRECTORY 


ARKANSAS ILLINOIS 


ARKANSAS ORGAN COMPANY, INC. 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS THE FINEST IN ORGAN SERVICE 








W. J. CusHine, President 
« 


vwwescoece™"" || HOLMBERG ORGAN COMPANY 


Electrifying—New Consoles 
Additions, Chimes 

ESTEY PIPE ORGANS ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 

Experience 7S an advantage , 


P. 0. Box 491, 505 East !3th Street 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 











~ CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE 4-8377 
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| PIPE ORGANS | — 











AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. SHORE HAVEN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Hartford, Conn. a : 
Inquiries Welcomed Euclid, Ohio 


— chose the HILLGREEN-LANE Organ 











ILLINOIS 


from Noa Im = Genuine! 
(28500 Mamags oceenro 
iit i guaranteed last- 


4 fi ing performance. 
dhe 


THAT is the 
WICKS ORGAN. 


WICKS ORGAN 
COMPANY 


HIGHLAND 
ILLINOIS 


Dept. CM 


NEW JERSEY 





Organ Maintenance 


Rebuilding @ Repairs 
Additions @ Tuning 


Organ Chimes - 
Amplified Tower Chimes HILLGREEN-LANE and COMPANY 
Yearly Maintenance Contracts Alliance 5, Ohio 
Courteous and Dependable Builders of ORGANS since 1898 
Pipe Organ Service = = 
by Factory-Trained Experts 
1 Established 1873 


CHESTER A. RAYMOND Timi] SCHANTZ 


Organ Builder ls 
44 SPRING ST. PRINCETON, N. J. ORGANS | moe hneag ed 
a! 


Phone 935 (I Member Associated Organbuilders of America 
Member Associated Organ Builders of America 
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Audio-Visual Reviews 


by T. C. Whitehouse 
CONCORDIA FILM STRIPS 

This series of film strips are charac- 
terized by good art work, especially in 
the more dramatic strips, such as Noah 
and the Flood. The maps which form a 
part of some of the strips are well done, 
in fact, the maps might be worth the 
rental price of the film strip. 

It seems to the reviewer that they 
would be especially helpful to use along 
with a content study of the Bible. There 
is relatively little interpretation, al- 
though it is assumed that a literal in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures is the 
basis of the series. 

The figures are vivid, and the only 
criticism would be that they are slightly 
overdrawn in the cases where villains 
are concerned in the Biblical story. 
Certainly we would not want to pre- 
dispose our children to think that every 
person who looks like a villain is one— 
or vice versa! 

The reviewer would advise carefully 
previewing the strips before using. 

This series includes The Wedding at 
Cana (C-26); The Woman of Samaria 
(C-23); The Flood (CO-20); Jacob and 
Esau (CO-21); The Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (C-25); Mary Anoints Jesus 
(C-28); Naaman and the Little Maid 
(CO-9); Three Men in the Fiery Fur- 
nace (CO-10); Creation (CO-17). 


Tammy, 16mm full-color sound, pro- 
duced by Concordia Films. 

Elwyn Brooks White put the plight 
of the critic quite well in these words: 
The critic leaves at curtain fall 
To find, in starting to review it, 
He scarcely saw the play at all 
For watching his reaction to it. 
“Tammy” is extremely hard on the 
critic. Because he gets so absorbed in 
the film, he almost forgets to watch his 
reaction to it. Frankly, that’s the best 

recommendation for any film. 

For a film that deals with the gen- 
eral subject of the integration of the 
family into the life of the 
church and church school, “Tammy” 
has few equals. Many pastors and 
church school leaders will find it a use- 
ful film, especially in the smaller 
church, it compels interest at 
almost every age level. There is enough 
action to thrill a five-year-old, and 
enough sober thoughtfulness to hold 
the most mature adult. 

Concordia is to be complimented for 
producing this high-level film. The 
story is simple but effective. Although 
it handles a theme that is not new, 
there is never any touch of triteness. 
A relatively new experience comes with 
this film: the viewer wishes the cast of 
characters would include the film names 


modern 


because 


as well as the real names so that the | 
characters might be recognized by name 
later. 

The casting of the film is top-grade 
—the viewer has a feeling that Con- 
cordia waited until they found the right 
person for each part. Splendid camera 
work and directing makes real charac- 
terizations from able actors. 

The reviewer tested. this. film with 
several groups, made up of people from 
many age levels. The reaction was uni- 
versally the same: splendid. There is 
no hint of denominationalism in Tam- 
my. It is a Concordia addition to the 
treasury of good religious films. 

For the church leader who desires a 
picture of a general nature that can 
be used effectively with most age 
groups and in many situations, Tammy 
is highly recommended. 

The reviewer’s only caution is: Watch 
out! You may fall in love with Tammy, 
too. 

The Morton Boys’ Choir sings “The 
Lord’s Prayer” at the end, and that is 
worth the price of the film. 


Torn Between These Two, black and 
white 16mm, produced by Concordia 
Films. 

This is not a Mother’s Day film for 
your church, unless you want a new 
approach to that day. “Torn Between 
These Two” deals rather effectively 
with a problem that is far more preva- 
lent than we wish it was: “smother 
love.” 

It does not provide a good specific 
for treatment of such a case in your 
church family because the right mother | 
probably won’t come the night the film | 
is shown or will miss the point if she | 
does see it. But for a general approach | 
to the problem of the relationship of a 
mother to a son or daughter, this film | 
should have a strong appeal. 

Both the mother and father are fine 
actors, and you will remember them 
from appearances in professional mo- 
vies. There is drama, and they are able 
to carry it adequately. 

This is not recommended for 
including young people under 16. 


All That I Have, 16mm black and 
white, produced by Concordia Films. 

In this film, which deals with stew- 
ardship, it may be hard for the average 
viewer to see the relationship between 
a retired doctor giving fifty thousand 
dollars to the church and his giving a 
fair amount to his own church. 

The main action takes place in a 
courtroom where a famous surgeon is 
on trial for his sanity. The suit has 
been brought by two nephews who 
claim that giving large amounts of 
money to the church is a sign of mental 
weakness. In a parade of fascinating 

(Turn to page 104) 
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you want a new pipe organ for your 
Church or your present organ needs 
modernizing, write to 


STANDAART 
ORGAN CO., INC. 
Suffolk, Virginia 


and let us send you full details of 
the ideal organ specially designed to 
suit your church. 








Every STANDAART Organ is built 
of the finest materials in the world 


and carries our unconditional 


20-YEAR GUARANTEE 
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There are members in your chureh 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 

PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and I7th Street. 208 
rooms—$4.00 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms, Louis E. Fike, Mgr. 


r Church Gindo indows | 


DESIGNS AND Q“UGTATIONS 


2 FURNISHED 4 


ittsburch Stained Glass Studiog| 


UC Warden and M‘Cartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. ) 


UPON REQUEST 
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STEADY INCOME DURING THE || new pRODUCTS 
VACATION WEEKS FOR CHURCHES 


XPERIENCE, over a period of years, has shown that church 
members will cooperate to see that your church has a steady 
income during the summer vacation weeks. Since we introduced 
the vacation-pay-up envelope hundreds of churches have found 
it easy to pay salaries and other bills during the “off season.” 


The method is simple. Distribute the “Pre-Vacation Pay-up 
Envelopes” to all contributors. It suggests that contributors 
simply fill their regular church envelopes for the weeks they 
will be away and take them to the church before they leave. In 
that way, though the member is absent, his contribution goes to 
church. 














PRE-VACATION PAYMENT OF PLEDGES 

Ye 

gon to Aged ohle yon sen cad Gp, Bomanion os 
is no vacation for church expenses. THE MIRACLE-RACK 

hott ents chipepmen a beng made. Ul pl A Philadelphia businessman sought 
fill the individual weekly envel and slip them into this to perfect a reading rack for an in- 
larger — Place all’ on + gh plate the last valid in his own home. Using light, but 
Gantey Setese yong amp. strong, plyboard as the base he devel- 
Your name. oped a wonderful gadget which can 
Add be used in the bed or chair. By the use 
of thumb screws it’s adjustable to many 

















Account number on your E 








positions. 
a Amount Encl een in After it was completed he found it 
If you are not a er container may be also serviceable as reading desk in lec- 
used for a special vacation gift the church ture rooms, home funerals and many 
other places. It is delightfully inex- 
pensive. 
Ask about New Product 5521. 





























Reduced Facsimile Reproduction of the Pre-Payment Envelope 
(Actual Size: 312” x62”) 


PRICES: Per 100, 90c; 300 or More, 80c per 100 


(Postage prepaid when remittance accompanies order) 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Inc. 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 














0 $ B 0 R N E Gunthorps Chula, Viets, California 


Send for 
CHALICE & CIBORIA individually planned for effectiveness and 
= hei beauty Distinctive sketch of your church on 

Book No. CM50C Illustrating Bulletin, Letterheads, Mailers, etc 


0 150 Original Designs A ikki ? 
"C Renton we WRITE FOR SAMPLES FLOOR MACHINE WITH ADJUST- 


Get results for your printing money. Jobs 








117 Gower St., London WCi 
ENGLAND ABLE HANDLE 
Not alone does this floor machine 
anniek timei Art PEA. —— = - wax, polish, sand, grind and buff floors 
saa one ety epg 3 2+ but it has an adjustable handle which 
= ROOM DIVIDERS : accommodates the height of the oper- 
— ged : ator. Its versatility makes it a most 
Prices : desirable tool around the church. Works 
tent oN —. 0) LLED i 3 6 6around and under pews. 
+ 180 N. Wacker Drive ‘. SIGIN ‘ BS, Ask about New Product No. 5522 
Chicago 6, Hl. ' (Turn to page 104) 
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lllustrations lor 
our Sunday School Lesson- 


MAY 18: 
CONSERVING 
THE FAMILY HERITAGE 

Two Homes. The head of the Barker 
family was the infamous “Ma” Barker, 
well known to the F.B.I.; for years 
they had been trying to convict her for 
her numerous crimes. Somehow, she 
had always evaded the law and escaped 
ts penalties. She had four sons; she 
taught tnem to steal and how to fire 
a gun; she raised them as criminals. 
\ll four of them ended in jail; one of 
them is in Alcatraz. “Ma” died, scream- 
ng, “Some day they'll get out, and get 
She forgot that they were only 
honoring her upbringing—-in four jails! 

On the other hand, the man who 
recently headed the whole American 
Wilson of the 
General Electric Company, says that 
the greatest influence in his life was 
that of his mother, who scrubbed floors 
that he might go to school—and who 
on Sunday took him by the hand and 
led him to Sunday school and church. 
Wilson is the great man that he is to- 
day because his mother did that; his 


even!’ 


war effort, Charles E. 


life is a life of gratitude to her. 


Two homes! Think it over, carefully. 


MAY 25: 
GOD'S ESTIMATE OF HUMAN LIFE 
(TEMPERANCE) 

Murder and Drunkenness. Anything 
that lowers the moral standard of a 
man is criminal; anyone who helps him 
to be less of a man than he should be 
commits murder. 

Twenty per cent of all felonies are 
caused by drunkenness; 76 per cent of 
the men and 66 per cent of the women 
with syphilis were infected with the 
disease while intoxicated; in one state 
an official state commission reported 
that 50 per cent of the persons sen- 
tenced to penal institutions in that 
state were there for offenses related 
to alcohol. 

“According to the National Safety 
Council’s 1947 edition of ‘Accidental 
Facts,’ a driver seriously under the in- 
fluence of alcohol is fifty-five times as 
liable to have an accident as a driver 
who is ‘stone sober.’ Perhaps statistics 
like this leave us a little cold. But they 
are not ‘statistics’ to a mother and 

These illustrations, for the Uniform Lessons 
f the International Bible Lessons Series, are 
ected from Tarbell’'s Teacher's Guide for 1952, 
edited by Frank S. Mead, and offered here through 


operation of the publishers, Fleming H 
Revell Company, 


se 


father whose child has been killed by 
a driver coming home from a party ‘a 
bit high.’ Perhaps the man was not 
even drunk; perhaps it was just that 
his reaction to speed was decreased by 
the all-important fraction. Either way, 
a child is dead.”—From the National 
Temperance Digest. * 
JUNE 1: 
CHRIST’S STANDARD OF MORAL 
PURITY 

Giving Marriage a Chance. Recently 
in Hollywood, a famous and very beau- 
tiful star married the son of a fabu- 
lously rich business man. The wedding 
cost half a million dollars; the cham- 
pagne at that wedding alone would 
have supported a poor family for three 
months! The bride’s trousseau cost 
$40,000; the groom gave her jewelry 
worth as much and perhaps more. One 
reporter called it “the biggest hip, hip 
hooray affair in Hollywood since World 
War I.” 

That marriage lasted just 
months; it never worked. Why? Prop- 
ably because it was a “hip, hip, hooray 
affair,” and little more. It was a show, 
not a sacred ceremony; the principals 
involved had too much; they were 
badly spoiled, and their marriage never 
had a chance! 

Speaking of those whose marriages 
do last, one minister says: “For them. 
marriage is not a silly, slap-stick ro- 
mance. It is an adventure in mutual 
understanding on the part of two sen- 
sible people, with a Christian home and 
children in mind. Too many in this 
‘aspirin age’ have lost sight of the 
purpose and intent of marriage. Suc- 
cessfully married people have outgrown 
an adolescent concept of happiness. 
They have dared to dream out high 
goals together, and then have worked 
long and hard, side by side for their 
realization. They share a scale of 
values in which there is gratitude to 
God for life’s everyday blessings, and 
a mutual commitment to a goal that 
stretches beyond the immediate home 
There is on the part of such people a 
mutual willingness to stop up the gaps 
of friction and misunderstanding im- 
mediately, as they arise, and a willing- 
ness to forgive and be forgiven.”—Rev. 
Aaron N. Meckel, in Pulpit Digest. 

JUNE 8: 
PERSONS AND PROPERTY 
A Violinist and a Steward. The un- 


seven 


just steward in Jesus’ story would nev- 








What's Ahead 
for 


Church 
Management 


Readers 


The church which invests in Church 
Management buys more than a sub- 
scription. It receives a 12-month 
service. The cost to the local church 
is very small because the cost of 
publication is largely subsidized by 


our advertisers. 


EACH ISSUE IS A 
PUBLISHING EVENT 


1. June—A Chureh Building 
Issue 


For some years October has been the 
church building issue. The number of 
church buildings being planned has 
led us to make the June number an- 
other big church building issue. In 
it you will find articles, plans and 
pictures on every phase of church 
building. 


2. July—Our Annual Direc- 
tory Number 
A planning book for the year ahead. 
Included is a sermon program for 
the year in advance. Fifty-two ser- 
mons with worship suggestions, an 
executive and liturgical calendar for 
the year, a 10,000-word treatise on 
self-help in case of nervous exhaus- 
tion, study in church taxes, etc., ete. 


3. September (We Publish 
No August Number) 
A post vacation number which will 


bring you highlight articles from the 
Washington Pilgrimage for 1952. 


4. November — The Christ- 
mas Number 
We publish our Christmas material 


early so that the plans can be used 
by the local church. 


1] issues per year. Each one a 
publishing event. All for the price 
of $3.00 per year; two full years 
for $5.00. 


Church Management, Inc., 


1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 














In the June 
PULPIT DIGEST 


The 
the Protestant ministry 


@ THE PIONEERS 

William W. Sweet describes the 
settlers of the mid-West 
ut problem which they constituted for 
the hurches in a selection from his 
iew book, Religion in the Development 

of American Culture. 
THE LEGAL FACTORS IN DIVORCE 
Milton L. Grossman, attorney and chair 
nan ot the Committee on Domestic Re 
ions of the New York Bar Associa 
discusses the various aspects of 
rece laws in this first of three arti 
n the legal, theological, and pas 

| factors in divorce 
Fors plus special sermons for inde- 
pendence and Baccalaureate Sundays, 
a Bride and Groom Service, and many 
other occasions. Enter your subscrip- 
tion today. 


ONE YEAR, $3.00—THREE YEARS, $6.00 


PULPIT DIGEST 


Great Neck, New York 


professional journal of 


first 
and the diffi 











STHIDED CLASS 
B.F.BIEHL 


REPAIRS REBUILDING 
261 W. GRAISBURY AVE. AUDUBON. NJ 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS 
VASES +COLLECTION BASONS 


Write for copy of our new catalog 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, BY. 


When a Connecticut minister had his 
books for 
three months, because he had used the 


fuel 


gasoline ration suspended 


illegally, he received a stinging 


rebuke from another 


wrote: “I think that your case and 
what you have said is utterly disgrace- 
ful. 


say that I think it is utterly deplor- 


As one clergyman to another I 


able for you as a clergyman openly to 


violate the restrictions on gasoline 
Your con- 
faith of 


this 


during this war emergency. 


duct reflects upon the good 


every other clergyman in state 
and in the country.” 
But 


that all 


another minister 


the 


wrote urging 


religious bodies in the 
country take united action on behalf of 


the penalized clergyman! 


_and be unmasked. 


minister. He 
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er have understood Fritz Kreisler, the 
greatest of all living violinists, who 
says: 

“IT was born with music in my sys- 
It was a gift of God. I did not 
So I do not even deserve 
thanks for the music. Music is too sa- 
and the outrageous 
prices charged by musical celebrities 


tem. 
acquire it. 
cred to be sold, 
today are truly a crime against soci- 
I never look upon the money I 
It is ‘public money.’ 


ety. 
earn as my own. 
It is only a fund entrusted to me for 
proper disbursement. I am constantly 
endeavoring to reduce my needs to the 
minimum. I feel morally guilty in or- 
dering a costly meal, for it deprives 
someone else of a slice of bread, some 
child perhaps of a bottle of milk. My 
beloved wife feels exactly as I do about 
these things. In all these years of my 
so-called success in music we have not 
built a home for Between 
it and us stand all the homeless of the 


ourselves. 


world.”—From A Treasury of Sermon 
Illustrations, edited by Charles L. Wal- 
lis (Abingdon-Cokesbury). 


JUNE 15: 
THE OBLIGATION TO BE 
TRUTHFUL 
Lies Catch Up With Us! “Years ago, 
in old China, there lived a man who 
was a member of the Emperor’s orches- 
tra, although he could not play a note. 
He had obtained his position as a flute 
player in the royal band by influence, 
and for many years, whenever the mu- 
sicians played, he sat with them and 
held his flute against his lips, pretend- 
ing to play the plaintive airs and love 
But he never 
dared blow even softly into the instru- 


songs of his native land. 


ment for fear he would cause a discord 
For this perform- 
ance he received a modest salary and 
managed to live comfortably. But there 
came a day when it was the Emperor’s 
whim to have each of his musicians 
play alone. The flutist was dismayed, 
and as the day approached he became 
desperate. For a time he took lessons 


Audio-Visual Reviews 
(From page 101) 
witnesses and dramatic flash-backs, the 
story keeps on the move. 

Once again, Concordia is strong on 
casting. The retired a very 
real person. 

As for age range, this is definitely 
adult fare—even ninth graders will find 
it rough going. A familiarity with court 


doctor is 


procedure is helpful to an understand- | 


ing of the film. 

It certainly is not negative criticism 
to say that this is good entertainment 
of stewardship tucked 


with a message 


in, 


from a professional, but to no avail; he 
had no musical ear and no talent for 
the flute. Then he pretended illness, 
but was afraid he would be betrayed 
by the royal physician, who was sent 
to attend him. On the morning of hi 
solo appearance, he took poison and 
died, rather than face the music. This, 
then, is the origin of the old Chinese 
phrase, ‘He dared not face the music.’ ” 

—~From The North Star Baptist. 

The Bible says it another way: “Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” Noth- 
ing is more certain: our lies always 
pursue us, and they always catch up. 
Spurgeon said that “a lie travels round 
the world while Truth is putting on 
her Right! But the tortoise 
beat the hare! Truth always overtakes 
the lie. 


boots.” 


New Products for Churches 
(From page 102) 


Mt wl, 
wes wilaaai 
Ne nereer 

at [OTT Now, 
wn \ ams ie 
PIGEONS WON’T LIKE THIS 
Here is a cure for the pigeon and 
bird nuisance. Roost-no-more is a yel- 
lowish brown gelatin-like 
which may be placed with a pressure 


substance 


gun in or near their roosting places. 
Birds cannot stand the smell though it 
human 
successfully on 


beings. It 
many 
If birds roost on the 
eaves of your church ask us about New 
Product No. 5523. 


is not offensive to 


has been used 


public buildings. 


ARE THE ACOUSTICS IN YOUR 
CHURCH BAD? 

Bad acoustics may be caused by sev- 
eral things. The best correction is not 
in the installation of electronic equip- 
ment which merely amplifies the vibra- 
tions. Rather look for hard surfaces 
which cause sound reflection. Many 
churches have corrected the bad acous- 
tics by applications of sound absorbent 
wall covering. 
isfactory 


Asbestospray is a sat- 


product which 
plied quickly. 
walls. Ask 


5524. 


may be ap- 
It is sprayed onto the 


about New Product No. 


FOLDING 
TABLES 


STEEL® WOOD 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ING - NON-FOLDING 


£ REQUIREMENTS 


ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO. 


Dept. B-6, ,1140 BROADWAY, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


38 STYLE 
REQUEST PRICE 


EST.1926 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT for 


Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 


The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 


Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Ten cents per word; minimum charge, 
$1.00; payable in advance. The publisher re- 
serves the right to decline advertising and refund 
remittance. If box number is used add ten cents 
for forwarding postage. 


Kate for 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohlo 


BOOKBINDING 





Old Bibles Rebound Like New. A price, bind- 
ing and style to meet every need. All types of 
binding, rebinding Write for illustrated folder, 
prices. Norris Bookbinding Co., Greenwood, Miss- 
issippi. 


BOOKS 





Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Recognized as a safe guide. Ninety 
six pages. Paper bound Fifty cents prepaid 
Cloth bound library edition, $1.00. Church Man- 
agement, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 


Understanding the Nervous Breakdown by C. R. 
Thayer. A booklet with reprints of the three 
articles which appeared in “Church Management.” 
It can be of great help to you in your counseling 
and in your own adjustments Twenty cents 
each ; $1.50 per dozen. Church Management, Inc., 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Wedding Etiquette. An attractive booklet which 
gives details of wedding etiquette including prob 
lems of the bride, problems of the groom, issuing 
invitations, plans for reception, the processional, 
wedding music, decorations, etc, Almost a neces- 
sity to the minister; a wonderful pre-marriage 
gift to the bride and groom. Fifty cents per copy 
Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Libraries of books purchased Get 
our offer good prices paid. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CM, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


religious 


How to Do Fine Mimeograph and Multi-Color 
Work, by If. R. Yelderman A concise, constructive 
handbook for all who use. stencil duplicators 
Price, $1.00 Church Management, tInc., 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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Out-of-Print Leach Books. We can offer good 
used copies of the following books by William H 
Leach: “Church Finance,” $1.25; “Putting It 
Across,” 90c, Church Management, Inc., 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Will Buy. Good used copies of “Church Pub- 
licity,” “Church Administration’ (Doran Edi 
tion), “The Making of the Minister” by William 
H. Leach. Purchase price, 90c. Also “How to 
Make the Church Go,” ‘“‘Here’s Money for Churches 
and Societies’ by William H. Leach. Purchase 
price, 75c. Must be in good condition for resale 
Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


OFFICE MACHINES 
~ Elliott Addresserette, $45.00 ; se 
$24.50; Print-O-Matie card printer, $15.75; sup 
plies. Prepaid. Donald F. Rossin Co., 423 So. 
5th Street, Mi polis 15, Mi t 











FOR SALE 


One Three-Manual Barton organ complete with 
cathedral chimes, marimba harp and metal harp 
celeste Three two-manual Barton organs with 
chimes. Price, $2,900 and up. One electric con 
sole lift, compiete. Maxcy-Barton Organs, Inc., 
2024 North Halsted Street, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Bell-cast 1835 Geo. Holbrook —fine shape, beau 
tiful tone Approximate weight, 900 pounds 
Will sell at price of bell metal. Brooklyn Fed- 
erated Church, Brooklyn, Connecticut. 


Good Oak Pews, pipe 
lent opera chairs. Write 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 


organ and fifty excel 
Rew Walz, Box 384, 


AUDIO AND VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


6mm Sound Projectors ; 
DeVry, 


Ampro, Bell & Howell, 
Victor and RCA, reconditioned, guaranteed 
one year, $195.00 each complete. Stinson, Box 
7, Oak Park, Ilinois. 


Tape for Your Recorder. I’lastic base, 7” reel 
1200 feet Order one recl for regular price of 
$5.50, get one EXTRA reel (same size and qual 
ity) FREE Save 25% on your new recordei 
purchase, wire or tape Ricerdics: Box 67, Oak 
Park, IIMinois, 


WANTED 


Director of Music and Youth Work. 
position with church of 1200 members Write 
giving qualifications to Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, 720 West 4th Street, Waterloo, lowa. 


Full-time 





Read 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
Found in Prospering 
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Furniture + (oodwork 


PEWS + CHANCEL FvaMr ae 
COMMUNION A 
PULPITS + ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, MW. Y. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 
tendance, interest and collections. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
= Write today for illus. Catalog L. 

E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
3081/5 E. 4th St. 


Davenport, la. 


CEDAR FALLS, (OWA 


Write for ma | 





Pastoral Supplies 


PRINTING COMPANY. | 





Master Addresser, | 


~~ 


ON UNTOlN ann 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-06 38TH AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
waVRTITVATVTTTTs zaaa 
Time for Devotions 
SOUNDMASTER 
inipiring RECORDS 


have an unequaled appeal in 
counteracting the rom of out. 
side activiti 

the most beoutitel "of famous 
old cathedral chimes and re- 


CHIMES « © ORGAN © CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 
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LABORATORIES 
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BULLETIN 
BOARDS 
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ILLUMINATED 
CROSSES 


MEMORIAL 
AND GIFT 
PLATES 
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American & English Church Art 











trial lot of 
ent postpaid 
udbury St.. Boston 14; Massa, 


~ PULPIT& CHOIR. GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking (15 years 
183] of service to the 1952 


church and clergy 


4 cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 fost 23rd Street New York 10 
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BEAUTIFUL INTERIOR 
WOODWORK 


FOR ANOTHER 


DISTINGUISHED CHURCH 


Effective blending of traditional Gothic 
design and the beauty of fine architectural 
woodwork gives the chancel of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Wilmette an atmos- 
phere of divinity that inspires a mood of 
reverence in every visitor. The reredos and 
paneling are of fine mission oak, constructed 
and finished precisely to the architect’s speci- 
fications by the craftsmen of Woodwork 
Corporation. The completed work was 
installed in the church by Woodwork 
Corporation installation experts. 

The skill of Woodwork Corporation crafts- 
men, the Woodwork policy of adhering pre- 


Chancel, First Presbyterian Church, Wilmette, Illinois, 
Architect, Stanley M. Peterson. 


Built, Finished and Installed By ONE Group of Craftsmen 


cisely to the architect’s specifications, and 
the completely coordinated construction- 
finishing-installing service which Woodwork 
Corporation provides are your guarantee of 
complete satisfaction. Woodwork’s one-group 
control eliminates errors and delays and 
guarantees completion of the work on schedule 
with efficiency and economy. However large 
or small your custom woodwork 

plans, it will pay you to get an 

estimate from Woodwork 

Corporation. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
describing Woodwork Corporation services 


SEND US YOUR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRICING .. . or 
ask for further information on Woodwork Corporation services. 


WOODWORK CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1427 WEST TWENTY FIRST STREET, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Serving Architects, Designers and Contractors For Nearly Half a Century 











WHEN IS THE BEST TIME TO RAISE A BUILDING FOI? 


Church Building Programs progress through four normal phases: 
1. RESEARCH—(Best fund-raising phase) 
2. PLANNING—(Controversial phase) 
3. CONSTRUCTION—(Complacent phase) 
4. OCCUPANCY—(Debt fund-raising phase) 


Your Church can raise building funds during any or all four phases but experience 
has proven that more members will make large pledges when the Building Fund 


Canvass for pledges is conducted during the early RESEARCH PHASE. 


Upon request a Wells Officer will explain other important Building Fund facts that can be 
helpful to your Church Building Committee. 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THE WELLS SUMMER SCHOOL? 


(AN EXCLUSIVE WELLS CHURCH FUND-RAISING SERVICE) 





Your church can greatly increase the number and size of your annual 
budget pledges by giving your minister or one of your laymen a com- 
prehensive one week summer course of training in the most modern and 
proven methods, techniques and philosophies for Every-Member Canvass 
organization, administration, cultivation and solicitation (including pledge 
collections). 


Each of the many weekly classes to be held simultaneously in convenient 
locations across the country, between June 16 2nd August 16, will begin 
on Monday evening and end on Saturday morning. 


Each class will be limited to 6 or 7 participants (to assure individual atten- 
tion) and will be conducted by a Wells staff member who has had extensive 
experience in the direction of local church building fund and budget 
canvasses. 


All participants will be provided with private rooms with bath in better 
hotels, all meals, hotel services and training supplies for a total cost 
of $250.00, excluding travel. 


Washington, D. C. Washington Bldg. 
STerling-7333 
New York, N. Y. Flatiron Bldg. 
ALgonquin-4-9181 
Terminal Tower 
MAin-1-0490 
Omaha, Nebraska W.O.W. Bldg. 
JAckson-3100 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Fort Worth, Texas Electric Bldg. 

FAnnin-9374 
Atlanta, Georgia Mortgage Guarantee 

ALpine-2728 

330 Bay Street 
EMpire-6-5878 

41 Sutter Street 
GArfield-1-0277 


Toronto, Canada 


San Francisco, Cal. 





